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RENE  FULOP-MLLER'S 
SEARCH  FOR  REALITY 

Rene  Fiilop-Miller  was  born  on  March  17th.,  1891,  in  the  picturesque 
little  Carpathian  town  of  Caransebes,  in  the  romantic  Banat,  that  country 
which  was  formerly  part  of  Hungary,  but  now  belongs  to  the  Rumanian 
province  of  Transsylvania.  Lying  on  the  borders  of  four  nations,  it  unites 
among  its  peoples  the  most  varied  national  types,  Magyar,  German,  Ruma- 
nian, Serb  and  Turk,  in  a  peculiar  racial  mixture  all  its  own. 

Rene's  father  was  a  well-known  and  respected  chemist,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  equivalent  of  doctor,  psychologist,  spiritual  advisor,  and  even 
confessor,  for  the  whole  surrounding  district.  The  colourful  people  of  the 
Banat,  whose  costumes  have  remained  unchanged  since  the  Turkish  invasion, 
literally  came  to  him  in  droves,  for  all  their  cares  and  ills.  He  came  of  a 
Huguenot  family,  persecuted  for  their  faith  and  driven  out  of  Alsace, 
where  his  father  had  been  a  skilled  artisan  at  file-making,  now  a  lost  art. 
In  those  days,  there  was  a  sort  of  underground-connection  with  the  protes- 
tants  of  Transylvania,  and  his  family  immigrated  and  -  remained  there, 
later  taking  part  in  the  revolution  of  1848. 

Besides  his  other  activities,  Rene's  father  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Protestant  Evangelical  Church,  while  his  mother,  a  descendant  of  the 
famous  family  of  Brankovitch,  tracing  its  ancestry  back  to  Macedonian 
princely  houses,  was  a  devout  member  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church. 
In  later  life,  he  often  had  to  recall  what  a  profound  influence  these  two 
contrasting  faiths  had  exercised  upon  his  mind  in  early  years.  The  magni- 
ficent and  sombre  mysticism  of  the  Orthodox  Church  compelled  and  attrac- 
ted him.  which  probably  accounts  for  his  later  absorption  in  abstruse 
mystical  studies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stern  and  unrelenting  Puritanism 
of  his  father  drove  the  child  in  upon  himself,  and  it  was  only  until  well 
on  in  years  that  the  first  fruits  of  that  rinid  m<  nt.il  discipline  and  uncom- 
promising search  for  reality  in  the  Puritan  "Weltanschauung",  was  to  be 
^  felt  and  appreciated  1>\  the  gifted  author. 

But  the  child  was  to  go  through  many  vicissitudes  before  that  day.  Who 
^  knows  how  sensitive  the  organism  of  the  youim.  how  deep  their  intuitions 
CO  at  an  early  age?  What  dark,  conflict injr  powers  could  have  induced  the 


Thaumaturgia  in  the  Apothecary 

four-year-old  Rene,  with  the  calm  deliberation  of  a  man  of  forty,  suffering 
from  ingrained  melancholy,  to  tie  all  his  favourite  play-things  round  his 
waist  and  jump  from  the  balcony  of  his  father's  house  —  as  if  he  had  long 
been  meditating  suicide?  He  broke  his  leg,  suffered  severe  abrasions,  and 
for  a  year,  had  to  live  in  a  plaster-cast.  Fortunately,  he  recovered  with  but 
a  few  insignificant  scars  but  otherwise  does  not  show  any  traces  of  the 
misadventure. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  a  poet  and  dreamer,  with  long  flowing  hair,  he 
was  editor  of  one  of  the  most  widely-read  Liberal-democratic  Newspapers, 
the  chief  organ  of  news  in  the  Banat.  He  edited  and  wrote  the  paper 
under  various  pseudonyms,  and  even  conducted  the  editorial  policy.  One 
of  his  political  articles  having  given  offence,  he  was  summoned  to  appear 
in  court.  When  the  case  was  called  and  the  young  lad  appeared,  the  ser- 
geant-at-arms  hastily  bustled  him  out  of  the  court-room,  on  the  grounds 
that  no  children  were  allowed!  However,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
Court,  he  soon  succeeded  in  establishing  his  claim  to  a  well-earned  noto- 
riety as  the  accused,  and  was  severely  reprimanded. 

Like  a  tale  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe  or  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  reads  the  further 
account  of  his  adventures.  Poe  could  have  written  of  how,  when  he  was  an 
apprentice  in  his  father's  apothecary,  his  mind  was  possessed,  almost 
haunted,  by  the  mysterious  world  of  lights  and  shadows  among  the  cruc- 
ibles, retorts  and  vases;  by  that  dusky  world  of  the  strange  reds,  purples, 
yellows,  blues  and  greens  in  hi§  father's  many  rows  of  bottles  with  their 
chemical  contents  and  the  weird  hieroglyphics  on  their  labels;  by  the  ama- 
zing and  conflicting  stench  of  chemicals,  anaesthetics,  soaps  and  perfumes 
and,  most  terrible  of  all  —  poisons!  Even  inanimate  objects  had  their  life 
and  spoke  to  him.  He  was  the  "magic  apprentice"  in  a  cave  full  of  chemicals. 
It  seemed  a  world  of  genii  and  vast,  portentous  symbols,  almost  alchemistic 
in  their  properties  —  a  world  of  plastic  forms  to  conjure  up  another  world 
of  essences  and  images  beyond  the  cognisance  of  the  senses. 

Under  these  intangible  influences,  the  young  author  planned  to  write 
a  monumental  work,  to  be  entitled  "Thaumaturgia".  It  was  to  be  a 
wonder-working  book,  containing  the  key  to  miracles.  Possessing  him  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  thought,  it  insisted  upon  being  written.  And  more 
and  more,  in  concentration  on  this  idea,  he  withdrew  from  contact  with 
his  companions. 

All  his  emotions  were  stirred  to  their  utmost  by  the  moods  which  reigned 
in  the  apothecary,  over  the  spectacle  of  the  vanity  and  hopeless,  speechless 
suffering  of  humanity,  at  times  verging  on  insanity.  And  in  the  long  night- 
hours,  on  duty  in  the  closed  shop,  when  his  soul  was  very  much  awake,  he 
wrote  in  secret  on  his  "Thaumaturgia",  until  the  grey  dawn. 
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The  Rebel  Mystic 

His  mysticism,  and  the  conflicting  influences  in  his  nature,  in  the  long 
run  were  bound  to  be  at  variance  with  his  father's  rigid  code,  which  had 
selected  him  for  the  practice  of  chemistry.  At  that  time,  he  was  very  much 
under  the  influence  of  Swedenborg,  Paracelsus  and  Jakob  Bohme,  although 
in  literature  Balzac,  Stendhal  and  Dostoievsky  were  his  masters.  His  father 
frowned  upon  these  mystical  and  literary  studies,  so  that  it  was  not  long 
before  he  made  up  his  mind  to  run  away. 

He  arrived  in  Vienna  with  scarcely  any  money,  and  took  up  his  first 
quarters,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  in  a  shabby  little  laundry  -  -  still  con- 
sumed with  the  one  idea  of  writing  his  book.  There,  at  night,  from  the 
slippery  tiled  floor,  among  the  rows  of  tubs  full  of  soap-suds,  over  which 
the  washer-women  scrubbed  and  beat  their  clothes  all  night,  by  the  light 
of  low-hung  lanterns,  he  stepped  through  a  single  scanty  curtain  into  - 
his  bed! 

As  his  money  was  fast  diminishing,  he  went  on  from  bad  to  worse, 
tasting  the  utmost  poverty.  He  soon  drifted  into  a  bedding-house  for  the 
homeless,  and  took  his  meals  with  the  beggars  and  outcasts  in  a  soup- 
kitchen,  where  bowls  and  knives  and  forks  were  chained  to  the  bare 
wooden  tables.  Here  he  could  dine  for  three  Kreuzer  (2  cents).  From  that 
he  took  to  living  and  writing  all  day  in  the  Cafes,  and  keeping  himself 
alive  with  black  coffee.  His  one  idea  was  to  keep  his  nerves  under  a  suffi- 
cient stimulus  so  that  he  could  finish  his  book.  At  night,  he  slept  on  the 
benches  on  the  Ringstrasse. 

Of  this  time  he  writes:  "The  greatest  terror  and  most  appalling  misery 
of  life  for  me,  was  not  in  the  miserable  bedding-house,  where  there  was 
a  roof  over  our  heads,  but  on  the  deserted  streets,  in  the  dreary  night- 
hours,  with  their  endless  monotony  of  death-like  stone  and  the  dull  and 
cheerless  lights.  Here  the  outcast  was  my  sister  and  the  beggar  my  brother, 
all  of  us  indiscriminately  exposed  to  the  cold  and  the  wind  and  rain.  Life 
never  seemed  so  hopeless  to  me  as  in  the  aspect  of  the  streets  at  night.19 

During  all  this  time,  he  was  living  in  a  heightened  state  of  nerves,  with 
every  one  of  his  senses  sharpened  to  a  painful  intensity  beneath  the  stimulus 
of  caffeine.  His  hearing,  sight  and  touch  were  all  abnormal,  tuned  to  an 
unearthly  pitch.  After  some  time,  his  parents  discovered  him,  ill  and  delir- 
ious, in  a  Vienna  hospital.  His  money  was  at  an  end,  the  coffee  had  run 
out,  his  strength  had  failed,  and  his  book  was  all  but  finished.  They  took 
him  home  again  to  the  Banat  where,  m  hi>  father's  house,  beneath  friendly 
skies  and  in  the  familiar  surroundings,  he  slowly  recovered. 

Shortly  after  his  convalescence,  the  young  cosmic  visionary  had  to  suffer 
a  bitter  and  prosaic  dfaillusioiuueut.  Foe's  "Imp  of  the  Perverse"  seemed 
to  have  possessed  things  for  him.  Of  what  avail  had  been  the  soup-kitchen 


From  Soup-kitchen  to  Grand  Seigneur 

and  the  hard  benches  at  night,  the  intoxication  of  coffee  —  all  those  splendid 
heroics  -  -  when  the  upshot  of  it  all  was  that,  on  his  first  return  to  the 
Capital,  he  should  lose  his  precious  many  hundred  pages  of  closely-written 
manuscript  in  the  tragi-comic  fashion  of  leaving  them  in  the  tramway.  Not 
all  his  efforts,  not  all  the  police,  were  ever  able  to  recover  them.  His 
"Thaumaturgia",  which  was  to  shake  the  world,  had  forever  and  utterly 
vanished.  .  .  . 

It  seemed  inevitable  that  he  was  destined  for  the  pharmacy  and  chem- 
istry which  he  had  so  long  tried  to  escape,  and  for  which  his  father  was 
now  determined  that  he  should  definitely  prepare.  After  having  finished 
High-School,  and  failed  in  literature  with  his  paper  on  "Don  Quixote"  he 
completed  his  studies  in  the  Universities  of  Vienna  and  Lausanne,  and  in 
Paris,  at  the  Sorbonne.  At  twenty-one,  he  received  his  diploma  in  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry.  At  the  same  time  he  was  doing  extensive  medical 
research  work.  He  studied  anatomy  with  Professor  Tandler  in  Vienna, 
psychiatry  with  Babinsky  in  Paris  and  with  Forel  in  Switzerland,  and  psy- 
choanalysis with  the  Vienna  specialists. 

Upon  his  return  to  Siebenbiirgen,  there  ensued  a  period  during  which  he 
was  comparatively  well-to-do,  living  in  splendid  style  and  consorting  with 
the  prideful,  landed  gentry.  He  took  to  riding  and  hunting,  making  love 
and  serenading  with  the  magic  strains  of  gipsy-music,  in  the  approved 
romantic  fashion;  he  even  fought  a  duel  or  so,  drew  blood,  and  was  impris- 
oned to  give  him  opportunity  to  think  it  over.  After  this,  he  lived  and 
travelled  extensively  in  the  Near  East,  visiting  strange  places  and  peoples, 
off  the  beaten  track. 

The  following  years  were  devoted  to  various  interests.  He  threw  himself 
enthusiastically  into  journalism  in  Berlin,  Paris,  Vienna  and  elsewhere,  and 
for  some  time  was  correspondent  of  several  of  the  foremost  German  and 
Hungarian  newspapers.  Then  came  the  War,  when  he  first  served  with  a 
Brigade  on  the  Russian  Front,  where,  from  the  outset,  he  saw  nothing  but 
disaster  and  defeat.  Later,  during  the  terrible  epidemc,  he  was  in  charge 
of  a  cholera-train.  On  this  train  of  death,  it  was  his  business  to  bury  all 
the  bodies,  one  by  one  as  the  plague-stricken  died  on  the  way,  until  there 
*vas  literally  no  one  left  but  himself. 

In  1916,  he  met  and  married  the  well-known  Hungarian  soprano,  Heddy 
Bendiner,  of  the  Budapest  Opera,  famed  for  her  roles  in  Tosca,  Madame 
Butterfly  and  Boheme.  Of  exceptional  musicality  and  great  dramatic  talents, 
she  nevertheless  gave  up  her  own  career  to  companion  her  husband  through 
all  the  dark  shadow  of  the  War-years.  Endowed  with  womanly  sensitiveness 
and  priceless  intuition,  she  came  into  his  life,  a  strong,  courageous,  clever 
and  energetic  character.  Her  career  ever  since  has  been  one  of  selflessness 
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and  inestimable  service  to  him.  Together  with  her,  his  life  was  transformed 
into  one  of  serious  and  systematic  labour,  during  which  all  his  important 
works  have  been  produced.  For  she  has  found  her  star-role  in  devoting  her 
energies  to  securing  him  the  peace  and  concentration  necessary  for  their 
completion. 

After  the  War,  for  Rene  Fiilop-Miller  there  began  a  new  life  of  activ- 
ity, building  upon  frustrated  hopes  and  postponed  ambitions.  It  was  the 
expression  of  his  own  individuality  which  now  came  to  the  fore.  His  further 
adventures  and  experiences  were  to  be  of  the  mind  and  spirit.  Lending 
himself  in  bondage  to  no  man.  he  was  to  test  out  all  phases  of  the  thought 
of  his  age.  He  therefore  made  himself  receptive  to  the  life  of  to-day. 

He  devoted  himself  more  exclusively  than  ever  to  journalism,  feeling 
that  this  was  the  best  school  of  training  for  the  writer  and  studious  observer 
of  humanity.  Journalism,  as  he  conceived  it,  was  the  instrument  for  attain- 
ing a  poised  sense  of  reality,  once  that  reality  had  been  glimpsed  and 
envisaged  in  the  mind's  eye. 

He  could  not  feel  himself  adapted  to  any  dogmatic  system  of  ideas  or 
policy,  but  elected  to  remain  clear-sighted,  unemotional  and  sane.  Remem- 
bering that  "Idealism  is  not  always  an  unmixed  blessing  to  its  victims",  and 
although  he  was  able  to  live  enthusiastically  and  be  possessed  to  the  full 
with  the  value  of  a  genuine  idea  from  the  start,  he  saw  the  danger  of 
submission  to  any  kind  of  ideology.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  give  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  to  ideas  and  views  utterly  opposed  to  his  own,  because 
he  wished  to  explore  every  variety  of  human  experience.  He  was  not  to  be 
convinced  by  any  gospel  but  the  unequivocal  utterance  of  the  truth  within, 
and  then  only  after  he  had  fully  identified  himself  with  the  thing  behind 
the  utterance  which  seemed  to  give  the  lie.  In  this  way,  his  whole  life  long, 
he  has  kept  clear  of  parties  and  cliques,  schools  and  prejudices,  and  with 
a  dispassionate,  and  at  the  same  time  impassioned  impartiality,  has  viewed 
the  world. 

His  whole  interest  was  now  to  discern  and  discriminate  between  the 
primal  elements  of  modern  thought.  As  with  Goethe,  he  had  seen  that 
Faith  or  Unfaitli  -  positive,  and  creative  good,  or  negative,  destructive 
evil  -  rulr  «>r  triumph  in  the  world  today.  These  great  powers,  he  saw 
irrrvorahly  massed  against  each  other,  and  Armageddon  had  by  no  means 
ceased  with  tin-  outcome  of  the  War.  In  literature,  as  in  journalism,  it 
should  be  the  essential  task  of  the  thinker  to  portray  the  struggle  going 
on,  and  to  reveal  the  pro-rrr^  l»rin«:  made  along  the  fronts  of  universal 
combat. 

What  chiefly  absorbed  him   wrrr   tin-   ^pirhual   foundation*  of  the  immc- 
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diate  present;  he  was  not  concerned  with  passing  judgement  on  the  near* 
or  distant  past,  but  with  illuminating  the  pregnant  present  by  his  signi- 
ficant studies  of  great  events,  great  contrasts,  and  great  lives.  He  was  most 
engrossed  in  the  outstanding  protagonists  and  world-movemnts  of  our  own 
time.  In  them  he  saw  determined  and  foreshadowed  the  course  of  human 
events,  in  all  their  sublime  complexity,  grandeur  and  tragedy. 

In  that  distinct  and  vivid  preoccupation  with  reality,  he  was  to  see  the 
new  Europe  and  the  new  America  arise  and,  marching  with  the  times,  as 
if  prophetically,  he  was  to  interpret  the  spirit  of  the  new  age.  He  was 
called  to  be  the  uniting  factor  and  spokesman  of  conflicting  currents  of 
thought.  And  almost  immediately,  as  time  went  on,  he  was  led  to  the 
scene  of  great  and  stirring  events,  there  to  observe  life  at  its  intense 
white  heat;  in  calm  consideration,  to  digest  and  connote  and,  finally,  to 
discover  the  soul  of  the  moment  to  the  mind  of  today. 

As  a  publicist,  with  H.  G.  Wells  and  Bertrand  Russell,  he  was  among 
the  first  with  sufficient  perspective  to  envisage  the  course  the  world  was 
taking  after  the  War.  Now  that  there  was  a  nominal  sort  of  peace,  he  saw 
the  old  leaders,  of  before  and  during  the  War,  once  more  engaged  in 
frantic  attempts  to  keep  hold  of  things,  but  this  time  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  giving  Europe  a  new  phase  of  enlightenment  and  constructive 
endeavour.  Using  the  same  old  methods,  outworn  tools  and  hackneyed 
words  and  phrases,  of  course  they  were  bound  to  fail. 

He  was  present  and  took  part  in  the  Genoa  Conference,  and  saw  how 
the  mouthings  and  gestures  of  statesmen  could  lead  to  nothing.  Where  the 
will  and  clarity  of  thought  were  lacking,  accomplished  speeches  and  hair- 
splitting technicalities  could  little  avail.  The  Genoa  Conference  ended 
with  meagre  results  and  ineffectual  mutterings.  All  this  was  officially 
called  by  politicians  and  diplomats  "The  Reconstruction  of  Europe"!  The 
official  ways  of  peace-making  had  shown  themselves  impotent  to  produce 
anything  enduring  and  monumental. 

About  this  time,  Herr  Fiilop-Miller's  detailed  reports  and  his  conver- 
sations with  the  prominent  European  statesmen  at  the  Conference  and 
thereafter,  were  being  read  with  growing  interest  in  the  leading  newspapers 
and  reviews,  and  it  was  clear  that  he  expressed  the  wide-spread  disappoint- 
ment and  dissatisfaction  afflicting  the  world.  But  moving  among  the  leaders, 
as  a  publicist  and  a  man  of  vision,  he  also  saw  the  crying  needs  of  the 
hour,  and  in  all  his  writings  was  unceasing  in  appeals  to  the  general 
European  conscience  and  the  conscience  of  America. 

In  1922,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  Woman's  Peace  Congress  at 
Lugano,  conducting  many  debates  and  holding  lectures  before  crowded 
halls.  Here  he  was  associated  with  Bertrand  Russell,  Romain  Holland. 
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Hermann  Hesse,  and  prominent  pacifists.  It  was  no  chance  that  here  the 
greatest  poets,  philosophers  and  mathematicians  were  gathered  together  in 
support  of  woman's  determined  and  genuine  efforts  towards  peace.  At 
that  time  numbered  among  the  active  pacifists,  and  feeling  himself  more 
or  less  akin  to  "non-resistance",  in  the  spirit  of  Gandhi,  Herr  Fiilop-Miller, 
together  with  these  men  and  women,  was  pursuing  his  line  of  testing  out 
every  vital  phase  of  modern  thought.  It  was  his  sincere  desire  to  see  some 
sort  of  new  codification  of  constructive  and  creative  ideas,  without  the 
sterility  of  programmatic  and  bombastic  schemes,  and  divorced  from  every 
camouflage  of  workaday  politics. 

The  Lugano  Conference  seemed  most  promising  because  instituted  and 
supported  by  those  who  had  been  made  to  suffer  most  in  the  War,  who  had 
given  of  their  own  flesh  and  blood,  to  the  last  drop,  and  still  remained 
alive  -  -  the  women.  Here  some  sort  of  creative  good  might  be  expected, 
since  the  conference  had  arisen  out  of  a  genuine  need.  There  was  some- 
thing human  and  natural  in  it,  with  no  trace  of  cunning.  The  instinct  of 
the  mother  to  protect  and  give  life  might  safely  be  trusted  to  confound 
every  sterile  and  stupid  ideology.  Women's  demand  for  peace  had  its  roots 
in  organic  necessity,  and  in  this  seedling  there  was  room  for  growth,  for 
the  rejuvenescence  of  a  new  culture  in  place  of  petrifying  mechanisms 
and  terroristic  schemes.  The  mother-instinct,  the  primal  love-instinct,  quite 
naturally  secured  the  support  of  every  man  alive.  Among  representative 
men,  therefore,  it  was  first  of  all  the  creative  minds,  those  most  closely 
allied  to  the  mothers,  such  as  scientists,  artists  and  poets,  who  became 
associated  with  women  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

These  were  names  to  whom  the  rest  of  the  world,  even  the  political 
world,  must  give  ear:  Bertrand  Russell,  one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians 
and  intellectual  leaders  of  the  world;  John  Haynes  Holmes,  from  New- 
York;  Miss  Balch,  the  well-known  leader  of  the  American  Women's  move- 
ment; Miss  Elgie;  Miss  Wilson,  from  New  Zealand;  Romain  Rolland,  Georges 
Duhamel  and  Jouve,  from  France;  Hermann  Hesse  and  Count  Kessler  from 
Germany;  Frau  Eliakim- Werner  from  Vienna;  Count  Luccidi;  Birukoff, 
Tolstoy's  friend  and  literary  executor;  Ayusava  and  Miss  Fujisava,  from 
Japan;  and  Professor  Kalidas  Nag  and  Dilip  Kumar  Roy,  from  India. 

And  they  were  not  alone  in  Lugano.  Statesmen  and  thinkers  were  every- 
where in  sympathy  with  their  efforts  and  with  watchful  eyes  following 
their  progress:  in  France,  Painleve,  Godard,  Marc  Saignier,  Moutet;  in 
Germany,  Helmuth  von  Gerlach,  Professor  Albert  Einstein,  and  Hilbert; 
in  Knpland,  men  like  MacDonald,  Norman  Angell  and  H.  G.  Wells.  These 
were  the  men  and  women  in  collaboration,  who  were  discussing  world- 
peace  and  seeking  to  reconcile  the  peoples,  laying  the  foundations  upon 


The  Super-dimensional  State 

which  to  raise  the  new  community  of  nations  and  classes  towards  the  light. 

But  while  all  this  was  going  on,  how  different  was  the  picture  in  the 
outside  world,  the  world  outside  the  influence  of  these  minds!  The  same 
newspapers  which  printed  Fulop-Miller's  detailed  reports  and  political 
analyses  of  the  Genoa  and  Lugano  conferences,  those  carefully  designed 
and  conducted  councils  of  peace,  brought  scareheads  like  a  thousand  beacon- 
fires  of  —  War!  The  air  was  full  of  the  talk  of  war,  of  information  about 
new  wars,  of  the  fears  of  peoples  for  peoples. 

In  Smyrna,  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks  were  fighting  and  dying;  the  Allies 
were  holding  the  Dardanelles;  trouble  was  brewing  in  the  Balkans;  Dublin 
was  in  ruins;  the  French  were  on  the  Rhine;  secret  societies  in  Germany 
were  throwing  bombs;  in  Russia,  the  Terror  was  holding  sway  -  -  every- 
where there  was  anything  but  the  spirit  of  peace,  everything  but  the 
gestures  and  actions  of  peace.  And  two  hours  away  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Italian  border,  Varese  was  being  defended  by  Italians  against  Italians. 
Fascism  was  sweeping  on,  and  the  Socialists  were  retreating  before  it. 

A  new  experiment  was  in  the  air.  It  seemed  as  if  the  times  were  ripe 
for  an  event,  and  for  the  man  -  -  the  man  who  was  to  come,  who  might 
reshape  Europe.  Mussolini?  Who  could  tell? 

Fiilop-Miller  had  seen  the  limitations  of  peace-making  according  to  pro- 
gramme, however  idealistic;  he  was  now  to  seek  and  see  the  sharp  contrast, 
the  attempt  by  violence  to  seize  and  hold  ruthless  sway  over  countless 
human  lives,  in  the  name  of  superior  force,  of  superior  will,  in  the  name 
of  -  -  humanity.  The  nation  was  always  the  type  of  humanity,  as  could 
easily  be  seen  in  the  philosophical  and  political  writings  of  its  citizens. 
Any  crime  could  be  committed  in  the  name  of  humanity. 

From  Lugano,  he  went  down  throught  the  Italian  Springtime,  into  a  land 
full  of  grim,  symbolical  black  coffins  and  black  shirts,  desperate  measures 
and  dark  deeds,  "the  national  purge"  seeking  to  drive  out  with  force  of 
arms  that  which  equally  proclaimed  itself  "the  national  purge".  As  always 
in  civil  wars,  there  was  much  idealism  in  this,  on  both  sides. 

He  had  several  conversations  with  Mussolini,  under  the  most  dramatic 
circumstances,  until  the  time  drew  near  and  it  was  but  two  or  three  days 
before  the  March  on  Rome.  The  talks  were  generally  held  in  the  editorial- 
offices  of  the  Fascist  official  organ.  "II  Popolo  d'ltalia",  the  newspaper 
which  Mussolini  had  founded.  Here  they  sat  face  to  face  with  each  other, 
across  a  plain  oaken  desk,  the  seeker  for  reality  and  the  man  of  action  the 
man  with  whom  the  idea  and  the  word  and  deed  were  one,  and  tried  with 
new-found  words  to  formulate  the  philosophy  of  Fascism  for  a  new  era 
of  rule  by  force. 
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Socialists  from  the  rival  office-building  of  the  "Avanti",  which  had  been 
burnt  in  the  fray,  were  fighting  with  the  Fascists  in  the  streets.  Bullets  flew 
crazily  around  the  corners  and  casual  corpses  were  lying  about  everywhere, 
indifferent  to  a  grave,  while  agitators  addressed  the  latest  phrases  to  the 
mob,  holding  forth  from  waggons  piled  high  with  serviceable  coffins.  It 
was  like  a  theatrical  nightmare  by  d'Annunzio,  set  to  music  by  Puccini.  In 
it  there  was  all  the  greatness  and  tragedy  of  the  Italian  soul. 

Rene  Fiilop-Miller  was  the  first  to  go  unerringly  to  the  root  of  the  matter, 
in  his  analysis  of  the  actual  philosophy  of  Fascism  and  the  character  of 
Mussolini.  This  was  the  world's  very  latest  attempt,  as  he  says,  apart  from 
any  considerations  of  sentiment,  compassion,  material  interests  or  good 
business  sense,  to  resurrect  that  old  ideal:  the  power  and  grandeur  of  the 
super-dimensional,  hyper-individualistic  State,  as  the  Rome  of  the  Caesars 
-  the  passionate  ideal  of  an  infinite  nationalism.  At  the  price  of  prosperity, 
freedom  and  culture,  that  heroic  colossus  of  the  Super-State  was  to  be 
erected.  Heroism  in  the  lives  of  warlike  men,  for  the  sake  of  the  national 
good,  must  be  made  to  flare  up  again,  and  hierarchy,  discipline  and  order 
should  blaze  forth,  with  a  new,  triumphant  light. 

He  bad  now  seen  the  different  European  leaders  of  thought  and  men  of 
action,  bent  to  the  task.  There  had  been  the  mouthing  of  diplomats  at 
Genoa,  the  assemblage  of  great  and  gentle  minds  at  Lugano,  the  fiery 
gestures  of  the  Fascisti  at  Milan.  It  was  all  the  struggle  of  systems  and 
schemes,  at  total  variance  with  each  other,  to  see  which  should  put  into 
action  that  power  applied  which  was  ultimately  to  rule  Europe  in  its  own 
image,  for  good  or  evil,  as  its  ideal  colony. 

But  the  drama  of  contrasts  unfolded  at  Lugano  and  Milan,  was  to  be 
reproduced  before  his  eyes,  on  a  mightier  scale,  in  a  more  imposing  setting 
:md  with  actors  of  heroic  stature.  For  Fiilop-Miller  now  looked  to  India,  to 
see  whether  the  world  could  be  moved  and  reorganized  through  the  power 
of  non-resistance,  the  command  of  the  Christ-idea,  for  the  individual  and 
for  the  race.  Gandhi,  indeed,  seemed  the  very  incarnation  of  the  latter 
spirit.  Since  the  War,  he  had  been  looming  more  and  more  in  the  mind  of 
this  writer.  He  promised  the  answer  to  the  question  of  that  position  to  be 
taken  by  the  individual  when  confronted  with  physical  and  mental  persecu- 
tion and  the  attack  on  life  itself.  Fulop-Miller  had  debated  this  subject  re- 
peatedly in  his  own  mind,  in  his  conversations  with  the  leading  thinkers  of 
the  day  ami  in  correspondence  with  the  greatest  of  his  contemporaries.  The 
letters  addressed  t<»  I ul<>p  Millrr  in  which  they  have  stated  their  position 
uith  regard  to  the  problem  of  violence  and  non-violence,  should  be  of  per- 
manent value  for  students  of  this  question.  .  .  . 
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10   Adelphi   Terrace  15  February  1923 

London  W.  C.  2 
Dear  Sir, 

The  experiment  proposed  by  Mr.  Gandhi  naturally  occupies  a  foremost  place  in  the 
attention  of  India;  but  in  the  West  we  are  for  the  moment  more  interested  in  the  passive 
insistence  of  the  Germans  to  the  French  occupation  of  the  Ruhr. 

For  myself,  I  can  only  say  that  I  do  not  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  any  purely  negative 
policy  except  for  stupidly  Conservative  purposes. 

India  has  been  subjugated  by  violence  and  held  down  by  violence.  India  can  be  freed 
by  violence  just  as  Ireland  has  been  freed  by  violence.  It  is  idle  in  the  face  of  history 
to  deny  these  facts:  it  might  as  well  be  said  that  tigers  have  never  been  able  to  live  by 
violence  and  that  non-resistence  will  convert  tigers  to  a  diet  of  rice.  But  the  logical 
end  of  it  will  be  that  England  will  never  be  safe  whilst  there  is  an  Indian  left  alive  on 
earth,  nor  India  ever  safe  whilst  an  Englishman  breathes.  The  moment  violence  begins, 
men  demand  security  at  all  costs;  and  as  security  can  never  be  attained,  and  the  endless 
path  of  it  lies  through  blood,  violence  means  finally  the  extermination  of  the  human 
race.  That  is  why  the  conscience  of  mankind  feels  it  to  be  wicked  and  finally  destructive 
of  everything  it  professes  to  conserve.  Christ  and  Buddha  and  Shelley,  Tolstoi  and 
Gandhi,  were  the  mouth-pieces  of  this  conscience;  but  though  they  did  not  revenge 
evil,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  they  did  not  resist  it.  The  confusion  between  revenge 
and  resistance,  between  the  attempt  to  balance  one  evil  by  creating  another  and  the 
determination  to  eradicate  evil  and  disarm  or  even  destroy  its  agents,  must  be  cleared 
up  before  men  will  enter  on  the  path  of  peace,  or  on  any  path  which  they  are  asked 
to  pursue  without  weapons  and  without  responsibility.  As  you  yourself  call  non- 
resistence  "a  method  of  combat",  it  is  plain  that  you  are  no  more  really  a  non-resister 
than  a  wife  is  when  she  discovers  that  she  must  find  some  other  way  of  overcoming  her 
husband  than  by  her  fists. 

Faithfully, 

G.  Bernard  Shaw 


II 

Villeneuve,   Suisse 
Dear  Sir:  11   March   1923 

Like  yourself,  I  have  passed  the  last  six  months  in  studying  the  writings  of  Gandhi 
and  his  disciples.  I  have  just  finished  a  long  essay  on  him  which  is  going  to  appear  in 
the  revue  "Europe" .  . .  According  to  my  custom,  I  am  treating  of  the  man  as  a  whole, 
as  a  small  universe;  I  am  following  his  life  and  the  development  of  his  thoughts  in  detail. 
But  I  also  insist  on  that  which  there  is  about  him  of  the  universal . . . 

I  do  not  make  any  distinction  between  Asia  and  Europe  (at  least  between  great 
thinkers  of  the  one  world  or  the  other).  I  feel  myself  at  home  with  the  one  as  well  as 
the  other.  I  may  even  say,  there  is  not  a  single  Hindu  conception  which  does  not  seem 
familiar  to  me.  Never  do  they  surprise  me;  always  they  reveal  me  more  completely  to 
myself.  In  my  mind,  my  Hindu  friends  never  appear  to  be  strangers;  and  Kahdar  Nag 
has  pointed  out  to  me  passages  in  "Jean  Christophe"  which  look  like  almost  the  texts 
of  Sanskrit  poems,  although  I  have  never  read  any. 
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The  human  world  is  very  small.  The  Aryans  of  India  and  the  Aryans  of  Europe  are 
cousins  germaine.  Perhaps  I  should  tell  you  of  my  sole  regret.  It  is  to  find  nowhere  on 
earth,  thoughts  which  seem  strange  to  me,  thoughts  which  I  do  not  recognize  at  the 
first  glance,  as  if  they  were  my  own  belongings.  I  should  like  for  a  little  while  to  get 
outside  the  well-known  circle  of  thoughts,  like  horses  in  a  circus,  of  Europe  and  of 
Asia  .  . . 

At  the  present  moment,  I  am  too  full  of  Gandhi  to  give  a  resume  in  a  few  words, 
of  what  I  think  about  him.  Unless  it  is,  that  I  regard  him  as  a  Christ.  He  does  not  lack 
a  cross .  . .  For  the  rest,  I  shuld  like  to  say  that,  apart  from  the  great  artist,  Tolstoi, 
the  religious  man,  has  paled  in  my  eyes;  whereas  in  Gandhi  I  have  been  able  to  see 
the  true  apostle,  the  saint,  he  who  is  that  which  he  says.  And  he  is  that  so  naturally 
that  one  no  longer  thinks  of  admiring  him,  but  of  following  him.  As  did  the  fishermen 
of  Galilee. 

Please   accept  my  cordial   regards, 

Romain    Holland 


III 

Upton  Sinclair, 
Pasadena,   California. 
My  dear  Sir,  March   24,   1923. 

I  have  your  very  friendly  letter  regarding .  . .  Gandhi.  I  have  followed  his  work 
with  the  very  greatest  interest,  and  I  shall  watch  with  unprejudiced  mind  the  outcome 
of  the  effort. 

I  am  a  person  who  has  never  used  violence  himself  —  that  is,  in  a  personal  way  — 
and  if  it  could  be  proven  that  humanity  could  solve  all  its  problems  by  the  method  of 
Gandhi,  no  one  would  rejoice  more  than  I.  The  spectacle  which  men  have  presented  in 
the  effort  to  solve  their  problems  by  violence  during  the  last  nine  years,  very  strongly 
indicates  the  need  of  some  other  method;  but  I  cannot  say  that  at  present  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  method  now  being  tried  by  Gandhi  is  one  which  will  succeed  in  the 
western  world  .  .  . 

My  own  forefathers  got  their  political  freedom  by  violence;  that  is  to  say,  they 
overthrew  the  British  crown  and  made  themselves  a  free  Republic.  Also  by  violence 
they  put  an  end  to  the  enslavement  of  the  black  race  on  this  continent ...  I  fear  it 
will  riound  very  cynical,  bat  I  must  confess  that  my  feeling  is  that  expressed  by  an  old 
labor  leader  of  this  country,  who  said  to  me:  "Never  use  violence,  Upton  —  never  use 
violence  —  not  until  you  get  enough  of  it/1  In  other  words,  if  there  is  any  chance  of 
the  people  getting  free  by  violence  I  should  justify  the  use  of  it.  At  the  same  time, 
I  recognize  that  a  man  like  Gandhi  may  quite  possibly  put  me  to  shame  as  an  advisor 
to  oppressed  races.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  the  peoples,  who,  by  their  entirely  help- 
pless  position  arr  forced  to  employ  nnii-vio!rnre,  should  teach  us  a  higher  ideal  and 
a  better  way  of  life,  why,  I  would  be  numbered  among  those  who  are  willing  to  learn. 

Sincerely 

I  pion    Sim-lair 
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And  while  all  the  time  there  loomed  in  the  background,  quietly,  Gandhi, 
to  whom  300,000,000  people  looked  for  India's  salvation  through  the  gospel 
of  non-violence  and  brotherly  love  -  -  in  Soviet  Russia,  there  officiated 
Vladimir  Lenin,  the  radical  protagonist  of  ruthless  violence  in  the  name  of 
human  brotherhood,  the  proletarian  absolute  dictator  of  150,000,000  souls, 
with  the  international  Communist  agitation  behind  them.  Therefore,  rather 
than  give  in  to  his  own  sense  of  what  was  right,  from  the  standpoint  of 
inclination,  Fiilop-Miller  decided  to  go,  free  of  prejudice,  into  the  camp  of 
the  declared  champion  of  violence  and  terror,  and  see  what  the  adversary 
had  to  offer.  And  just  as  he  had  sat  opposite  Mussolini,  at  his  desk,  con- 
versing with  that  self-avowed  reactionary  from  Socialism,  so  he  was  now 
to  sit  opposite  and  converse  with  Lenin,  who  taught  that  "freedom  was  a 
bourgeois  prejudice"  and  violence  the  only  possible  way  to  save  the  race. 

So  far  removed  again  was  this  from  pure  reality,  or  even  a  strictly 
rational  view  of  things  devoid  of  all  idealism;  so  far  removed  the  barbarous 
doctrines  expounded  by  Lenin  and  his  neo-materialists  from  the  totality  of 
things  -  -  that  to  Rene  Fiilop-Miller  the  spiritual  import  of  Gandhi's  un- 
pretentious message  to  mankind  seemed  more  vital  than  ever  before.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  his  usual  sense  of  fairness,  he  could  not  fail  to 
acknowledge,  too,  the  nobility  of  Lenin's  selflessness  and  the  stark  simplic- 
ity of  his  life  in  defense  of  the  people.  And  in  casting  up  his  own  accounts 
of  the  permanent  values  they  represented,  he  was  led  to  draw  the  analogy 
and  point  to  the  parallels  between  these  two  most  antagonistic  souls.  This 
is  how  his  "Lenin  and  Gandhi"  came  to  be  written.  Certainly,  there  is  no 
more  pregnant  nor  poignant  exposition  of  the  fundamental  antithesis  in  the 
thought  of  our  times  as  evidenced  in  the  world's  leaders  today,  than  in 
this  brilliant  standard  biography  and  historical  work. 

No  once  could  draw  attention  to  this  antithesis,  who  was  not  clear  in 
mind  himself.  With  reference  to  this  clearness  and  fairness  of  his,  as  evi- 
denced in  "Lenin  and  Gandhi",  Karin  Michaelis,  the  famous  Danish  poetess 
and  feminist  has  said: 

"He  has  one  virtue  which  cannot  be  esteemed  too  much:  that  is  the  absolute  decency 
with  which,  as  we  say  in  Denmark,  he  divides  the  sun  and  the  wind.  He  never  points 
the  accusatory  finger,  but  always  holds  himself  restrained  and  lets  the  events  speak  for 
themselves,  the  characters  reveal  themselves  through  words  and  gestures/' 

In  his  search  for  reality  and  in  his  estimate  of  Lenin  and  Gandhi,  Rene 
Fiilop-Miller  had  not  been  interested  in  the  problem  of  violence  or  non- 
violence merely  as  a  study  of  two  minds  so  fundamentally  opposed,  nor  as 
an  academic  question  as  to  different  methods  of  national  or  international 
policy,  but  first  and  foremost  in  all  its  deeper  implications  for  the  future 
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of  the  individual  and  the  race.  It  was  obvious  to  him  that  the  employ- 
ment of  such  methods  as  terrorism  or  non-resistance  is  always  justified  by 
its  adherents  in  the  name  of  an  all-embracing  humanity  -  -  a  collective 
interest  superior  to  that  of  the  individual  -  -  an  alleged  sublime  ideal. 
Either  in  the  name  of  whole  classes  of  people  or  of  nations,  the  end  was 
always  said  to  justify  the  means.  It  was  perfectly  reasonable  and  right  to 
dispose  of  the  life  of  the  individual,  to  stifle  it  at  its  source  or  sacrifice  it 
in  full  bloom,  to  a  superior  will,  the  will  of  an  actual  minority  in  the 
interests  of  an  imaginary  majority.  In  order  really  to  understand  the 
problem  of  violence  or  non-violence,  we  must  scientifically  approach  and 
closely  scrutinize  that  impersonal  ideal,  that  super-personal  Being  in  whose 
service  they  are  called  forth  and  employed. 

Therefore,  now  more  than  ever,  Fiilb'p-Miller  resolved  to  expose  in  his 
writings  the  humbug  of  so-called  ideals,  which  are  allowed  to  cripple  and 
malform  the  lives  of  men.  In  order  to  demolish  empty  phraseologies,  he 
determined  to  get  at  the  roots  of  the  various  theories  passing  in  the  name 
of  humanity.  He  devoted  himself  unreservedly  to  the  task  of  research  and 
exhaustive  analysis  brought  to  bear  on  the  essential  nature  of  "collectiv- 
ism", that  present-day  psychic  alibi  for  the  individuals  grouped  under  and 
known  together  as  "'mankind".  And  remembering  how  "he  divides  the  wind 
and  the  sun"',  we  may  well  ask:  what  better  mind  than  his  could  have  been 
chosen  to  see  with  unclouded  eyes  through  all  the  dark,  confusing  problems 
of  Bolshevism,  which  threatened  to  sweep  down  upon  the  world? 

He  saw  collectivism  and  the  fate  of  European  civilization  depending 
largely  upon  the  vital  energies  of  American  and  Russia.  In  spite  of  many 
apparent  discrepancies,  in  both  of  them  it  was  the  present-day  "Zeitgeist" 
struggling  for  supremacy  and  realization  in  the  new  forms  of  life,  the  no>\ 
phase  of  reality.  And  it  was  certainly  not  a  matter  of  unimportance  to 
<>m  should  be  accorded  the  major  sphere  of  influence  in  the  evolution 
of  a  new  and  problematic,  collective  humanity. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  spectacle  presented  by  Russia,  Rene  Fiilb'p- 
Miller  was  not  infected  with  any  spirit  of  pessimism  regarding  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  new  ideas  on  Europe,  nor  their  distortion  through  Bolshevism. 
The  author  of  'The  Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshevism"  saw  the  danger  to 
established  European  culture,  and  he  warned  the  world  in  time.  But  it  was 
I.. •( -aim,,  of  his  clear-seeing  eyes  that  he  rejected  the  portrayal  of  Europe  as 
a  declining  Greece  in  the  age  of  the  new  Rome,  the  rising  Russo-American 
empire  of  coll<-<  ti\  i-m.  He  was  convinced  that  Europe  was  and  remained 
the  only  congeries  of  nations  possessing  the  gifts  and  abilities  for  arriving 
at  a  perfect  synthesis  of  classic  cultural  values  with  the  cultural  values 
America  might  have  to  give  the  world.  And  aflrr  the  tide  of  Bolshevism 
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The  Mirror  of  the  Russian  Soul 

had  ebbed  away,  he  expected  to  see  in  Europe  the  perfect  fusion  of  indi- 
vidualist and  collectivist  ideas. 

A  masterpiece  of  historical  criticism  and  scientific  analysis  "The  Mind  and 
Face  of  Bolshevism"  is  now  an  integral  part  of  our  contemporaneous  "Welt- 
anschauung", embodying  the  careful  study  and  consideration  of  a  man  who, 
going  into  Russian  without  preconceived  prejudice,  was  still  determined, 
when  most  keenly  critical,  to  examine  the  system  of  Bolshevism  on  its  own 
merits,  for  what  it  has  done  and  what  it  can  say.  The  result  is  a  book 
whose  terminology  alone  is  familiar  to  every  thinking  man  and  woman  to- 
day. Its  language,  though  first  employed  by  the  author  to  discuss  a  condition 
of  things  outside  the  European  or  American  pale  of  thought,  is  now  used 
all  over  the  world,  whenever  Bolshevism  is  being  discussed.  That  alone 
speaks  for  its  actuality. 

"The  Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshevism"  is  a  part  of  the  intellectual  and 
cultural  wealth  of  every  thinking  individual,  who  has  been  concerned  to 
know  what  is  actually  going  on  in  Russia,  and  what  Communism  means  when 
put  into  practise.  In  it,  we  are  not  supplied  with  political  theories  of  one 
kind  or  another,  but  we  see  in  clearly  defined  pictures,  through  the  medium 
of  the  author's  graphic  language,  the  effects  of  that  disease  of  violence 
which  is  symptomatic  of  our  times,  the  cul-de-sac  into  which  extreme 
radicalism  has  been  forced  just  as  after  the  French  Revolution,  and  is  now 
in  the  process  of  throttling  its  own  soul. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  on  the  strength  of  that  alone,  it  would  have 
gained  such  a  hold.  But  this  book  is  much  more:  is  it  a  compendium  of 
all  the  phases  of  the  Russian  soul.  It  has  been  the  first  book  to  enable  us 
to  understand  Russia,  the  Russia  of  the  Dark  Ages  and  of  the  Czars  before 
the  War;  the  Russia  of  the  novelists1  Pushkin,  Turgenev,  Dostoievsky, 
Tolstoi,  Tchekov,  Gogol,  Artzibashev  and  Gorki;  the  Russia  of  the  musi- 
cians and  playwrights;  and  finally,  the  Russia  of  Sibirian  exile  and  bloodshed 
and  terror,  of  mad  fanaticism,  religious  ecstasy,  sublime  mysticism  -  -  the 
love  of  "the  Little  Father  God"  -  -  and  "Holy  Mother  Russia"  in  all  her 
terrible  and  lyric  moods. 

Never  before  Rene  Fiilop-Miller's  interpretations  in  this  and  his  other 
works,  has  there  been  such  a  penetrating  analysis  of  the  Russian  national 
being:  the  fund  of  beauty  and  of  terror  it  imbues;  the  gifts  it  gives 
and  it  withholds;  its  savage  poetry  and  charm:  the  music  of  its  steppes  and 
forests;  and,  too,  the  materialism  and  crass  utilitarianism  of  its  hammers 
and  anvils  and  cog-wheels  and  smoke-stacks  and  fabrics  of  steel. 

In  "The  Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshevism",  every  extreme,  every  contrast, 
every  insane  anachronism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  pasted  over  with  Mongolian 
war-paints  and  trappings  of  Tartar  and  Cossack,  then  again  overlaid  with  a 
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Facsimile  page  in  Dostoievsky's  handwriting,  tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  an  idea  for  a  novel,  with  the  help  of  pen-sketches  and  sym- 
holic  names.  Discovered  hy  Rene  Fiildp-Miller  among  Dostoievsky's 

posthumous  writings. 


The  Collectivist  Drama 

brittle  veneer  of  running-bands  and  wheels  and  little  levers,  in  all  the  crazy 
and  tortuous  framework  of  a  vast  perpetual-motion  machine,  religiously 
oiled  and  tended  with  ill-digested  ideas  and  half -masticated  theories  --  all 
these  have  been  patiently  and  carefully  dissected  with  the  clarity  of  a  mind 
at  ease,  an  artist  who  sees  only  the  essential  in  all  the  chiaroscura  of  con- 
flicting human  creations. 

Upon  the  first  appearance  of  this  work,  Bertrand  Russell  was  impelled 
to  write  to  the  author: 

"It  has  made  me  understand  my  own  reaction  of  positive  horror,  which,  I  now  see, 
was  owing  to  their  belief  in  the  mass-man  rather  than  the  individual.  When  I  am  away 
from  them,  I  can  consider  their  hypothesis  calmly  and  even  admit  that  they  may  be 
right;  when  I  am  among  them,  I  can  only  gasp  and  make  convulsive  movements,  like 
a  fish,  when  one  pulls  it  out  of  the  water:  air  may  be  just  as  good  as  water,  but  not  as 
good  for  the  fish.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  what  one  hates  in  Russia  is  merely  mediaeval; 
a  monastery  must  have  had  the  same  glorification  of  the  mass-man . .  ." 

In  this  tremendous  work,  Rene  Fiilop-Miller  has  shown  us  clearly  what 
collectivism  means,  that  clowning  of  the  real  American  show  by  the  Russian 
mujik  and  sectarian.  For,  to  the  Bolsheviks,  the  bare  word  "collectivism" 
has  a  magic  and  Satanic  power  as  a  mindless  mathematical  principle  to  be 
applied  to  every  shade  and  form  of  life.  Man  is  a  collective  being  in  a 
collective  body,  with  collective  arms,  hands,  legs  and  feet;  he  moves,  thinks 
and  acts  as  one  collective  whole.  This  concept  of  a  race  of  termites,  or 
self-dividing  cells,  little-more-than-intelligent  in  themselves,  but  intelligent 
and  terrible  as  a  whole,  has  been  carried  over  into  the  arts,  to  extremes, 
to  the  last  logical  reductio  ad  absurduin. 

The  theatre,  in  this  scheme  of  things,  contains  only  one  group  of  actors, 
the  audience  is  one  collective  person,  the  theatre-going  group  reacts  to 
group-psychology  applied  to  the  single  group-mind,  as  if  with  one  tar-brush 
the  official  scene-painter  were  to  splash  both  audience  and  scenes.  And  so, 
especially  with  relation  to  the  theatre,  Rene  Fiilop-Miller  was  asked  to 
enlarge  upon  his  studies  of  the  Soviet  arts,  and  to  deal  with  the  Russian 
stage  from  the  Middle  Ages  down  to  the  collectivistic,  "bio-mechanic"  and 
whatnot  drama  of  the  Bolsheviks  today.  His  magnificent  work  on  the 
Russian  theatre,  written  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Josef  Gregor,  Curator  of 
the  Vienna  National  Library  Theatrical  Collection,  has  been  everywhere 
received  \>ith  delight  and  acknowledged  to  be  the  authoritative  work  in  this 
ti.-l.l.  \\  hli  it-  u.  .ilih  of  illustrations  from  original  sources  indispensable  to 
every  artist,  dramatist,  student  and  lover  of  the  theatre,  it  constitutes  an 
invaluable  standard  reference  work  on  the  Russian  theatre,  which  has  exer- 
cised an  itilln.-rirr  throughout  the  world. 

In    Russia,   he   saw   not   only   the   official   world    which    Bolshevism   was 
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Freud  on  Rasputin 

proud  and  willing  to  show,  but  also  the  invisible  world  of  the  living  dead: 
the  beggars,  pariahs  and  outcasts  recruited  from  the  aristocracy  of  the 
past,  tragic  victims  of  the  Bolshevist  creed  of  savation  in  the  name  of 
humanity.  A  few  words  with  a  beggar  in  the  Smolenski  Market,  very  often 
revealed  some  former  aristocrat  or  high  official,  whose  names  had  been- 
a  by-word  in  society,  now  reduced  to  wearing  some  disguise  of  filthy  rags, 
as  the  only  means  of  preserving  a  cheerless  existence.  And  so,  at  con- 
siderable danger  to  his  own  person,  Fiilop-Miller  visited  those  denizens  of 
the  underworld,  the  criminals  and  dregs  of  humanity,  with  whom  these 
people  now  rubbed  elbows  day  and  night.  Such  was  the  seamy  side  of  the 
Soviet  regime  and,  with  his  accustomed  flair  for  actuality,  he  saw  that,  too, 
with  sympathetic  eyes. 

In  this  way,  Fie  soon  gained  the  confidence  of  numbers  of  persons,  who 
entrusted  to  him  their  diaries  and  notes,  or  related  at  length  their  harrow- 
ing experiences.  He  was  given  a  curious  peep  into  the  extraordinary  life 
at  the  Imperial  Court,  with  its  weird  magicians,  swindlers,  intriguers  and 
mischief-makers,  just  as  it  had  been  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  All  this 
is  authentically  reproduced  for  us  in  that  amazingly  colourful  work  from 
his  pen,  "Rasputin  the  Holy  Devil",  with  its  faithful  reconstruction  of  the 
collapse  of  Russian  society,  and  with  that  amiable  fiend  and  saint,  Grigori 
Efimovitch  Rasputin,  as  its  tempestuous  central  figure.  This  astounding 
book  has  led  three  of  the  world's  foremost  writers,  Thomas  Mann,  Stefan 
Zweig  and  Romain  Rolland,  to  exclaim  almost  simultaneously:  "Another 
Dostoievsky!"  To  the  novelist,  poet,  historian  and  psychologist,  it  has  come 
as  a  work  of  art  and  the  first  honest  attempt  to  realize  an  incredible  and 
daemonic  character  in  all  his  manifold  complexity;  so  that  Professor 
Sigmund  Freud  declared,  after  reading  this  book,  that  he  could  no  longer 
remain  indifferent  to  Rasputin,  and  in  a  letter  to  Rene  Fiilop-Miller,  ex- 
pressed his  thanks  to  the  author  for  revealing  him  in  the  light  of  present- 
day  psychology.  He  continues: 

Rasputin  has  interested  me  extraordinarily.  His  psychological  riddle  is  not  so 
difficult  to  solve.  His  regime,  I  might  say,  is  the  happy  union  of  sinful  satis- 
faction of  his  instincts  and  pious  suppression  of  them  --  the  very  ideal  of  pleasure 
without  payment.  Religion  itself  (or  the  Church)  has  pointed  out  the  way  in  which 
one  can  logically  break  its  own  teachings.  There  are  said  to  have  been  sects  in  the  very 
earliest  stages  of  Christianity  who,  just  as  the  latter-day  Russian  sectarians,  discovered 
in  the  Christian  religion,  this  very  easy  path  to  bliss. 

The  saint  and  the  sinner,  after  all,  are  both  genuine  and  real;  the  one  makes  possible 
the  other,  and  keeps  him  alive;  this  happy  solution  of  the  eternal  conflict  between 
instinct  and  morality  is  especially  interesting  to  us,  because  it  tends  directly  to  carry 
the  religious  teachings  of  morality  ad  absurdum.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  everything  is  carried 
out  which  is  supposed  to  be  prevented.  The  Russian  soul,  in  particular,  has  a  special 
inclination  for  this  sort  of  solution;  Dostoievsky  practically  lived  in  this  way. 
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4'The  Beast  Without  a  Name" 

1   am  quite    ready   to   believe    that   your   Rasputin   was   one   of   the   cleverest    and   most 
powerful    among    these    cunning   instinct-ridden    people. 

Freud 


From  that  dim  underworld  of  Moscow  in  which,  faced  with  the  continual 
danger  of  denunciation,  the,  disintegrating  nobility  managed  to  con- 
trive some  sort  of  half-existence  below  the  surface  of  things,  it  was  but 
another  step  into  the  world  of  the  simple  peasant,  the  real  body  and  brawn 
of  Russia  past  and  now.  Rene  Fiilop-Miller's  investigations  into  the  peasant- 
origins  of  Rasputin,  and  into  the  lives  of  the  coachman  and  drozsky-driver 
which  had  been  his  life,  soon  opened  up  to  the  author  an  entirely  new  region 
of  the  Russian  mind:  the  great  wealth  of  pithy  legends  and  tales  derived 
from  the  popular  imagination.  These  tales,  told  to  him  by  the  mujiks 
and  drivers  and  beggars  themselves,  and  gathered  together  in  one  volume, 
soon  to  appear  under  the  title  of  "The  Beast  without  a  Name",  swing  wide 
those  wonderful  vistas  of  the  national  soul,  unspoiled  by  Bolshevism.  With 
their  inventive  turn  for  original  folk-lore,  and  their  strange  bent  towards 
mysticism  and  at  times  a  sort  of  apocalyptic  vision,  in  the  last  decade  or 
so  the  Russians  have  produced  a  whole  new  mythology  of  legends  about 
the  world  War,  the  Revolution,  Lenin  and  Bolshevism.  Naive  and  delightful 
as  they  are,  with  all  their  native  wit  and  wisdom,  it  was  only  natural  that 
the  poet-philosopher  and  mystic  realist  in  Rene  Fiilop-Miller  should  have 
seen  in  them  so  great  an  appeal  and  preserved  them  for  the  outside  world. 
If  he  had  done  this  alone,  his  stay  in  Russia  would  have  been  amply 
rewarded  and  the  world  of  literature  enriched. 

But,  alongside  his  thorough  research  and  study  of  the  philosophy  of 
Bolshevism,  and  together  with  the  wealth  of  legend,  and  the  dramatic  and 
documentary  evidence  he  was  accumulating  on  the  subject  of  Rasputin, 
Fiilop-Millrr  frit  instinctively  that  he  was  in  Russia  for  something  more 
than  this.  In  his  search  for  reality,  for  the  truth  in  the  nature  of  things, 
he  had  gone  far  and  seen  much,  but  forever  remained  unsatisfied  with 
t IK-  t.ddnid  panacaeas  offered  to  the  world.  Since  his  experiences  during 
and  immediately  after  the  War.  when  he  had  been  among  the  first  to 
champion  and  seek  to  keep  the  peace,  the  cause  of  pacifism  and  non- 
violence had  seemed  to  him  ever  and  anon  the  only  light  upon  the  path, 
ili«-  only  way  to  effect  tin-  reconciliation  of  the  individual  \\ith  the  warring 
universe  about  him.  the  world  of  forms  and  creeds  at  variance  and  ill- 
defined.  Nevertheless,  again  and  a-.iiu  h<-  was  forced  to  recognize  that 
pacifism  in  its  present  stage  --  and  this  implied  uou-violence  --  was  only 
an  imperfect  means,  leaving  much  to  be  desired.  He  could  not  see  it  as  an 
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The  Disciples,  Holland  and  Gandhi 

end  in  itself,  though  he  acknowledged  it  as  a  lofty  ideal  to  which  countless 
multitudes  in  Europe  and  Asia  looked  for  their  only  salvation  out  of  the 
confusion  and  chaos  which  everywhere  reigned. 

In  the  province  of  Tula,  in  the  darkest  heart  of  Russia,  where  the  forest 
and  the  grain-fields  meet,  in  a  tiny  village  with  the  auspicious  name  of 
"Bright  Illumination"  (Jasnaya  Polyana),  there  had  lived  a  simple  and  rude 
man  who  had  been  a  great  sinner  and,  before  he  died,  a  great  saint;  a 
man  who  had  cobbled  shoes  and  given  up  the  world,  who  had  lived  accord- 
ing to  the  Bible  and  glorified  in  his  writings  the  native  peasant  faith  in 
God  as  universal  good.  From  that  man,  Count  Leo  Tolstoy,  there  had  gone 
out  a  message,  a  "bright  illumination",  which  had  travelled  over  Europe 
and  America  and  spread  to  Africa  and  Asia  and  which  now,  world-wide 
in  its  radiations,  might  even  yet  be  seen  to  save  mankind.  Two  of  the 
world's  greatest  leaders  of  thought,  one  of  the  greatest  poets  and  one  of 
the  greatest  politicians,  Romain  Holland  and  Mahatma  Gandhi,  had  been 
predestined  in  their  whole  careers  by  that  bright  illumination.  Rene  Fulb'p- 
Miller  had  likewise  felt  that  ray  and,  being  touched  with  that  spark,  had 
set  about  to  find  the  poise  of  reality  in  all  the  diverging  versions  of  what 
that  light  was  meant  to  say:  pacifism,  or  non-violence,  or  both,  or  none? 

Now  that  Jasnaya  Polyana  lay  only  a  few  hours  away,  be  felt  that  he 
must  follow  that  luminous  voice  to  its  source  and  seek,  if  he  could,  to  dis- 
cover what  new  light  there  could  be  shed  on  the  great  Russian  novelist  and 
seer,  who  had  so  permanently  affected  the  lives  of  two  men  thus  worlds 
apart  in  race  and  thought.  In  the  Europe  of  Romain  Holland,  it  was  that 
great  Frenchman  first  of  all  who,  holding  himself  aloof  from  the  conflict, 
in  the  teeth  of  universal  hate,  had  given  the  impetus  to  that  omnipotent 
cry  for  peace  which  had  broken  down  the  walls  of  fire  from  Flanders  to  the 
Isonzo,  and  had  made  the  war-crazy  and  war-weary  willing  to  listen  to 
peace  at  last.  And  later  on,  in  the  days  of  paper-treaty  peace,  he  had  never 
ceased  to  raise  that  sole  insistent  cry  until  Lugano  and  long  after. 

When  Holland  was  a  student  in  Paris,  in  his  early  twenties,  out  of  the 
bitter  need  of  his  heart  in  the  darkest  hours,  he  had  written  to  Tolstoy. 
Tolstoy's  pamphlet,  "What  Should  we  Then  Do?"  had  led  him  to  the  hope 
that  perhaps  the  author  would  be  able  to  answer  Holland's  own  problem, 
"How  to  attain  the  harmonious  unity  of  life  and  thought,  of  faith  and 
works?"  which  tormented  him  with  uncertainty.  Tolstoy  had  answered  in 
a  letter  of  thirty-eight  pages  --an  act  which  won  Holland's  gratitude  and 
allegiance  and  helped  to  shape  his  whole  life,  giving  a  purpose  to  that  mind 
which  was  to  help  save  Europe  from  itself  in  war  and  peace.  To  the  young 
French  student,  Tolstoy  had  said: 
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The  Tragedy  of  Tolstoy 

The  true  Christian  caii  always  give  in;  it  is,  indeed,  impossible  for  him  not  to  give  in 
without  the  slightest  struggle,  to  every  form  of  violence.  But  he  cannot  obey  it,  he 
cannot  acknowledge  its  legitimacy. 

In  a  letter  to  Gandhi  in  1910,  the  year  in  which  Tolstoy  died,  the  latter 
had  said: 

. .  .  That  which  is  called  passive  resistance ...  is  in  reality  nothing  less  than  the 
teaching  of  love  uncorrupted  by  false  interpretations.  That  love  —  the  striving  for  the 
union  of  souls  —  is  the  highest  and  only  law  of  human  life,  and  in  the  depths  of  his 
soul  every  human  being  knows  this ...  In  reality,  as  soon  as  force  was  admitted  into 
love,  there  was  and  could  be  no  more  love,  and  as  there  was  no  law  of  love,  there 
was  no  law  at  all,  except  the  law  of  violence  —  the  will  of  the  strongest. 

At  that  time,  Tolstoy  had  declared  that  Gandhi's  experiment  in  South 
Africa  would  remain  one  of  the  most  significant  events  in  history.  Nine 
years  later,  Gandhi  had  become  the  chosen  leader  of  the  great  Indian 
movement  for  independence,  and  was  able  to  initiate  on  a  grand  scale  his 
programme  of  the  non-violent  struggle  for  freedom.  He  was  known  and 
admired  as  a  religious  teacher  throughout  the  world,  and  his  influence  had 
reacted  effectively  upon  the  West.  The  "bright  illumination"  from  the 
prophet  Tolstoy,  through  his  faithful  disciple,  had  become  a  motivating 
factor  in  world  politics,  directing  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  a  nation  twice 
as  populous  as  Russia  itself.  Furthermore,  it  was  of  tremendous  symbolical 
import  in  the  cycle  of  events,  in  the  inevitable  rhythm  of  the  world,  that 
Gandhi's  teachings,  derived  from  Tolstoy  and  revivified  with  the  fountains 
of  the  Mahatma's  own  spiritual  fertility,  should  have  swung  round  the  world 
to  inspire  again  Romain  Holland. 

The  Tolstoy  family  in  Jasnaya  Polyana,  where  Fiilop-Miller  visited  them 
for  some  time,  gratefully  entrusted  him  with  the  exclusive  rights  to  the 
European  publication  of  Tolstoy's  literary  remains.  With  the  assistance 
of  Alexandra  and  Tatyana,  Tolstoy's  daughters,  a  whole  fund  of  new  mat- 
erial was  brought  to  light:  many  priceless  short-stories,  extensive  ethical 
studies  and  writings,  and  the  voluminous  notes  and  recorded  conversations 
of  Tolstoy,  which  had  remained  unknown  for  fully  seventeen  years  since 
his  death. 

From  these  it  was  possible  to  reconstruct  the  whole  grandeur  and  tragedy 
of  the  sage  of  Jasnaya  Polyana,  and  produce  additional  evidence  of  the 
tremendous  influence  he  had  exercised  for  all  time  upon  the  civili/ed 
thought  of  East  and  West.  After  decades  of  a  practically  ascetic  life,  devoted 
to  profound  religious  studies  and  elaborate  ethical  writings,  with  advancing 
years  the  creative  artist  had  reawakened  in  him.  and  he  had  again  made 
concepts  and  sketches  for  an  epic  novel  and  numbers  of  shorter  works. 
In  him.  wan  that  hitter  fate  of  the  artist  and  religious  apostle  who,  despite 
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all  the  struggles  of  his  conscience  and  his  soul,  could  not  manage  to  make 
his  outer  life  conform  with  his  inner  spiritual  philosophy.  Particularly  was 
this  so  in  relation  to  his  family  and  the  administering  of  his  personal 
property. 

At  the  age  of  eighty-one,  with  that  clarified  illumination  which  comes 
very  often  to  the  Russian  peasant  as  well  as  to  the  sage,  he  had  suddenly 
made  up  his  mind  to  set  forth  as  a  wanderer  and  pilgrim  for  an  un- 
known destination  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  With  his  artistic  genius 
still  burning  unsatisfied  within  him,  and  his  religious  conscience  unable 
to  meet  the  demands  of  that  "bright  illumination"  within  his  own  soul, 
he  had  taken  to  flight,  with  the  intention  of  losing  himself  and  his  own 
name.  He  who  wanted  to  be  free,  and  free  of  all  possessions,  every 
human  tie,  how  he  would  have  wondered,  as  "Heath  overtook  him  in  the 
miserable  little  railroad  station  on  his  flight,  to  have  known  that  at  that 
very  moment  Gandhi  was  putting  into  practise  the  identical  gospel  and 
profession  of  faith,  which  he  was  himself  unable  to  fulfill! 

Of  all  the  works  on  Tolstoy,  combining  this  material  which  Fiilop-Miller 
had  re-discovered  and  given  to  the  world  in  the  published  edition,  perhaps 
that  was  most  strangely  moving  and  tragic,  which  bore  the  title,  "Tolstoy's 
Flight  and  Death"'  of  which  Romain  Rolland  was  impelled  to  write  to  the 
author: 

I  have  . .  .  found  it  profoundly  moving  .  . .  You,  have  understood  with  admirable  sym- 
pathy, how  to  group  in  this  one  volume  all  the. opposing  vpices,  and  the  tragedy  of 
Tolstoy's  last  months  is  here  revealed  with  poignant  intensity.  As  King  Lear  says,  none 
is  to  hi. line:  they  are  all  unfortunates... 

Among  the  unpublished  posthumous  writings  of  Anton  Tchekov,  Fiilop- 
Miller,  who  acquired  the  rights  to  their  European  publication,  found  a 
well-constructed  and  powerful  melodrama,  "That  Impossible  Fellow 
Platonov",  which  has  appeared  with  great  success  on  many  of  the  German 
stages,  in  the  version  by  Fiilop-Miller.  Of  the  author's  voluminous  activity 
and  catholicity  of  interests,  we  may  gain  some  idea  from  the  fact  that, 
together  with  his  own  total  creative  output  and  .his  life  as  a  journalist, 
lecturer  and  traveller,  Rene  Fiilb'p-Miller  has  still  foimd  time  to  edit  and 
publish  several  volumes  of  the  unknown  writings  of  Tolstoy,  and  sixteen 
volumes  of  Dostoievsky's  posthumous  writings,  which  had  remained  hidden 
to  the  world  during  forty  years. 

From  his  earliest  years  as  a  writer,  Rene  Fiilop-Miller  had  been  fascinated 
by  the  character  of  Dostoievsky,  the  writer  and  artist.  His  own  work  in 
psychology  had  led  him  to  examine  painstakingly  into  the  intimate  relat- 
ionship between  epilepsy  and  genius,  especially  *as  evidenced  in  the  life 
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and  novels  of  the  great  Russian.  But  in  this  connection,  there  remained 
many  interesting  problems  still  unsolved.  Through  his  discovery,  under  the 
most  unusual  circumstances,  of  the  extensive  literary  remains,  and  through 
his  acquisition  from  the  Dostoievsky  executors  and  Museum  authorities, 
of  the  exclusive  world-rights  to  their  publication,  Rene  Fiilb'p-Miller  was 
able  not  only  to  substantiate  his  own  conclusions,  but  to  invite  the  attention 
of  the  world's  foremost  psychologists,  pathologist*,  lovers  of  literature, 
and  creative  artists,  to  the  further  consideration  of  Dostoievsky,  the  artist 
and  the  man. 

So  important  did  Professor  Dr.  Siegmund  Freud  consider  Fiilop-Miller's 
findings  in  this  little-explored  domain,  that  he  was  moved  to  contribute 
the  introduction  to  the  author's  study  in  the  volume.  "Urgestalt  der  Briider 
Karamazov"  ("The  Original  Conception  of  the  Brothers  Karamazov"). 
Through  his  studies  based  on  further  volumes  in  the  Dostoievsky  series 
edited  and  published  by  Fiilop-Miller,  Professor  Freud  was  led  to  write  a 
painstaking  analysis  of  the  Russian  novelist  in  "Dostoievsky  and  Parricide", 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  English  review,  "The  Realist".  In  this 
article  the  famous  founder  of  psychoanalysis  gives  generous  recognition 
to  the  researches  of  Rene  Fiilop-Miller  which  have  enabled  Professor  Freud 
to  make  this  important  statement  on  a  vital  psychological  and  literary 
theme.  He  mentions  among  other  works  edited  and  published  by  Rene 
Fiilb'p-Miller:  "Der  unbekannte  Dostoievsky",  (The  Unknown  Dostoievsky), 
"Dostoievsky  am  Roulette"  (Dostoievsky  Plays  Roulette)  and  "Dostoievsky's 
Epilepsy". 

Upon  his  return  from  Soviet  Russia  where,  during  his  prolonged  stays, 
he  had  been  the  author  of  so  many  splendid  achievements  and  had  been 
the  first  and  only  sociologist  and  cultural  historian  to  elucidate  Bolshevism 
in  the  light  of  modern  psychology,  Rene  Fiilop-Miller  found  his  interest 
in  •  ollectivism  and  sectarianism  --  that  kindred  problem,  so  closely  allied, 
as  he  had  been  the  first  to  point  out  -  nndiminished  and  even  keenly 
•  timiilat.-d  amidst  the  immediacy  of  European  civilization.  He,  the  impartial 
and  candid  observer,  had  been  very  likely  the  only  one  who  had  ever  kept 
his  own  poise,  his  own  inner  perspective  and  absolute  freedom  from  tin- 
tyranny  of  sterile  ideologies  after  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  tin- 
alarming  scope  and  almost  hypnotic  sway  of  Bolshevist  psychology.  At 
tin-  rn-i  of  persistent  danger  to  his  own  life,  although  with  perfect  candor 
in  his  dealings  \\i\\\  thr  So\i«-t  authorities,  he  had  nevertheless  managed  to 
preserve  his  own  mental  and  spiritual  rqiiilihrinm.  ;»s  <-\idenerd  in  all  hi- 
works,  both  then  and  after,  on  the  present  Russian  regime. 

Collectivism  as  tin-  immediate  outcome  of  sectarianism  now  claimed  his 
undivided  at t.-nt inn.  It  was  characteristic  of  him  to  accept  nothing  except 
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at  first  hand,  and  for  this  reason,  at  the  cost  of  enormous  exertions  and 
expense,  he  had  always  gone  to  the  source  for  his  authorities  and,  with  true 
humility,  preferred  to  sit  at  their  feet  rather  than  be  content  with  the 
distortions  of  hearsay  and  blinded  enthusiasm  at  the  hands  of  fanatic 
disciples.  In  order  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  orthodox  religious  collectivism 
which,  in  isolated  instances  during  the  last  ten  centuries,  had  achieved  an 
enviable  state  of  perfection  among  outlying  communities,  cut  off  from  the 
world,  he  now  undertook  a  lengthy  journey  to  the  monastic  Republic  of 
Athos  in  farthermost  Greece.  On  its  sacred  mountains,  lying  on  the  most 
eastern  of  the  three  Chalcidicean  peninsulas,  in  the  midst  of  the  Aegean, 
this  patriarchal  community  on  the  outskirts  of  Europe,  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years  had  successfully  defied  the  advances  of  modernity  and  held 
itself  aloof,  aloof  as  the  inaccessible  Himalayan  fastnesses  of  Thibet,  from 
every  contact  with  the  world. 

Here  he  could  and  did  observe  minutely,  at  first  hand,  the  very  elemen- 
tal cells  of  group-ownership  and  group-living,  in  which  the  individual  is 
completely  secondary  and  submerged.  Here  lived  those  innumerable  and 
nameless  ones  who  had  given  up  the  world.  Among  the  so-called  "families" 
of  the  monks,  in  their  flowering  and  sun-swept  diminutive  villages,  in  that 
strange  land  where  no  woman,  nor,  indeed,  any  female  creature  at  all,  is 
ever  allowed,  there  is  real  community  living,  without  bloodshed  and  without 
terror.  All  property,  although  secondarily  administered  by  the  monkish 
groups  within  themselves,  is  primarily  held  to  be  the  common  good,  be- 
longing to  no  man  but,  in  the  creed  of  these  simple  anchorites,  to  God  alone. 

Here  for  some  time,  completely  shut  off  from  modern  civilization,  Fiilb'p- 
Miller  lived  and  studied,  as  one  of  the  monks  themselves,  accepting  all 
their  rigorous  rules  of  asceticism  and  identifying  himself  in  the  first  and 
last  principles  of  living,  with  every  one  of  that  State  of  six  thousand 
recluses  from  the  world  of  materiality.  His  studies  of  collectivism  as  evi- 
denced in  their  lives,  having  been  patiently  and  carefully  accumulated,  will 
be  nothing  short  of  a  revelation  when  he  has  finally  prepared  them  for 
publication  in  book-form.  Up  till  now  he  has  treasured  them,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  discriptive  articles  which  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  better-class  reviews.  They  constitute  for  him  a  permanent  record 
of  vital  contact  with  the  heart  of  spiritual  reality,  as  experienced  in  the 
hearts  of  the  monks  themselves  -  -  that  reality  which  is  to  be  sharply 
distinguished  from  the  world  of  visible  forms  and  manifestations  or,  as  the 
Athos  fathers  see  it,  "the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil". 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  of  Fiilop-Miller's  "Weltanschauung",  with 
the  clue  of  a  homogeneous  faith  and  interest  which  may  be  traced  through 
all  his  works,  it  would  seem  almost  inevitable  that  he  should  be  led  to  his 
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next  great  task  in  literature,  his  monumental  volume  on  "The  Power  and 
Secrets  of  the  Jesuits".  His  penetrating,  sword-like  glance,  for  the  truths 
and  discrepancies  of  organizations  with  the  tyranny  of  their  ideas,  must 
have  guided  him  unerringly  to  the  historical  recapitulation  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  of  which  Novalis  had  said: 

"There  has  never  been  any  such  society  in  the  history  of  the  world  . .  .  Forever  it 
will  remain  a  model  for  all  societies,  who  feel  that  organic  yearning  after  infinite 
dissemination  and  eternal  existence.  But  forever  it  will  also  be  a  living  proof  that  the 
disregarded  span  of  time  alone  brings  to  naught  even  the  wisest  of  undertakings,  and 
the  natural  growth  of  the  whole  human  race  relentlessly  surpresses  the  artificial  growth 
of  any  of  its  parts." 

While  it  was  not  his  object  to  treat  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  light  of 
Sectarianism,  indirectly  that  magnificent  work  "The  Power  and  Secrets  of 
the  Jesuits",  grew  out  of  his  expose  of  Russian  conditions,  as  he  himself 
describes.  However,  it  is  doubtful  if  his  originally  planned  correction  of  a 
natural  error,  would  have  grown  to  such  dimensions,  if  here  he  had  not  been 
again  confronted  with  one  of  those  unequivocal  problems  of  reality,  veiled 
in  the  mists  of  hearsay,  which  have  always  exercised  for  him  the  strongest 
fascination.  The  very  paradox  in  the  nature  of  things,  which  had  apparently 
made  of  this  wrorld-wide  organization  a  sort  of  "Ku-Klux-Klan"  in  the  style 
of  penny-dreadfuls,  when  in  reality  it  had  been  the  soul  and  saving  of  the 
Renaissance,  drew  him  on  once  more,  impatient  to  unravel  this  mystery. 

The  outcome  of  his  investigations  is  a  book  whose  splendor  of  spirit  and 
style,  whose  ironic  humour  and  gentle  tolerance,  whose  vision  and  scope 
and  depth,  have  made  reviewers  and  the  world  at  large  gasp  with  astonish- 
ment and  delight.  All  the  adjectives  and  superlatives  in  the  dictionary 
hardly  seem  to  suffice  when  they  try,  in  their  astonishment,  to  do  credit 
to  a  publication  which  is  probably  absolutely  unique  in  the  history  of 
literature. 

Here  is  the  full  flower  of  the  man  and  the  fruit  of  his  thoughtful 
labours.  Here  is  all  the  intensity  and  passion  of  romance,  and  the  scholarship 
of  universities  and  theologies  rolled  into  one;  here  is  a  history  of  the 
Renaissance,  a  history  of  full  four  hundred  years,  a  history  of  the  world. 
The  same  urbane  tolerance,  combined  with  inward  poise  and  the  true,  most 
inward  vision,  have  here  unfolded  a  life,  a  drama  and  an  age,  as  with  the 
agility  of  a  flea  the  theologian  turns  a  pun. 

Rome  of  the  Popes,  Jerusalem  of  the  pilgrims,  Venice  of  the  Doges, 
Japan  of  the  Mikados  and  China  of  the  dynasties:  Paris  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  Voltaire;  the  universities  of  Salamanca  and  Alcala;  the  salons 
and  intrigues  of  France,  where  Enlightenment  and  Jesuitism  fought  for 
power;  the  Jesuit  Republic  of  Paraguay;  the  boudoir  of  Madame  de  Pom- 
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padour;  the  mistresses  of  Kings;  the  Court  of  Ivan  the  Terrible;  the  French 
Revolution;  Catherine  the  Great;  America,  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  - 
these  are  but  a  few  of  the  actors  and  scenes  marshalled  beneath  his  skilful 
and  artistic  hands  within  the  pages  of  this  mighty  book. 

Something  new  in  the  line  of  biography,  something  new  in  the  line  of 
history,  something  new  in  the  line  of  reseach  —  all  these  three  are  combined 
in  the  outpourings  of  this  man,  in  this  tremendously  vivid  drama  of  the 
greatest  secret  society  of  all  times.  It  is  Fiilb'p-Miller  at  his  best,  because 
at  his  most  joyous,  creative,  logical  and  concise.  But  more  than  this,  it  is 
a  philosophy  and  a  critique  of  our  times  and  our  thought.  It  examines 
relentlessly  the  cruel  pretensions  of  the  "isms"  and  "ologies"  of  our  day, 
and  it  still  is  imbued  with  undying  faith  in  the  sense  of  unutterable  Awe. 

This  book  is  a  new  departure,  and  it  opens  up  new  fields,  not  only  for 
the  author's  further  works  but  for  the  whole  realm  of  literature.  There 
will  be  many  imitators,  and  there  may  be  some  who  in  a  measure  succeed, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  of  them  will  be  able  to  put  more  of  the 
immediacy  of  life  and  reality  into  his  book  than  has  this  artist  and  ori- 
ginator who,  since  its  publication  has  been  everywhere  acknowledged  as 
one  of  the  three  greatest  living  biographers  and  historians,  if  not  over- 
shadowing them  all. 

He  has  not  been  afraid  of  religions  and  creeds.  That  his  pure  objectivity 
of  thought  has  been  everywhere  appreciated  and  cherished,  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  members  of  all  religions  orders  and  creeds,  and  those 
who  have  no  creed,  have  been  unanimous  in  their  praise  and  appreciation. 
The  Catholic,  Protestant,  Liberal,  Freemason,  Freethinking,  Rationalist 
Scientifice  and  Theological  press  alike,  of  all  the  world,  have  had  no  fault 
to  find  with  it.  It  is  a  book  whose  nobility  of  purpose  cannot  be  confused. 
At  last  here  is  that  miracle  among  books,  that  work  which  is  universally 
understood  and  cannot  be  misinterpreted  and  misunderstood.  To  have 
achieved  that  alone,  would  have  placed  Rene  Fiilb'p-Miller  among  the  great- 
est living  thinkers  and  writers,  and  it  will  entitle  him  to  laurels  long  beyond 
his  day.  This  book  will  shine  forth  for  a  long  time,  because  it  is  illuminated 
with  the  light  within.  It  is  the  reflection  of  a  lambent  flame  in  a  poised, 
and  positive,  impassioned  soul.  As  such,  it  is  an  integral  part  of  our  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  heritage. 

With  "The  Power  and  Secrets  of  the  Jesuits".  Rene  Fulop-Miller  has 
reached  a  pinnacle  and  rounded  off  an  epoch  in  his  own  productive  career. 
His  works  which  have  hitherto  appeared  (soon  to  be  brought  out  in  the 
collected  edition)  present  us  with  a  glowing  panorama  of  all  the  creative 
elements  of  our  own  times.  In  their  skilful  clarification  of  the  manifold 
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complexity  and  tangled  problems  which  we  see  about  us,  they  afford  an 
illuminating  contemporaneous  history  of  our  culture  and  civilization. 

His  next  immediate  publications  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  principally 
devoted  to  the  real  nature  of  American  greatness,  and  its  contribution  to 
the  world.  Altogether,  his  works  will  then  comprise  a  veritable  encyclopae- 
dia of  modern  thought,  artistically  planned  and  carried  out,  and  faithfully 
reflecting  all  the  tragic  meanness  and  triviality  as  well  as  all  the  heroic 
dreams  and  achievements  of  the  new  age  of  reality  and  truth. 

That  such  an  encyclopaedia  will  not  be  any  dry  affair,  no  simple  academic 
discussion  of  the  facts,  we  may  feel  assured  because  of  the  genuine  creative 
mind  with  which  Rene  Fiilop-Miller  treats  of  living  political  and  cultural 
problems  arising  out  of  events  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  He  best  of  all, 
brother  with  sinner  and  saint  and  despised  and  afflicted,  understands  intui- 
tively the  art  of  reproducing,  with  skilful  stage-directions,  against  colossal 
backgrounds,  the  colourful  drama  of  this  day  and  hour,  in  all  its  movement 
and  intensity,  full  of  the  breathless  sense  of  passion  and  catastrophe,  of 
laughter  and  of  tears,  with  for  its  audience,  if  not  the  Gods,  at  least  the 
wise  and  elder,  shining  stars. 


RENE  FOLDP-MILLER  AND  AMERICA 

Chronological  features  are  very  often  misleading,  bibliographies  even 
more  so.  Therefore,  in  introducing  Rene  Fiilop-Miller  to  the  American 
public,  it  would  be  unwise  to  put  all  the  stress  upon  the  events  of  his 
life,  or  simply  upon  the  list  of  his  works.  Just  as  he  has  declared  of  the 
universal  actors  on  our  human  scene,  that  for  him  they  represent  both 
future  and  past  in  one  vivid  flash  of  the  present  -  -  since  the  present  is 
all  UP  are  ever  able  to  grasp  --  just  so  it  i»  essential  to  comprehend  the 
man,  if  we  can.  in  the  totality  of  his  present,  with  all  his  present  interests 
and  appeal,  the  appeal  which  he  has  for  the  world,  and  the  world  for  him. 

As  an  observer,  he  is  the  voice  of  the  present  and  of  the  past.  He 
-'.in  U  at  the  threshhold  of  the  old  world  and  the  m-\\.  looking  neither 
back  at  the  past  with  owlish  regrets,  nor  into  the  futurr  \\ith  a  silly  and 
i  \sitt.-MM_'  optimism.  He  sees  life,  the  life  of  today,  as  one  organic  whole, 
Mini  IIP  is  tin-  m«<lrin.  fnll\  int.-lliu«'iit  man.  with  all  hi*  SPH-SP*  ami  farnl- 
ii--~  awake. 

It  would  not  br  logical  in  llip  rmirsp  of  things,  in  a  pn»<pnt  throbbing 
with  thr  imminence  of  untold  events,  in  a  world  full  of  protagonists  of 
the  unutterable  nmm.-ni.  mich  as  we  are  now  fa<  m-.  that  Rene  Fulop-MHI.  r 
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could  remain  for  long  unknown  to  us  personally,  unacquainted  with  our 
shores,  our  life,  our  people.  To  him,  for  whom  the  immediacy  of  personal 
contact  is  such  a  fundamental  necessity,  this  visit  to  America  is  essential. 
It  brings  him  face  to  face  with  our  reality.  He  is  not  willing  to  speak  or 
observe  from  theory,  or  to  remain  at  a  distance  in  the  lofty  isolation  of 
a  European  dispassion  and  retreat;  he  must  feel  the  pulse  and  grasp  the 
hand  of  the  American  people  and  come  to  know  them  as  they  are. 

Rene  Fiilop-Miller  is  bringing  to  America  that  rare  gift,  in  which  there 
is  no  affectation  or  disaffection:  the  dispassionate  and  unprejudiced  point 
of  view.  He  is  willing  to  be  convinced,  not  of  what  he  already  knows,  but 
of  that  which  others  hold  to  be  their  highest  truth  and  good.  In  the  firm 
conviction  that  he  should  seek  to  understand  and  share  their  views,  he, 
the  extreme  individualist,  would  enter  into  their  lives  and  become  one  of 
them.  He  does  not  seek  to  be  feted  and  petted  and  idolized;  he  hopes  fer- 
vently to  learn  and  know  and  see. 

It  was  this  spirit  which  he  took  with  him  into  Russia,  which  made  him 
understand  and  faithfully  depict  a  system  and  a  scheme  of  thing  so  dia- 
metically  opposed  to  his  inmost  convictions.  It  was  this  same  contact  with 
reality,  which  made  him  feel  so  humanly  sympathetic  with  Gandhi  and 
Lenin,  realizing  acutely  how  both  were  sincere,  and  why  both  had  failed. 
It  was  this  same  realization  of  the  fundamental  antithesis  in  human  life 
which  made  him  understand  the  lecherous  rascal  and  wonderful  saint, 
Rasputin,  and  present  him  in  such  a  light  that  modern  psychology  and 
psychoanalysis  wonderingly  must  acknowledge1  here  is  an  almost  perfect 
picture  of  the  Russian  soul. 

Finally,  it  was  this  which  brought  him  to  consider,  similarly,  the  contrib- 
utions which  the  Jesuits  had  made  to  civilization.  In  that  utter  fairness 
of  his,  he  saw  how  much  the  world  had  to  owe,  at  this  stage,  to  the  work 
they  had  begun  and  carried  on.  It  was  not  their  essential  past  which  in- 
terested him,  but  their  essential  present.  The  life  the  Jesuit  leaders  and 
followers  had  lived,  was  the  life  they  had  poured  into  the  life  of  today,  on 
whose  foundations  we  build.  Such  a  selfless  oblation  was  worthy  of  the 
most  reverential  appreciation. 

The  pressure  at  which  Rene  Fiilop-Miller  works,  can  hardly  be  imagined, 
is  almost  legendary.  Neither  rationalization  in  Russia's  wildest  dreams,  nor 
even  the  far-famed  "American  tempo",  can  teach  him  anything  in  this 
respect.  Since  the  popularity  of  relativity,  it  is  well  known  that  he  who 
travels  at  great  speed  in  a  machine  above  the  earth,  sees  simultaneously 
many  things  which  have  just  occurred,  and  what  is  going  on  now  and  an 
hour  hence.  He  sees  things  happening  on  all  sides,  both  in  time  and  space. 
So,  in  the  mental  realm,  it  is  with  Rene  Fiilop-Miller.  The  tempo  of  his  life 
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has  to  conform  to  the  speed  of  the  present,  in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  evolution  of  ideas.  This  is  not  the  pose  of  "modernism".  It  is  the  im- 
perative demand  of  the  moment.  In  the  same  way,  the  interpreter  has  to 
keep  pace  with  two  or  three  people  speaking  different  languages,  at  the 
same  time  giving  them  logical  answers,  asking  logical  questions  and  —  keep- 
ing his  head. 

From  this  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  Fiilop-Miller  was  made  to  fit  into 
our  American  scheme  of  things.  A  man  so  brilliant  and  so  many-sided,  with 
such  an  alive  perception  of  living  realities,  should  be  the  right  microphonic 
ear  for  the  vibrant  and  resonant  life  of  America.  He  who  feels  with  us 
intelligently,  at  the  same  time  retaining  both  sufficient  perspective  and 
intimate  contact  with  life  as  we  know  it,  may,  after  all,  be  the  chosen  one 
to  write  "the  great  American  book".  The  life  of  today  is  the  book  of 
tomorrow,  and  Rene  Fiilop-Miller  is  eminently  capable  of  seizing  hold  of 
it  and  preserving  it  for  us  in  an  epic  and  glamorous  tone-film  of  literature. 

Therefore,  we  can  afford  to  rejoice  if  the  spirit  seizes  Rene  Fiilop-Miller 
from  the  time  he  sees  the  towers  of  Manhattan  until  the  Golden  Gate,  and 
he  be  led  to  produce  for  us  and  for  the  world  a  book  as  magnificent, 
understanding  and  penetrating,  as  that  which  he  did  for  the  Bolsheviks  and 
the  Jesuits.  We,  too,  have  given  our  tithe  to  this  civilization,  as  he  justly 
knows;  and  we,  like  the  Jesuits,  have  our  four  hundred  years  of  tradition, 
although  it  be  with  all  the  accompanying  apparatus  of  collectivism  and 
mechanization,  which  seems  to  go  with  Bolshevism  and  deny  the  very  name 
of  tradition.  Only  the  keen,  discriminating  eye  can  see  there  is  no  incom- 
patability  in  this.  We  should  like  to  read  such  a  work  by  Fiilop-Miller. 
when  he  feels  he  has  known  us  as  completely  as  he  would. 

His  work  is  his  life,  and  his  writing,  with  that  voluminous  and  compen- 
dious  mind  of  his,  is  an  integral  part  of  his  existence.  He  takes  with  him 
wherever  he  goes,  not  the  superficial  journalistic  spirit,  but  the  genuine 
devotion  to  an  all-absorbing  passion,  that  passion  which  has  produced  the 
writing  of  his  works.  He  is  going  to  the  United  States  in  line  with  his 
previous  efforts,  in  that  preoccupation  of  his  with  the  significant  events 
and  protagonists  of  our  time.  Holding  the  innate  spiritual  values  of  a 
nation's  individuality  to  be  of  prime  importance  in  the  world  of  thought 
and  endeavour,  with  a  mind  free  from  prejudice  or  preconception,  he  is 
coming  to  study  the  American  people  as  their  guest  and  friend.  These  are 
the  motives  animating  all  his  creative  and  sociological  activities  since  he 
began  to  take  an  active  share  in  the  world  of  reality. 

This  understanding  \\liirh  is  native  and  natural  to  him,  is  admirably 
designed  to  fiml  < mitact  with  the  American  national  soul.  Ever  since  he 
first  dniiik  up  the  floods  of  Whitman's  immortal  poetry,  with  its  singing, 
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throbbing  and  hymning  of-  American  names  and  places  -  "Mannahatta, 
Savannah,  Dakota,  Niagara  and  California"  -  these  names. have  called  to 
him  and  sung.  He  has  felt  their  peotry  and  appeal  as  if  they  were  in- 
dissoluble from  his  own  spiritual  inheritance.  Walt  Whitman  has  always 
remained  the  poet  to  whom  he  feels  instinctively  attuned.  He  sees  in  him 
the  universal  singer  of  mankind,  the  spirit  of  affirmation,  "the  psalmist  of 
reality". 

Herr  Fiilop-Miller  still  treasures  and  shows  with  pride  his  soiled  and 
tattered  copy  of  "Leaves  of  Grass",  just  as  it  came  out  of  his  knapsack, 
after  being  carried  through  the  trenches  in  the  War.  In  all  the  American 
panoramic  past  and  present,  he  considers  Whitman  to  be  a  stupendous 
prophetic  figure,  as  if  drawn  out  of  the  old  Testament,  with  something  of 
the  New  -  -  with  all  the  revolutionary  fire  and  enthusiasm  of  Isaiah,  and 
all  the  affirmative  humility  and  joy  of  Christ.  He  was  the  great  anointed 
visionary  of  American  democracy.  He  stood  upon  the  very  threshhold  of 
the  new  age  in  which  we  are  all  now  of  one  part.  The  age  of  reality  which 
he  foresaw  and  foretold  in  splendid,  universal  strophes,  is  at  once  the  aim 
and  all,  the  positive  answer  of  existence  unto  existence  for  Rene  Fiilop- 
Miller,  as  he  looks  now  at  life  and  at  us  in  his  own  time. 

In  the  light  of  this  intense  spiritual  realism,  he  tries  to  see  us  as  we 
are.  "Americanism"  has  never  been  a  banal  definition  in  his  eyes;  he  has 
known  all  along  there  is  a  spiritual  reality  behind  it.  We  can  feel  reassured 
that  he  will  meet  us  with  no  tinge  of  sentimentality,  but  with  sincere  and 
masculine  criticism,  in  all  due  recognition  of  the  true  American  spirit  and 
what  there  is  of  real  greatness  in  this  land.  There  will  be  no  belabouring 
from  a  superior  point  of  view,  nor  any  exaggerated  enthusiasm  for  those 
obvious,  kindred  European  things  of  which  the  foreigner  as  a  rule,  loves 
to  retail  the  virtues.  Rene  Fiilop-Miller  has  all  the  strength  of  genuine  satire 
and  a  healthy  sense  of  humour.  Whereas  in  "The  Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshe- 
vism", his  humour  was  caustic  and  grim,  in  "Rasputin"  it  was  broad  and 
grinning,  and  in  "The  Power  and  Secrets  of  the  Jesuits"  it  is  delightfully 
daring  and  ironic. 

It  is  his  firm  conviction  that  the  great  key  to  a  real  culture  is  the 
cultivation  of  "The  Comic  Spirit",  as  Meredith  discerned.  He  points  out 
that  every  stiff-necked,  wooden-headed  or  steel-rivetted  structure  of  human 
reason,  falls  to  the  ground  like  a  house  of  cards,  the  minute  the  healthful 
winds  of  humour  blow.  Indeed,  he  dates  the  dawning  of  a  new  era  in 
history  from  that  moment  when  Voltaire's  purging  laughter  first  rang  out. 
He  believes  the  fatuous  seriousness  and  self-importance  of  demagogues, 
shoult  be  wisely  held  in  check  through  the  establishment  of  a  natibnal 
league  of  langhter.  The  nation's  native  wit  should  be  personified  in  a 
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Minister  of  the  Comic  Spirit,  such  as  we  have  it  in  the  spiritual  office  of 
Will  Rogers,  who  is  an  efficient  offset  to  the  deadly  earnestness  of  "demo- 
cratic institutions"'.  Such  a  man,  he  believes,  is  indispensable  in  a  demo- 
cracy, to  keep  the  theoreticians  with  their  windy  ideologies,  from  gaining 
the  upper  hand  and  stifling  free  initiative,  creative  intellect  and  will.  Only 
so  can  the  health  of  the  body  politic  effectively  be  preserved.  For  humour 
is  the  hygiene  of  the  soul. 

With  Bergson,  he  considers  humour  to  be  one  of  the  most  striking 
appearances  of  a  collective  civilization,  contributing  the  proper  national 
equipoise  and  even  serving  to  reconcile  international  differences.  For  this 
reason,  he  is  going  direct  to  Hollywood  to  investigate  the  phenomena  of 
that  stabilizing  comic  spirit  as  revealed  in  the  production  of  American  films, 
supplying  the  standard  amusement  for  collective  man.  As  a  companion 
volume  to  his  handsome  work  on  "The  Russian  Theatre",  and  "The  Chinese 
Theatre"'  (in  preparation),  he  has  been  asked  to  write  a  comprehensive 
study  of  "The  American  Theatre".  In  this  richly  illustrated  book  will  be 
incorporated  an  analysis  of  the  humorous  element  in  American  films,  with 
their  systematic,  almost  mechanical  "rationalizing"  of  human  types  and 
characters,  and  their  frank  catering  to  the  vast  masses  of  the  public. 

It  was  his  faith  in  the  saving  office  and  virtue  of  humour  that  led  him 
to  write  his  novel  "Maladin"1.  warmly  appraised  by  distinguished  writers 
and  critics  alike,  and  eagerly  sought  after  among  European  publishers.  But 
the  author  has  withheld  it  until  the  completion  of  his  great  series  of  works 
on  cultural  and  sociological  problems.  The  first  of  a  trilogy  he  has  planned, 
it  is  too  soon  to  betray  the  contents  of  this  tale,  but  the  problem  is  unique: 
the  plot  turns  upon  the  revolt  of  the  child,  in  the  spirit  of  games  and 
play,  against  the  super-sententiousness  and  exaggerated  importance  of  its 
elders.  Full  of  the  naive  spirit  of  pure  joy  and  delight  is  this  "Maladin", 
and  we  can  only  hope  that  Rene  Fiilb'p-Miller,  after  refreshing  himself  at 
the  fountain-head  of  youthful  energies  and  laughter  in  America,  will  de- 
vote himself  unreservedly  to  its  immediate  publication. 

Fiilbp-Miller  can  laugh  the  heartiest  laughter;  he  sees  the  safety  in  it 
as  a  release  from  extremes.  Of  the  Jesuits  he  has  remarked,  they  are  tin- 
only  purely  religious  Order  which  indulges  in  a  ready  wit  and  saving  sense 
of  humour.  This  makes  for  that  tolerant  attitude  able  to  perceive  th<- 
reality  of  things:  that  eternal  poise  between  Faith  and  Unfaith,  as  Goethe 
!>ut  it.  or  "hr> ond  Good  and  K\il".  as  in  Nietzsche's  vision.  It  is  that  safe 
and  secret  place  in  \\hirh  the  soul  stands  still,  takes  stock  of  the  conflicting 
voices,  and  has  its  fun  with  riiln-r  rnlintio  ad  absurdum,  the  strained 
pretensions  of  pious  solemnity,  or  the  ghastly  grimaces  of  an  obscene  devil. 

The  heartiest  soldiers,  be  they  men  of  peace  or  war,  do  battle  with  a 
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smile.  In  Rene  Fiilop-Miller  we  see  that  poet  and  philosopher  who,  without 
vaunt  or  fear  of  arms,  went  out  to  observe  those  warring  forces,  the  hosts 
of  ideology  and  cant,  and  found  them  both  absurd.  Although  at  first  he 
saw  primarily  the  great  antithesis  of  things,  the  almost  tragic,  unrelenting 
pull  between  the  forces  of  good  and  evil,  today  he  comes  to  America  with 
a  smile  of  greeting  and  a  kindly  glance,  having  found  that  sure  and  sane 
totality  which  only  a  perfect  sense  of  humour,  with  its  resultant  inward 
poise,  can  bring.  He  has  seen  all  the  excesses  and  exaggerations  of  human 
folly,  and  laughed  them  all  away. 

Only  by  looking  with  fearless,  smiling  eyes,  at  the  whole  of  life,  as  Walt 
Whitman  did,  can  we  ever  see  truly.  Without  pathos  of  speech,  that  great 
genius  of  the  American  soul  opened  our  eyes  to  the  pathos  of  reality  which 
surrounds  and  imbues  us  each  minute.  Whatever  came  beneath  his  hands 
was  ennobled  by  the  fearlessness  of  his  gaze  which,  in  everything  human, 
saw  through  unto  primeval,  universal  man.  As  Fiilop-Miller  says  in  his 
tribute  to  Whitman:  "He  was  the  first  great  Psalmist  of  Reality!" 

Seldom  has  there  been  a  universal  thinker,  like  Whitman,  who  in  our 
own  time  has  absorbed  the  history,  philosophy  and  literature  of  the  past, 
and  then  contributed  to  the  present,  not  a  synthesis,  but  a  whole  living 
and  compelling  individuality,  a  whole  world  within  himself,  a  world  in  which 
a  thinker  and  a  genius  reigns.  Holding  as  he  does  a  place  absolutely  unique 
in  contemporaneous  literature,  although  with  no  extravagant  claims  for 
himself,  such  a  thinker  is  coming  to  visit  America,  in  the  person  of  Rene 
Fiilop-Miller. 

Wilson  Vance 
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HOW  I  CAME  TO  WRITE  ABOUT  THE  JESUITS 

(From  an  Article  by  Rene  Fiilop-Miller) 

I  have  often  been  met  with  the  reproach  that  I  do  not  write  after  any  par- 
ticular system.  Those  critics  who  like  to  label  an  author  and  stick  him  in 
a  particular  pigeon-hole  for  all  time,  are  somewhat  embarrassed  when  they 
have  to  deal  with  my  work.  For  no  sooner  had  my  writings  on  Tolstoi  and 
Dostoievsky  appeared,  than  I  entered  into  a  thoroughgoing  discussion  of 
the  "mechanized  mass  man";  and  then  Gandhi  and  his  teaching  of  non- 
resistance;  Rasputin,  the  sectarian  mujik;  and  now,  finally,  that  share  of 
modern  culture  which  has  been  the  contribution  of  the  Jesuits. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  one,  idea  which  binds  together  all  these  seemingly 
so  divergent  themes  in  my  books.  It  is  the  problem  which  has  consumed 
me  since  my  youth  and  which  was  the  thing  which  first  led  me  to  writing 
at  all  —  the  problem  of  faith. 

Goethe  writes  in  his  notes  and  sketches  for  his  "Westostlicheri  Divan": 
"The  one  most  profound  and  essential  theme  of  world  history  and  the 
history  of  humanity,  to  which  all  of  us  are  subordinate,  is  the  conflict  of 
faith  and  unfaith".  Absolutely  convinced  of  the  perfect  truth  of  this 
apprehension  of  his,  I  have  made  the  attempt  in  my  books  to  depict  our 
age  in  the  light  of  its  great  struggles  with  the  problem  of  faith. 

The  latest  scientific  systems  such  as  psychoanalysis  and  the  comparative 
psychology  of  races,  which  have  done  their  best  to  prove  that  the  religious 
sense  is  a  "regression",  have  been  the  very  ones  to  establish,  in  spite  of 
themselves,  the  fact  that  the  religious  sense  is  something  in  the  constitution 
of  man  which  may  be  sublimated  or  suppressed,  but  never  in  any  case 
« \tin<:nished. 

M\  mannrr  of  writing  is  intruded  to  reproduce  the  spontaneous  interest 
with  which  a  man  of  the  twentieth  century  must  look  at  historical  things 
when  he  has  once  recognized  thai  they  ha\e  formed  his  own  living  present 
and  are  still  shaping  it.  That  is  why  I  have  always  emphasized  in  my  books 
that  which  appear*  to  he  most  important  from  our  point  of  view  to-day, 
and  have  disregarded  that  which,  in  the  lijiht  of  new  knowledge,  is  not 
worthy  of  our  regard.  In  this  sense  my  work*  mijrht  be  considered  to  be 
the  confession  of  a  man  of  the  twentieth  century,  written  hy  a  modern  man 
for  modern  men. 


Slogans  which  have  very  often  been  praised  to  the  skies  as  liberating 
humanity,  have  to  be  unmasked  as  behind  the  times;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  many  conceptions  which  by  most  people  are  condemned  as  perverse 
and  reactionary,  we  shall  have  to  recognize  as  having  power  within  them- 
selves, contributing  commensurably  to  the  formation  of  our  ideas  of  evolu- 
tion. In  the  light  of  such  an  objective  analysis  many  imposing  systems 
turn  out  to  be  impoverished,  whereas  much  that  was  despised  is  revealed 
as  truly  great 

Thus  it  was  that  in  my  recent  book,  very  many  important  contributions 
to  our  present-day  culture  have  had  to  be  rightly  attributed  to  that  Jesui- 
tism which  was  said  to  be  so  out  of  date.  It  was  particularly  necessary  to 
clear  away  a  lot  of  tough  and  deeply  rooted  prejudices,  which  were  the 
more  fanatically  accepted  because  they  were  supposed  to  be  the  opinions 
of  so-called  "illuminati". 

I  myself  revere  in  Voltaire  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  modern 
method  of  writing  history  from  an  unprejudiced  standpoint.  But  in  the 
spirit  of  Voltaire,  I  am  forced  to  ask  how  the  present-day  fashion  of 
thinking  can  be  considered  illuminated  when,  since  the  eighteenth  century, 
nobody  has  taken  the  trouble  to  revise  its  pre-suppositions.  And  how  can 
we  talk  seriously  about  the  ideal  of  an  absolutely  dispassionate  and  un- 
biassed criticism,  when  we  still  stick  tenaciously  to  those  dogmatic  opinions 
fabricated  so  long  ago. 

Upon  closer  inspection  it  appears  that  our  much  boasted  progress  which, 
unconcerned  with  all  the  developments  of  historical  research,  psychology, 
biology  and  philosophy,  still  sticks  to  the  opinions  of  the  French  ency- 
clopaedists, is  in  reality  as  philistine  and  reactionary  as  the  conservativism 
of  those  times. 

Real  freedom  from  prejudice  demands  of  the  modern  man  that  he  take 
up  the  fight,  in  the  first  place,  against  "the  dark  ages  of  enlightenment". 
Just  as  in  the  eighteenth  century,  they  had  to  take  the  field  against  the 
"intolerance  of  the  Middle-ages",  so  to-day  it  is  our  duty  to  annihilate 
the  platitudes  and  absurdities  of  a  so-called  "age  of  reason". 

Where  I  have  defended  the  Jesuits  against  unjust  attacks  I  have  done 
so  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  Protestant  thinkers  such  as  Leibnitz, 
Herder  and  Goethe.  On  the  other  hand,  when  I  have  criticized  Jesuitism, 
I  have  contrasted  the  Jesuit  system  of  thinking  with  the  ideology  of  Kant 
and  of  German  idealism;  that  is,  that  very  teaching  in  which  the  spirit  of 
protestantism  has  found  its  sharpest  philosophical  contours. 

It  was  in  order  to  correct  my  own  prejudices,  that  I  set  about  writing 
my  book  on  the  Jesuits.  When  I  was  writing  "The  Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshe- 
vism", I  was  still  imbued  with  the  customary  ideas  of  the  non-Catholic 
world,  and  thought  I  had  a  perfect  right  to  compare  the  Bolsheviks  with 
the  Jesuits,  as  an  organization  intended  to  suppress  all  freedom  of  thought. 
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Catholic  critics  pointed  out  to  me  the  errors  of  this  conception  and,  because 
I  did  not  \vant  to  pass  judgment  until  I  was  myself  convinced,  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  analyse  the  organisation  and  teaching  of  the  Jesuits.  A  year 
passed  and,  out  of  the  originally  planned  correction  of  a  few  lines  there 
came  into  being  a  book  of  six  hundred  pages. 

Although  four  centuries  had  been  clinging  steadfastly  to  prejudices  whose 
injustice  was  revealed  to  me  in  the  course  of  my  studies,  I  nevertheless 
did  not  shrink  from  the  task,  remembering  the  words  of  Friedrich  Albert 
Lange:  "The  truth  too  late  is  always  soon  enough,  so  long  as  man  remains 
alive". 

(Translated  by  Wilson  Vance) 


EXTRACTS  AND  QUOTATIONS  FROM  THE 
AUTHOR'S  WORKS 


THE  TERROR  OF  IDEOLOGIES 
"Freedom  Bourgeois" 

"Freedom  is  a  bourgeois  prejudice."  With  these  words  Lenin  gave  the  most  drastic 
expression  of  the  idea  that  humanity  can  only  participate  in  earthly  bliss  by  means 
of  a  dictator  and  a  reliable  army  together  with  a  corps  of  spies,  prison-overseers  and 
torturers. 

Confiscation  of  Mankind 

Bolshevism  is  not  only  aiming  at  the  confiscation  of  private  property,  it  wants  to 
confiscate  every  last  human  value  in  order  eventually  to  transform  the  independent 
thinking  creature  into  one  of  a  horde  of  willess  slaves.  What  an  immeasurable  contempt 
for  man  there  is  in  this  wholesale  suppression  as  the  only  way  of  salvation! 

Utopias  and  Terrorism 

At  first  sight,  the  development  of  Bolshevism,  which  finally  led  to  the  deportation 
of  its  founder,  can  only  astound  us.  On  closer  examination,  we  find  that  the  illimited 
employment  of  violence  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  principles  of  Russian  Com- 
munism. Utopias  and  terrorism  are  both  derived  from  that  same  spirit  of  exaltation  which 
presumes  to  postulate  inalterable  laws  for  the  evolution  of  humanity  and,  regardless 
of  the  infinite  variety  of  life  itself,  to  impose  them  on  the  world. 

Reformers  and  the  Arts 

Like  Lenin,  Gandhi  lacks  any  understanding  of  all  forms  of  life  and  culture  which 
do  not  serve  direct  social  ends.  They  are  both  children  of  an  age  in  which  misery  and 
need  appeal  more  strongly  than  ever  before  to  the  conscience  of  humanity.  Anyone  who 
feels  himself  so  intimately  bound  up  with  the  fate  of  the  multitude  as  these  two  men, 
can  feel  but  little  sympathy  for  all  the  things  which  do  not  directly  serve  to  help  the 
needy,  which  seem  to  be  a  mere  decoration. 

Modern  Scientific  Intolerance 

The  reproach  of  intolerance  has  been  made  against  the  Catholicism  of  past  centuries, 
because  it  insisted  upon  its  own  world  of  thought  and  terminology  as  the  only  one, 
and  refused  to  acknowledge  the  equal  rights  of  the  natural  sciences  to  their  philosophy 
and  terminology.  The  scientific  "Weltanschauung"  of  today  would  no  less  invite  the 
reproach  of  a  sorry  sort  of  dogmatism  if,  ignorant  of  its  own  great  critical  faculties  in 
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the   light    of    relativity,    it    should    refuse    to    allow    the    path    of    religion    as    a    perfectly 
justifiable  form  of  human  striving  after  truth. 

"Lofty  Ideas" 

The  modern  man  looks  with  pride  at  the  organization  of  the  juridicial  state  as  his 
own  most  original  creation.  But  it  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  traits  of  human 
nature  that  this  very  institution  has  been  made  to  serve  the  bestial  in  human  kind. 
Whereas  in  the  body  politic  of  every  state  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  poor  had 
long  remained  in  a  condition  of  absolute  anarchy,  on  the  other  hand,  espionage, 
denunciation,  imprisonment,  torture  and  the  judgment-seat,  were  marvellously  organized. 
This  officially  organized  cruelty,  it  is  true,  very  seldom  failed  to  find  its  own  justification 
in  a  "lofty  idea".  Indeed  it  often  seems  as  if  "lofty  ideas"  were  most  intimately  related 
to  cruelty,  and  absolutely  necessitated  the  spy  and  the  executioner  for  their  realization. 

Public  Executions 

The  French  Revolution  could  not  manage  to  get  along  without  the  executioner. 
Nevertheless,  it  took  a  significant  step  forward  by  having  the  revolutionary  tribunals 
pronounce  their  judgements,  however  cruel,  in  a  public  court.  It  is  true,  this  publicity 
was  only  an  infinitesimal  sign  of  progress,  but  whoever  realizes  how  slowly  the  civili- 
zation of  mankind  has  taken  place,  will  not  despise  even  that. 

The  French  Revolution 

Bolshevism  likes  to  invoke  the  name  of  the  French  revolution,  whose  heir  it  professes 
to  be.  But  although  the  rule  of  terror  in  Moscow  may  have  some  points  of  similarity 
to  that  in  Paris,  Bolshevism  is  certainly  not  one  step  nearer  to  that  right  to  freedom 
which  France  bought  so  dearly  with  bloodshed. 


THE  HEROES 
Adventurous  Dreamers 

The  ideas  preached  by  Lenin  and  Gandhi,  their  words  and  actions,  will  perhaps 
afford  future  generations  clearer  evidence  than  anything  else  of  the  motives  of  our 
time,  of  what  spheres  it  accomplished  permanent  work  in,  and  of  how  far  it  fell  short 
of  our  hopes.  Later  ages  will  measure  the  significance  of  our  epoch  by  the  standard  of 
the  work  of  Lenin  and  Gandhi,  and  the  inadequacy  of  these  two  men  will  show  the  tragic 
ticies  of  our  age,  which  set  itself  the  task  of  attaining  the  unattainable.  the 
concrete  realization  of  age-old  Utopias. 

Both  of  them,  Lenin  as  well  ait  Gandhi,  in  different  ways  undertook  the  heroic  and 
it  the  same  time  adventurous  experiment  of  putting  into  practice  the  long  cherished 
dreams  of  humanity. 

The  Great  Rebels 

Lenin  and  Gandhi  both  sprang  from  tlir  rarr  of  tin-  great  rebels,  and  what  unite* 
them  in  all  tlirir  rr»emblances  a*  well  a»  in  all  their  differences  is  that  both  were  con- 
vulsed by  one  and  the  tame  great  experience,  that  l.«,tli  In-long  to  an  age  which  was 
Htirred  to  its  deepest  foundations,  in  which  need  and  misery  began  to  arotue  not  only 
an  inartivr  «>r  frimdly  ami  charitable  pn>  Imi  that  genuine  sympathy  *»hieh  leads  to 


consciousness    of    personal    responsibility    for    every    evil,    and,    therefore,    necessarily    to 
rebellion  against  the  existing  political  and  social  order. 

Therefore  the  words  of  these  two  men  have  the  fascination,  and  at  the  same  tune  the 
disturbing  and  repelling  arrogance,  of  a  Gospel.  Like  two  prophets  they  stand  at  the 
opening  of  the  twentieth  century.  If  we  listen  to  them,  their  age  will  be  the  beginning 
of  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

In  Defence  of  Western  Culture 

Europe  cannot,  however,  accept  the  accusations  of  Lenin  and  Gandhi  as  both  a 
judgment  and  an  indictment,  for  like  all  accusations,  these  two  show  only  a  part  of 
the  truth.  Asia,  whose  spirit  rises  against  Europe  in  the  words  of  the  Hindu,  and  also 
in  those  of  the  Russian,  may  be  superior  to  us  in  many  respects,  but  only  Europe  has 
been  able  to  struggle  to  the  recognition  of  one  truth,  the  truth  that  the  accuser  may 
never  be  at  the  same  time  the  judge. 

Thus  this  age  will  listen  to  both  accusers,  but  will  be  able  consciously  to  oppose  to 
this  damning  verdict  the  defence  of  a  rich  and  manifold  culture  based  on  the  moral 
freedom  of  personality.  For  the  West  has  hitherto  known  how  to  transform  all  great 
ideas  coming  from  the  East  into  a  new  and  organic  enrichment  of  its  own  nature. 

The  Political  Guru 

But  even  in  Gandhi's  strange-seeming  attempt  to  permeate  politics  with  religious 
elements,  in  this  curious  mixture  of  prayer,  fasting,  and  statesmanship,  the  Mahatma 
proves  himself  a  practical  politician.  For  India  the  'holy  man1  is  the  only  possible  form 
of  national  politician;  for  throughout  the  whole  history  of  this  race  the  great  statesmen 
have  almost  always  been  the  product  of  the  spirit  of  religion.  The  figure  of  the  modern 
cosmopolitan  professional  politician  imported  from  Europe  is  alien  to  the  nature  of 
India,  and  would  never  arrive  at  any  real  inner  understanding  with  the  people.  What 
India  needs  is  just  that  blending  of  the  religious  and  the  political  which  is  incorporated 
in  Gandhi,  the  type  of  the  "political  guru'. 

Political  Non-Violence 

Gandhi's  revolution  is  unique  in  history  as  a  revolution  of  goodness  and  non-violence, 
under  the  leadership  of  a  man  who  preaches  understanding  and  sacrifice  and  whose 
motto  is  "Love  your  enemies"'.  It  is  true  that  in  earlier  times  reformers,  saints,  and 
founders  of  religions  have  preached  passive  resistance  in  face  of  evil,  but  what 
distinguishes  Gandhi's  movement  from  all  those  of  the  past  is  the  fact  that  the  Mahatma 
regards  non-violence  not  as  a  religious  and  ethical  precept  for  individuals  or  for  a  small 
community,  but  makes  it  the  basis  of  a  political  movement,  and  thus  for  the  first  time 
in  history  has  transformed  a  moral  perception  into  a  practical  political  system. 

Gandhi's  Nationalism 

Gandhi's  nationalism  contains  none  of  those  elements  which  make  the  nationalist 
movements  of  the  Western  countries  seem  a  menace  to  peace.  Gandhi's  national  ideal 
is  not  the  principle  of  narrow  concentration  on  his  own  nation  and  a  hostile  attitude 
to  all  other  nations;  it  is  rather  a  consciousness  of  having  a  specific  task  to  fulfil  for 
India.  Whenever  nationalism  ceases  to  use  violence,  and  consciously  and  unconditionally 
rejects  violence,  it  will  become  a  principle  fundamentally  different  from  the  nationalist 
imperialism  of  Europe.  Gandhi  has  awakened  the  Indian  people  to  a  national  ethical 
system  which  can  never  be  a  danger  to  other  countries. 
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Lenin's  Limitations 

Lenin's  whole  life  is  a  proof  that  he  honestly  desired  the  liberation  of  humanity, 
that  his  work  was  the  result  of  a  profound  sense  of  kinship  with  the  dispossessed  masses 
and  a  sincere  endeavour  and  ardent  longing  to  put  an  end  to  poverty  and  misery.  But 
the  means  by  which  he  tried  to  carry  out  this  liberation  were  cursed  by  that  mediaeval 
despotic  spirit  from  which  Lenin,  even  in  his  loftiest  fights,  could  never  quite  free  himself. 

The  Militant  Philosopher 

Both  Lenin  and  Gandhi  have  gone  forth  from  the  basis  of  a  theory,  both 
originate  from  a  thinking-system  of  their  own,  which  they  have  carried  over  into  revolu- 
tionaiy  political  practice.  With  both,  philosophical  conceptions  have  been  made  axiomatic 
of  their  statesmanship,  have  been  embodied  in  their  war-cries  of  militant  policy.  Thus 
in  Lenin  and  Gandhi,  we  have  not  only  a  new  type  of  politician,  but  also  a  new  type 
of  philosopher,  in  short,  "the  militant  philosopher". 


THE  MASS  MAN 
The  Infant  Mass  Man 

It  is  only  in  his  rage  that  the  collective  man  shows  his  strength;  a  fight  is  the 
element  in  which  his  real  nature  is  most  strongly  in  evidence.  And  this  is  a  sure  proof 
of  the  primitive  state  in  which  he  still  is,  for  it  is  exactly  the  attitude  of  prehistoric 
man  to  the  outer  world  . . .  But  instinctively  we  ask  ourselves  whether  this  'mass  man' 
gives  any  promise  of  rising  above  organized  prowling  and  growling,  above  attacks,  and  of 
becoming  a  superior  being,  whether  he  is  really  destined  to  contribute  new  values  to 
history.  At  present,  seeing  him  still  in  the  first  stages  of  his  development,  we  look  in 
vain  for  that  'collective  mechanism'  which,  according  to  Bolshevist  affirmations,  is 
gloriously  to  replace  the  slaughtered  individual  soul;  we  can  find  very  little  trace  of  the 
constructive,  creative  capacities  which  alone  can  furnish  the  criterion  of  its  historical 
vocation. 

Individual  and  Mass  Man 

Strange  must  seem  this  meeting  on  the  brink  of  time:  here  on  the  one  side,  is  still 
the  individual,  who  to-morrow  perhaps  will  be  only  a  ghost  from  an  epoch  which  has 
been  won  through,  while  there,  only  a  few  paces  away  and  yet  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  gulf,  stands  already  that  superior  new  being  elected  to  succeed  the  individual.  The 
older  man  may  see  and  grasp  how  the  wonderful  creature  looks,  and  wherein  it  differs 
from  himself  and  his  kind. 

The  Individual  Automaton 

The  main  characteristic*  of  the  individual  existing  in  the  mass  are,  therefore,  a  dis- 
appearance of  conscious  personality,  and  a  predominance  of  the  unconscious;  the  indi- 
vidual is  no  more  himself,  he  has  rather  become  'an  automaton  with  no  will  of  hit  own'. 

Mechanical  Utopias 

world   of   "romantic   rationalism"  and    a   "mechanical  Utopia",   these  are   the   two 
fundamentally    oppoacd    cultural    com,,,i-     uith    all    thrir    chain    of    inner    contraditiona, 
wilfully  •uperimponed  on  Russia  —  ihr  j.run,    creation  of  BoUhevium  in  all  iu  phase*  - 
a  peculiar  and  absolutely  i*olated  phenomenon 


AMERICANISM  VERSUS  BOLSHEVISM 
"American  Mechanization" 

In  Russia,  there  is  scarcely  any  industry;  the  factory  proletariat  sinks  into  insigni- 
ficance compared  with  the  great  masses  of  the  peasantry;  in  the  country,  the  soil  is 
still  worked  with  the  most  primitive  tools;  everywhere,  so  far  as  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial technique  is  concerned,  Asiatic  medieval  methods  of  work  and  organization 
prevail.  But  it  is  just  here  that  there  is  continual  talk  about  "American  mechanization", 
which  is  regarded  as  the  loftiest  expression  of  human  perfection. 

The  Dream  of  Chicago 

We  can  now  understand  how,  for  the  Bolsheviks,  industrialized  America  became  the 
Promised  Land.  At  an  earlier  period,  the  'intelligentsia'  still  looked  for  their  models  in 
Europe;  but,  immediately  after  the  Revolution,  a  wild  enthusiasm  for  America  started; 
the  magnificent  industrial  works  of  Germany  and  the  highly  perfected  plant  of  France 
and  England,  all  at  once  appeared  paltry  to  Soviet  Russia;  they  began  to  dream  of 
Chicago  and  to  direct  their  efforts  towards  making  Russia  a  new  and  more  splendid 
America  . .  . 

Machine  Worship 

This  grotesque  disparity  between  the  aims  of  the  Bolsheviks  and  the  preliminary 
conditions  laid  down  for  their  attainment,  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  traits  of 
Russian  Bolshevism.  For  the  very  reason  that  practically  no  industry  and  no  trained 
technicians  exist  in  Russia,  advanced  industry  and  the  real  engineer  are  there  held  to 
be  the  bearers  of  the  loftiest  wisdom  and  prophets  of  the  "noblest  revelations".  One  must 
have  heard  the  tone  of  naively  enthusiastic  infatuation  in  which  the  Bolsheviks  speak 
of  the  simplest  technical  achievements,  the  religious  ecstasy  with  which  they  rave  about 
'rationalized  industry4,  'mechanization1,  and  'complete  automata',  to  understand  how  deep 
is  their  longing  for  all  these  marvels  of  Amercan  civilization,  hitherto  denied  to  them. 

A  Twilight  World 

That  powerful  impulse  and  mighty  insurrection  that  was  going  to  create  a  new  world 
in  Russia,  came  to  a  sudden  halt  half-way  and  created  a  fantastic  half-world  which,  in 
its  self-divided,  twilight  character,  must  be  counted  among  the  most  extraordinary  social 
and  cultural  phenomena  of  the  age.  Present-day  Russia  is  presented  in  the  light  of  a 
hybrid  creature  generated  out  of  Asiatic  sluggishness  and  extreme  Americanism;  out  of 
mujik  and  robot. 

Hybrid  Mechanisms 

And  yet  all  these  things,  all  these  wind-motors  and  dynamos,  together  with  a  rationalist 
industrial  system  and  the  psychotechnical  organization  of  labour  become  phantastic 
Utopian  visions,  dissolve  into  symbolical  forms  of  crazy  irreality,  immediately  they  are 
brought  into  contact  with  the  typical  Russian.  In  Europe  all  these  things  are  entirely 
natural,  nay,  everyday  phenomena  of  economic  life,  since  they  are  merely  the  adequate 
expression  of  a  general  technical  development  based  on  civilization,  the  appropriate 
working  tools  of  the  Western  European.  But  if  these  products  of  a  specifically  Western 
stage  of  evolution  are  transplanted  into  a  world,  like  the  Russian,  where  all  the  necessary 
conditions  are  lacking,  then  these  tools  and  appliances,  in  themselves  material  and  rational 
in  the  highest  degree,  suddenly  become  senseless  and  useless  playthings  in  the  hands  of 
visionaries. 
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THE  NATURE  OF  BOLSHEVISM 
Bolshevism  the  True  Religion 

It  is  precisely  in  this  war  against  religion  that  the  religious  character  of  Bolshevism 
can  be  most  clearly  discerned;  for  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  all 
the  manifestations  of  the  Russian  life  and  mind  is  the  perception,  important  in  its 
psychological  bearings,  that  this  apparent  contradiction  conceals  an  identity.  The  furious 
hostility  with  which  the  'scientific  materialism'  of  the  Russians  confronts  all  religion  is 
one  of  the  surest  proofs  that  Bolshevism  itself  may  perhaps  be  treated  as  a  sort  of 
religion  and  not  as  a  branch  of  science.  For  true  representatives  of  science,  however 
strongly  they  may  personally  reject  all  the  things  of  faith,  would  never  carry  on  such 
a  fanatical  war  against  piety:  science  approaches  the  verities  in  quite  a  different  way 
from  religion,  and  has,  therefore,  no  fundamental  reason  for  setting  itself  up  as  a  bitter 
opponent  of  religion. 

The  Bolshevist  Brotherhood 

The  very  passion  with  which  Bolshevism  fights  religion  must  make  its  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  a  system  with  a  scientific  foundation  suspect  from  the  first;  a  closer  in- 
vestigation unmasks  it  as,  in  fact,  very  closely  related  in  nature  to  those  numerous 
brotherhoods  which,  for  centuries  in  Russia,  had  carried  on  a  similar  hostile  religious- 
rationalist  campaign  against  the  prevailing  faith. 

Bolshevism's  Mystic  Fascination 

None  of  the  many  religious  brotherhoods  was  ever  seized  with  'holy  obsession1  to  such 
a  degree  as  that  of  the  Bolsheviks,  and  none  was  ever  so  prodigal  in  earthly  promises. 
Therein,  perhaps,  lies  the  secret  of  the  mysterious  and  almost  mystical  fascination  which 
attracted  such  great  hosts  to  it  and  won  for  it  such  power  over  Russia. 

A  Practical  Paradise 

The  rationalism  of  the  Bolsheviks,  therefore,  has,  in  fact,  its  roots  in  the  peculiar 
soal-life  of  the  Russian  sects;  the  hopes  of  all  these  men  were  always  set  on  a  paradise 
in  this  life,  on  a  'human  godhead';  their  religious  conceptions  always  displayed  thoroughly 
practical,  rationalistic  features  and  were  governed  by  the  longing  for  earthly  fdi<-it\ 

Peasant  Concepts  of  Brotherhood 

It  is  surprising  to  find  how  often  the  Bolsheviks  use  exactly  the  same  thought- 
structure  and  the  same  symbolic  images  as  those  with  which  the  peasant  sectarian-  in 
earlier  time*  painted  the  future  paradise  and  particularized  the  sacrifices  by  means  of 
which  alone  man  could  participate  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth.  The  Bolshe- 
viks may  sometimes  have  used  a  somewhat  different  technical  expression  for  one  or  tin- 
other  of  the  old  ritualistic  religious  prrcrptu,  but  the  sense  of  their  speeches  was  always 
tin-  name  as  that  of  the  sectarian  preachers,  and  it  wan  at  once  recognized  and  under- 
stood by  the  masses  in  its  new  form.  The  p*a»ants,  win  n  tin  H<>Mi.-\ik-  told  them  of 
Marxian  communism,  the  development  of  economic  productive  condition*,  and  **ciennti< 
materialism*  immediately  grasped  clearly  and  .  «.n..ily  the  gist  of  all  this  teaching, 
namely  that  it  was  mainly  a  question  of  thr  <l>  tril.nn..,,  ,,i  the  land  and  the  'brotl 
hood'  of  all  men. 
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The  Russian  Kingdom  of  God 

For,  if  we  disregard  the  somewhat  wooden  and  forced  scientific  terminology  of  Bol- 
shevik materialism,  and  concentrate  on  what  it  promises  to  its  adherents  who  are  ready, 
like  the  Molokany,  to  cast  away  all  their  possessions,  like  the  Khlysty,  to  accept  phy- 
sical communism,  and,  like  the  Skoptsy,  to  mutilate  themselves,  we  see  at  once  that  the 
final  goal  of  all  these  promises  is  again  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  which  the  Russian 
national  devil,  be  he  yellow,  blue,  or  red,  has  from  time  immemorial  promised  to  his 
believers  as  a  reward  for  their  renunciations. 

A  Substitute  Religion 

Anyone  trained  in  the  exact  methods  of  thought  of  the  West  can  see  nothing  in  this 
Bolshevik  materialism  but  one  of  those  substitute  religions  which,  since  the  decay  of 
the  earlier  faith  centred  in  the  Church  and  the  rise  of  scientific  rationalism,  have  con- 
tinually kept  springing  up  to  provide  humanity  with  a  new  creed  in  place  of  the  faith 
they  have  lost,  and  to  satisfy  their  eternal  yearning  for  freedom  from  all  evil  in  new 
forms  adapted  to  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  present  time. 

Radical  Materialism 

A  close  consideration  of  the  view  of  life  preached  by  the  Bolsheviks  will  show  that 
their  prophets  have  tried  in  vain  to  work  out  a  serviceable  system  as  a  basis  for  their 
doctrine.  It  can  be  proved  that  the  radical  materialism  which  they  represent  does  not 
satisfy  the  strictly  theoretical  requirements  of  scientific  judgment,  both  as  regards  its 
methods  as  well  as  its  conclusions  and  the  whole  process  of  its  thought. 


THE  RUSSIAN  SOUL 
Need  of  Individuality 

Even  the  Bolshevik  Revolution,  through  which  the  coming  world  of  the  impersonal 
mass*  was  to  do  away  with  the  individual,  needed  in  an  overwhelming  degree 
the  achievement  of  the  great  man,  needed  for  its  system  the  name  of  an  individual, 
just  as  it  had  need  of  sacred  relics  and  a  legend  for  the  establishment  of  the  communist 
world-church.  But  it  actually  seemed  as  if  Bolshevism  more  than  any  other  idea  re- 
quired a  personality  in  Lenin,  for  it  could  not  be  separated  from  him;  it  was  nothing 
but  the  powerful  historical  effect  of  a  mighty  individuality  which  was  used  to  thinking 
into  and  dealing  with  the  brains  of  the  mass. 

Lenin's  Brain 

And  just  as  in  former  times  the  hearts  of  the  saints  were  enclosed  in  golden  caskets 
and  preserved  as  wonder-working  relics,  so  was  enclosed  in  a  casket  and  preserved  as 
a  sacred  relic  the  most  valuable  part  of  Lenin,  not  his  heart,  but  his  brain. 

Practical  Incarnations 

For  in  Russia  every  idea  pushes  on  to  its  practical  incarnation,  both  good  and 
bad,  right  and  wrong;  nothing  remains  abstract,  everything  is  at  once  converted  into 
concrete  reality.  In  obedience  to  this  innermost  law  of  the  Russian  nature,  in  Russia 
even  errors  in  thought  must  take  life  and  form;  they  begin  to  breathe,  to  move,  to 
create,  and  to  destroy. 
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Indignation  and  Revolution 

In  Russia,  during  the  past  century,  the  common  characteristic  of  the  whole  field 
of  cultural  endeavour  has  been  the  spirit  of  indignation  and  revolt  against  existing  con- 
ditions. 

While  other  nations  have  been  able  to  point  to  their  periods  of  classic,  calm  of  fruitful 
contemplation  and  joyful  pride  in  previous  attainments,  the  history  of  Russian  civili- 
zation, even  in  its  most  productive  stages,  can  only  show  the  spirit  of  protest  and  dis- 
satisfaction. It  may  be  that  herein  lies  the  very  secret  of  the  overwhelming  influence 
which  the  Russian  literature  and  stage  have  exercised  upon  the  outside  world.  Russian 
art  is  instilled  with  the  contagious  power  of  indignation,  and  animated  with  the  spirit 
of  impassioned,  soul-shattering  self-condemnation. 


TOWARDS  REALITY 
True  Objectivity 

You  cannot  get  to  the  heart  of  reality  by  impersonal  theories,  a  dry  array  of 
facts,  and  an  uncritical  reproduction  of  expressions  of  opinion  pro  and  con.  Only  by 
experience  can  you  obtain  a  truthful  picture  of  men  and  their  actions,  words  and  ideas, 
and  only  a  concrete  representation  of  what  has  been  experienced  can  communicate  to 
others  a  true  picture  of  living  reality. 

By  objectivity,  I  mean  a  sincere  way  of  looking  at  things,  a  lack  of  bias  in  personal 
impressions,  an  impartial  attitude  to  what  is  seen  and  heard,  so  that  what  is  really 
great  will  be  recognized  as  great  even  when  it  alienates  and  wounds,  and  what  is  mere 
sham  and  pretentiousness  is  ridiculed,  however  emotional  its  appeal.  To  be  objective  is 
not  to  abstain  from  any  critical  estimate,  but  rather  to  approach  life  without  prejudice 
and  to  form  a  just  judgment  on  it. 

The  Believing  Modern  Man 

I  believe  in  the  free  will.  I  believe  in  the  power  of  the  soul  and  the  personality. 
In  particular,  my  studies  of  Bolshevism  have  once  more  convinced  me  that  it  is  not 
collectivism,  neither  the  mass  nor  the  herd,  but  individuality,  which  leads  the  world. 
Every  man  is  something  separate,  a  single  instance,  complete  in  himself. 

I  find  that  the  man  of  faith,  the  believing  man,  is  very  modern  indeed.  Materialism 
has  burnt  out  its  short  span  of  life  very  quickly.  The  reformers  are  more  insecure  and 
intolerant  than  the  church.  It  is  a  matter  of  perfect  inconsequence  to  fight  againet 
this  and  defend  that. 

The  Peace  Spirit 

In  every  land,  the  stirring  of  the  new  spirit  is  to  be  felt.  Dare  the  professional  poli- 
tician leave  this  out  of  account?  It  in  true,  the  reality  of  to-day  demands  our  first 
attention.  Certainly  the  victor  and  vanquished  have  been  chained  together  sin«-  tin- 
catastrophe  of  the  peace-treaties.  Not  one  of  those  who  has  taken  to  the  political  plat- 
form to-day,  has  a  promising  solution.  Therefore  it  would  seem  all  the  more  essential 
that  we  place  our  trust  in  those  who  hare  given  witness  to  their  high  sense  of  respon- 
sibility to  humanity  through  unmnitiing  labour,  scientific  and  artistic  achievements,  or 
the  purity  of  their  lives.  They  have  fought  against  the  war,  while  others  gave  in  to 
mass-hysteria.  Neither  war.  nor  revolution  has  clouded  their  minds. 
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Vital  Culture 

The  old  ideas  of  sloppy  internationalism,  a  sort  of  benevolent  psychic  Esperanto,  the 
gospel  of  rigid  uniformity,  have  failed.  The  eternal  values  among  nations  are  being 
weighed  and  esteemed  as  the  ideal  currency  of  thought  to-day;  cosmic  creative  values 
are  being  appreciated  and  understood.  The  real  exchange  of  vital  culture  is  that  which 
makes  the  nations  conscious  of  their  innermost  spiritual  identity,  that  primeval,  common 
Good  of  humanity,  the  bridge  which  leads  from  neighbour  to  neighbour,  to  the  uni- 
versal human  ideal. 

The  voice  of  Jean  Christophe,  this  John  crying  in  the  wilderness,  of  the  Man  to 
Gome,  has  reached  beyond  the  sound  of  battling  armies,  overleapt  all  boundaries,  ringing 
from  afar,  across  many  oceans,  to  America,  to  our  brothers  in  China  and  Japan.  The 
Kingdom  of  Jean  Ghristophe  is  becoming  a  reality,  and  the  roadway  which  carries  this 
new  and  living  Internationalism  into  the  wide,  wide  world,  is  the  roadway  of  education. 
Through  education,  the  newly  recovered  values  of  life  are  transformed  into  reality 
and  saved  for  the  future.  Not  peace-resolutions,  but  Peace-education,  brings  the  prac- 
tical solution. 

The  Ethic  of  Morality 

Leibnitz  and  Kant  have  very  clearly  shown  that  in  ethics,  just  as  in  astronomy, 
we  must  look  at  things  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sun,  if  ever  there  is  to  arise  any 
sense  and  harmony  out  of  the  apparent  disorder  and  confusion  of  human  affairs.  Morality 
must  not  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  that  virtue  which  is  possible  here  on 
earth,  but  from  the  idea  of  an  ethical  demand,  organically  conceived,  though  never 
fulfilled. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE 
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VOICES  OF  THE  GREATEST  THINKERS 
AND  WRITERS 

"THE  MIND  AND  FACE  OF  BOLSHEVISM" 
Nikolai  Berdyayev: 

...  It   is   the   best    and   most   profound   book  on   Bolshevism   which   has   hitherto   ap- 
peared outside  of  Russia.  Fiilop-Miller's  examination  is  very  objective  and  many-sided. 

Benedetto  Croce: 

.  .  .  Whoever  wishes   to  form  a  picture  of  the  mechanization   of  life   conjured  up   in 
the  wake  of  the  Bolshevist  Revolution,  should  read  this  work  by  Rene   Fiilop-Miller. 

Rudolf  Eucken  (t): 

It  is  an  extraordinary,  important  and  valuable  work.  The  most  significant  thing 
is  the  tact  with  which  a  difficult  task  is  approached;  the  reader  is  not  forced  to 
accept  a  ready-made  opinion,  but  his  judgment  grows  out  of  the  immediate  facts 
and  therefore  carries  its  own  convincing  weight.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  magni- 
ficent work  will  find  a  wide-spread  recognition  and  that  in  the  name  of  the  truth, 
it  will  do  its  good  work. 

Maximilian  Harden  (t): 

I  have  read  your  beautiful  work,  in  its  fine  binding,  from  cover  to  cover,  with 
the  most  intense  interest,  which  never  lagged.  It  is  the  sincere  work  of  an  un- 
commonly gifted  man,  who  loves  the  truth  and  who  knows  how,  in  the  white-heat 
of  creation,  to  be  guided  by  vision. 

Sven  Hedin: 

I  admire  the  author  who  has  succeeded  in  creating  this  beautiful  and  magnifi- 
cent work. 

Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal  (t): 

It  is  the  first  time,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  this  phenomenon  has  been  appreciated 
from  a  mental  and  spiritual  point  of  view  as  the  adversary  of  thr  spirit.  I  hope 
and  wish  that  your  work  may  exercise  a  very  widespread  influence,  and  that  for 
countless  people,  ••  for  me,  the  Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshevism  will  be  revealed  to 
the  inner  vision. 

John  Ilayne.s  Holmes: 

It  strikes  me  as  a  perfectly  marvelous  piece  of  work  --  a  masterpiece  of  its 
kind.  He  has  not  only  dealt  with  a  great  theme  greatly,  but  has  handled  material 
which,  so  far  at  I  know,  is  not  otherwise  available.  He  has  gone  a  long  way 
toward  getting  to  the  very  heart  of  the  greatest  event  of  our  i 
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Dean  Inge: 

The  great  work  of  Fiilop-Miller  completes  the  picture  drawn  by  Makeef  and 
O'Hara,  Ossendowsky,  Sarolea  and  several  others  who  know  Russia  from  the  inside. 
Fiilop-Miller's  book  is  the  most  instructive  of  all  that  have  appeared,  because  he 
was  really  allowed  to  see  all  that  he  wished  to  see,  and  because  he  is  not  anti- 
revolutionary  .  . .  The  author  argues  very  convincingly  that  Boshevism  is  religion, 
though  a  religion  of  Antichrist .  . .  Meanwhile,  Fiilop-Miller's  book  should  be  kept. 
It  is  a  unique  document  for  all  who  wish  to  study  a  neglected  subject,  the  symp- 
toms of  collective  mania,  the  fever  of  revolutionary  epidemics. 

Count  Hermann  Keyserling: 

This   book   is  a  monumental   literary   photograph   of  present-day   Russia. 

Selma  Lagerlof: 

No  book  on  Russian  Bolshevism  which  I  have  read  hitherto,  has  shown  me  so 
clearly  how  Bolshevism  has  endeavoured  to  put  its  stamp  on  every  aspect  of  social 
life.  No  book  has  explained  so  clearly  what  the  pioneers  of  the  new  movement 
were  fighting  for.  And  therefor  I  owe  the  author  true  admiration  and  gratitude. 

Emil  Ludwig: 

It  has  long  been  necessary  to  attempt  an  unbiassed  interpretation  of  the  New 
Russia,  and  Fiilop-Miller  ?eems  to  me  to  have  succeeded  in  this,  although  I  am  not 
always  in  agreement  with  his  critical  conclusions.  After  having  stayed  in  Russia  three 
months,  however,  I  have  recaptured  much  of  that  which  stimulated  and  impressed 
me  there,  and  have  learned  still  more,  from  the  reading  and  studying  of  this  im- 
posing work.  It  seems  to  me  very  well  calculated  to  clarify  European  mistakes 
on  this  subject. 

Desmond  MacCarthy: 

From  time  to  time  a  book  gets  written  which,  at  any  rate,  seems  to  make 
contemporary  events  comprehensible.  This  may  be  said  of ...  The  Mind  and  Face 
of  Bolshevism ...  It  will  make  the  Revolution  more  comprehensible,  the  effect 
will  be  to  deepen  the  conviction  that  Bolshevism  is  the  enemy  of  civilization .  .  . 
It  is  always  good  to  understand  one's  enemy:  that  is  why  I  have  chosen  this  book 
for  comment. 

Julius  Maier-Craefe: 

"The   Mind  and   Face   of   Bolshevism"   is   an   absolutely   phenomenal  work. 

Thomas  Mann: 

Your  work  is  an  invaluable  acquisition.  It  is  the  first  great  literary  opportunity 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Bolshevism  in  its  whole  material  and  spiritual  implica- 
tions, and  to  form  an  opinion  of  it. 

Karin  Michaelis: 

I  should  like  to  advise  every  working-man  to  save  his  pennies  in  order  to  buy 
this  book.  I  consider  it  just  as  essential  to  the  social-thinking  and  interested  man. 
as  the  cook-book  to  the  house-wife . . .  This  book  is  true  and  clear  and  proud . . . 
Its  shield  is  justice  and  its  aim  is  truth . . .  The  love  of  human  justice  evidenced 
by  the  author  makes  the  reading  of  this  book  a  high  and  rare  pleasure. 

H.  W.  Nevinson: 

The  wisest  and  fullest  book  I  have  read  upon  Russian  thought  and  social  conditions. 
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Eugen  Rakosi: 

. .  .  Fiilop-Miller  sees  . .  .  with  clear  eyes,  free  of  every  prejudice,  and  recognizing 
the  essential  behind  every  appearance.  He  weighs  and  narrates  in  such  interesting 
fashion,  with  such  a  wealth  of  knowledge,  that  we  resign  ourselves  gladly  to  his 
guidance  . .  .  Even  with  all  the  scientific  works  already  produced  on  the  subject,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  really  understand  Russia  without  this  contribution  by  Rene 
Fiilop-Miller. 

Bertram!  Russell: 

The  peculiarity  and  at  the  same  time  the  merit  of  this  book  is  that  it  treats 
Bolshevism,  not  from  the  standpoint  of  politics  or  economics,  but  in  its  wider 
aspect,  as  a  new  way  of  life  or  a  new  religion.  There  is  the  most  praiseworthy 
attempt  at  objectivity,  and  the  information  in  the  book  is  exceedingly  interesting  . . . 
There  are  remarkable  quotations  showing  the  intense  admiration  for  America. 

Dr.  Fiilop-Miller  is  himself  a  Socialist,  but  of  the  western  kind.  He  expresses 
a  view  which  is  exactly  that  of  the  present  reviewer  when  he  says:  "Once  the 
Russians,  with  their  religious  fanaticism,  had  adopted  the  principle1  of  impersonality 
and  mechanization,  it  followed  naturally  that  they  found  religious  ideas  and  dogmas 
in  everything  which,  like  organization  and  technique,  was  allied  with  collectivist 
evolution.  For  in  Russia  all  this  was  received  by  the  wrong  organ  of  perception: 
not  in  the  spirit  of  scientific  conviction,  but  as  the  expression  of  religious  feeling. 
Thus  the  elements  of  Marxism  went  astray,  and  landed  in  the  wrong  chamber  of 
the  Russian  consciousness,  in  the  'ikon  corner1  of  his  pious  heart-brain . .  .  The 
'imitation  of  the  machine*  was  soon  elevated  to  a  religious  need,  like  the  'imitation 
of  Christ'  of  old." 

The  art  of  Bolshevism  is  more  fully  treated  than  in  any  other  work  I  know  of, 
and  the  material  is  set  out  so  that  the  reader  who  disagrees  with  the  author's 
verdict  can  find  the  data  for  his  disagreement. .  . . 

Philip  Scheidemann  (Former  Chancellor  of  the  German  Republic): 

One  of  the  most  valuable  political  books  which  has  appeared  in  a  long  time. 
Quite  apart  from  my  personal  opinion  with  regard  to  some  details,  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  confess  that  here  is  a  work  which  no  one  can  pass  by  who  truly  wishes 
to  study  Bolshevik  Russia. 

Oswald  Spengler: 

As  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  literature  on  present-day  Russia  goes,  I  know 
of  no  book  which  leaves  such  a  convincing  and  devastating  impression.  I  should 
be  very  happy  to  know  that  it  has  found  •  wide  reception. 

Wickham  Steed: 

This  is  what  has  happened  in  Russia;  and  at  this  point  Mr.  Fiilop-Miller's  mighty 
volume  comes  in  as  a  valuable  analyai*  and  record  of  what  has  actually  happened. 

Jakob  Wassermann: 

In  its  totality,  it  conveys  an  iraprr«*ion  of  stifling  violence.  In  the  midst  of  the 
general  turmoil  of  opinions,  judgments,  hopes,  fears,  defeats,  promises,  political 
machinations  and  ideas  of  rejuvenation,  for  the  undecided  European  there  is 
scarcely  any  more  instructive  reading  than  this  book.  It  opens  up  the  view  of  an 
immensely  strange  and  dangerons  world.  *iih  implications  which  are  certainly  -nil 
in  their  beginnings. 
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H.  G.  Wells: 

This  book  is  of  the  most  extraordinary  thoroughness  and  is  to  be  considered 
among  the  most  important  products  of  recent  German  literature.  I  have  read  it 
with  keen  interest  and  find  it  illuminating  and  well  done. 

Franz  Werfel: 

It  has  made  a  very  powerful  and  soul-stirring  impression  on  me.  For  several 
days  I  have  been  quite  overcome  by  this  sincere  and  painstaking  interpretation, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  convincing  and  annihilating  of  anything  which  I  have 
read  about  the  New  Russia.  I  must  express  my  admiration  of  the  author  for  his 
honest  and  vivid  work. 

Stefan  Zweig: 

It  is  really  an  extraordinary  achievement.  For  the  first  time,  I  have  received  a 
true  insight  into  the  spiritual  organization  of  that  world  which  has  been  absolutely 
cut  off  from  us  In  particular,  its  freedom  from  prejudice  and  its  absolutely  poised 
viewpoint,  makes  it  a  really  instructive  document  for  us  all.  I  admire  the  energy 
which  has  understood  so  well  how  to  reconstruct  such  an  enormous  material  archi- 
tectionally,  and  rejoice  to  see  that  such  a  work  has  turned  out  so  successfully. 


"LENIN  AND  GANDHI" 

Professor  Siegmund  Freud: 

I  have  read  "Lenin  and  Gandhi"  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  interest. 
The  significance  of  its  contents,  the  finish  and  clarity  of  its  treatment,  have  brought 
it  to  pass  that  I  have  read  it,  as  in  the  old  days  I  used  to  do,  almost  in  one  breath. 

Helmuth  von  Glasenapp: 

It  was  undoubtedly  a  good  idea  to  treat  of  the  two  great  Utopians  of  our  times 
in  one  volume,  and  to  point  out  the  diametrical  opposition  between  their  methods 
and  ways  of  looking  at  the  world. 

Hermann  Hesse: 

...  In  my  opinion,  Fiilop-Miller's  book  on  "Lenin  and  Gandhi*'  is  of  chief 
value . . .  and  a  great  value  that  is ...  in  the  act  of  compilation  itself,  in  placing 
before  our  eyes  original  material  which  has  been  unknown  hitherto,  and  in  the 
objective  treatment  which  he  has  given  it.  The  reader  is  not  being  suggested  with 
a  previously  determined  picture,  but  is  given  the  opportunity  to  examine  and  judge 
for  himself  . .  . 

Hugo  von  11  of  n  in  n  us  thai  (*f*): 

. .  .  Just  as  the  former  publication,  this  book  on  "Lenin  and  Gandhi"  has  fascinated 
me  and  given  me  much  food  for  thought.  The  mere  idea  of  this  double  biography 
is  a  happy  inspiration,  and  the  author's  narrative  succeeds  in  grasping  both  that 
which  is  purely  political,  and  the  spiritual  which  lies  behind  it ... 

I  lei  n  rich  Eduard  Jakob: 

The  idea  of  measuring  Lenin  and  Gandhi,  the  actually  immeasurable,  alongside 
to  each  other,  is  successful  because,  apart  from  its  political  content,  it  leads  to 
real  character  study,  in  the  Plutarchian  sense . . .  Fiilop-Miller's  book  truthfully 
expands  beyond  the  bounds  of  nations  or  of  the  present  time  .  . .  Here  speaks  the 
genuine  biographer  and  essayist. 
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-THE  MIND  AND  FACE  OF  BOLSHEVISM" 


A   typical   procession   of  "the   Godless',  a   Moscow   anti-religious   society 


SELF-GOVERNMENT  FOR  THE  CHILDREN 


The  boy-head  of  the  children's  Soviet,  negotiating  with  representatives  of 

adult  organizations 


Ernst  Lothar: 

"Here  is  a  work  deserving  of  especial  consideration.  It  author,  Rene  Fiilop- 
Miller,  whom  we  have  to  thank,  for  among  other  things  that  penetrating  and 
technically  extraordinarily  interesting  book,  'The  Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshevism', 
here  gives  us  portraits  of  two  men  under  whose  hands  the  present  world  is  decidedly 
taking  shape.  He  makes  it  his  business  to  draw  these  two  likenesses,  so  passionately 
contended,  so  infinitely  honoured,  infinitely  despised  —  those  of  Lenin  and  Gandhi  — 
with  a  line  that  is  swift  and  sure,  undistorted,  reproducing  the  physiognomic  cha- 
racteristics clearly,  legibly  and  significantly . . .  Veritably  a  book  of  this  age.  He 
reveals  the  epochal  confusio  in  which  we  live,  and  in  its  two  great  exemplers 
paces  the  way  of  objectivity  between  the  adoration  and  destruction  of  the  machine, 
between  the  rule  of  terror  and  the  rule  of  humility  and  love. 

Thomas  Mann: 

...  I  consider  this  new  work  just  as  important  to  these  times  as  the  former  (The 
Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshevism)  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  seize  every  opportunity  to 
recommend  it  publicly. 

Karin  Michaelis: 

...  Of  Gandhi,  otherwise  known  only  to  us  through  Romain  Rolland,  he  has 
given  a  perfectly  glorious  discription,  glorious!  I  love  Gandhi  above  everyone  else. 
Why  is  there  no  Gandhi  in  Europe? 


"RASPUTIN,  THE  HOLY  DEVIL" 

Gamaliel  Bradford: 

.  .  .  There  is  sex  here,  and  jazz  here,  and  vodka  here,  and  religious  fanatism  here, 
and  under  it  all  there  is  that  basis  of  universal  mystery  which  makes  the  secret 
of  Russia,  because  it  makes  the  secret  of  humanity,  and  deeper  still  there  is  the 
unsolved,  perhaps  insoluble,  problem,  which  makes  the  strength  and  the  weakness 
of  all  the  Rasputin*,  and  is  caught  up  in  the  lit  of  the  old  song: 

For  God   is   the  riddle  of  life, 

And   life   is   the   riddle   of  God. 

John  Cournos: 

It  was  Heine  who  wittily  said:  "The  devil  is  not  as  black  as  he  is  painted",  and 
it  seems  the  burden  of  Rene  Fiilbp-Miller's  fascinating  study  "Rasputin:  The 
Holy  Devil"  to  prove  that  the  particular  devil  called  Rasputin  was,  in  his  own 
fashion,  a  rather  good  if  extremely  uncouth  fellow.  . . .  Fascinating  if  sinister  pages 
they  make,  reminiscent  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Ftilbp-Miller  has  organized  all  the  known 
facts  and  made  the  first  record  now  available  in  English  of  a  life  so  incredible  as  to 
defy  all  orginary  canons  of  psychology.  The  author  has  tri<<!  to  he  impartial.  He  ha* 
shown  that  Rasputin  had  a  good  as  well  as  a  bad  side,  that  he  had  a  generous  disposi- 
tion hitherto  drnird  him.  that  he  could  not  be  wholh  ron<id'Tnl  as  a  pure  charlatan. 

Liu;!   Hamsun: 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  everything  here:  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  a  healthy  conception  of  the  various  characters,  and  a  pmctUioaineM  like  that 
of  the  sciences.  A  magnificent  work  in  both  text  and  illustration. 
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Hugo  von  llofmannsthul  (f): 

The  author  has  given  the  best  of  his  energies  to  an  extraordinary  phenomenon: 
I  believe  that  he  will  not  be  long  without  his  reward . . .  He  has  approached  this 
most  extraordinary  material  with  the  exactness  of  a  historian  and  at  the  same  time, 
without  having  departed  a  single  step  from  his  documents,  has  allowed  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  poet  full  play  in  the  arrangement  and  treatment  of  details.  In  this  way 
he  has  produced  a  most  amazing  work  and,  in  an  epoch  which  has  infused  new 
life  into  the  historical  novel,  he  has,  without  writing  one,  excelled  the  great  majority. 

Count  Hermann  Keyserling: 

Fiilop-Miller  is  the  first  who  has  done  justice  to  the  complexity  and  genuine- 
ness of  Rasputins'  character. 

Thomas  Mann: 

Fulop-Miller's  "Holy  Devil"  is  a  book  which  seems  to  me  likewise  to  drive  the 
great  mass  of  put-together  novels  out  of  the  field  by  reason  of  the  sheer  unusual 
charm  of  his  character-studies  and  discriptions.  It  is  extraordinary  reading,  stimu- 
lating, uncanny  and  most  informative.  A  real  Russian  saint-and-sinner  life  is  un- 
veiled which  reminds  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  terrible  things  in  Dostoievsky/' 

D.  S.  Merejskowsky: 

Rasputin  is  so  interesting  that  one  cannot  tear  oneself  away  from  it.  It  is  the 
first  serious  book  written  about  him,  and  I  cannot  understanding  how  a  foreigner 
could  have  written  it.  At  last  the  truth  about  Rasputin!  An  astounding  work. 

Gustav  Meyrink: 

I  can  only  say  that  I  have  literally  swallowed  up  this  book!  Nothing  so 
interesting  has  ever  come  my  way.  But  this  is  not  only  my  opinion:  everyone  to 
whom  I  lent  the  book,  is  enthusiastic.  I  know  no  similar  work  which  gives  such  a 
deep  impression  of  the  Russian  soul. 

Karin  Michaelis: 

Rene  Fiilop-Miller  has  a  way  of  writing  so  easily  comprehensible  that  one  takes 
possession  of  everything  as  simply  as  if  it  were  "light  reading"  whereas  it  is  cul- 
tural history  of  world-wide  significance.  So  should  the  books  be  written  for  educa- 
tional purposes . . .  His  books  belong  to  those  which  I  love  and  speak  of  every- 
where, and  which  I  repeatedly  cite  and  praise  among  the  most  intimate  circles 
of  my  friends. 

Prince  D.  S.  Mirsky: 

. . .  Rasputin's  ghost  clamours  for  justice,  and  recognising  the  demand,  Herr  Fiilop- 
Miller  has  devoted  his  book  to  the  rehabilitation  of  "the  holy  devil".  He  does  not 
deny  that  good  and  bad  were  mixed  in  the  man  . . .,  but  he  writes  throughout  with 
an  unconcealed  fondness  for  his  hero.  He  has  also  a  warm  sympathy  with  the  human 
side  of  the  Imperial  couple  —  a  sympathy  which  is  natural  in  anyone  who  has  read 
the  letters  of  the  unfortunate  Empress.  The  chapter  on  "The  Fateful  Idyll  of 
Tsarskoe  Selo"  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  book . . .  Most  of  the  book  is  absorbing 
reading . . .  The  book  is  to  be  recommended,  for  it  is  readable,  and  will  help  to 
redress  the  balance  of  opinion  in  the  direction  of  a  little  more  fairness  for  the 
victim  of  a  hateful  crime  and  of  endless  slander. 

Fridtjof  Nansen: 

I  must  congratulate  the  author  on  his  fine  work.  It  contains  a  wealth  of  in- 
formation on  our  so  interesting  age  and  ...  is  most  admirable. 
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Remain  Holland: 

A  most   compelling  book,  a   romance   of  "reality  which   seems  to  bear  the   seal  of 
Dostoievsky. 

Felix  Salten: 

Now  comes  this  book  by  Rene  Fiilop-Miller,  "The  Holy  Devil",  and  Rasputin 
is  shown  to  us  as  he  really  was  in  life.  Fiilop-Miller's  quiet  documentary  study 
convinces  us  with  the  impression  of  absolute  truth.  Everything  that  one  knows, 
apprehends  or  feels  about  Russia  and  the  Russian  people,  falls  into  place  and  is 
substantiated  by  this  tremendous  figure  of  Rasputin  as  drawn  by  Fiilop-Miller  in 
his  mighty  and  immensely  vital  work .  . .  Rene  Fiilop-Miller  has  shown  us  in  this 
book,  which  holds  us  breathless  from  start  to  finish,  the  vast  distance  that  separates 
Europe  from  Russia  . . .  And  everyone  will  want  to  read  this  book  . . . 

Rebecca  West: 

The  chief  value  of  his  book  is  that,  out  of  available  records,  he  has  reconstructed 
the  story  of  one  of  the  most  melodramatic  characters  of  our  time  . . .  The  materials 
are  all  here  and  make  fascinating  reading.  Of  especial  value  are  fragments  from 
the  diaries  of  the  police  spies  detailed  to  watch  Rasputin's  every  step  and  to  record 
every  word  uttered  by  the  "holy  satyr". 

Stefan  Zweig: 

It  at  once  took  up  the  Rasputin-book  and  it  has  surpassed  my  most  passionate 
expectations.  Once  again  it  is  brought  home  to  me,  in  this  astounding  book,  that 
Reality  is  always  the  greatest  poetess.  Neither  to  Tolstoy  nor  to  Dostoievsky  was 
it  given  to  depict  so  fascinating  a  figure  as  this  'Holy  Devil';  and  for  years  I  have 
read  no  novel  which  laid  bare  a  daemonic  character  so  tensely  and  thrillingly  as 
is  done  in  this  strictly  accurate  and  in  consequence  doubly  exciting  narrative. 

This  book  appeals  to  me  as  the  most  important  contemporary  document  on  the 
East,  which  everyone  must  have  read  who  wants  to  understand  Russia  and  the  vital 
experiences  through  which  it  has  passed ...  I  am  convinced  that  this  book  will 
have  a  soul-stirring  and  illuminating  effect  in  the  whole  world  and  I  am  very 
grateful  for  the  deep  impression  it  has  made  on  me,  such  as  I  can  faithfully  say 
no  historical  work  has  made  in  a  long  time . . . 


"THE  POWER  AND  SECRETS  OF  THE  JESUITS" 

Paul  Claudel: 

In  turning  over  the  pages  of  this  encyclopedic  work,  we  are  made  aware  of  the 
enormous  role  which  the  Society  of  Jesus  has  played  in  the  Church,  in  the  world,  and 
in  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  I  sincerely  hope,  this  book  may  contribute  to  a  greater 
understanding  and  love  for  the  Jesuits. 

Bruno  Frank: 

In  the  most  lively  narration,  now  deeply  moved  and  reverential,  now  baldly  critical, 
with  sure  irony,  Rene  Ftiliip  Mill<  r  tells  of  the  Jesuits.  This  subject  ban  found  its 
proper  interpreter.  An  imposing  series  of  shadow-pictures  is  unrolled,  an  incom- 
parable company  of  sublime  and  absurd  male  characters.  The  scenes  are  stajrd 
about  the  whole  wide  world:  in  ih<>  salon,  the  jungle,  the  monastic  cell,  the  palace. 
The  truly  enormous  scientific  knowledge  here  displayed  is  made  acceptalil 
sovereign  and  stimulating  fashion. 
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Gerhart  Hauptmann: 

The  warmest  thanks  are  due  for*  the  new  wealth  of  culture  afforded  by  this  book 
which,  like  "the  Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshevism"  is  of  fundamental  importance. 

Pater  Alfons  Kluser,  S.  J.: 

All  in  all,  a  magnificently  written  book,  a  book  full  of  brilliant  ideas,  a  book 
comprising  the  whole  world. 

Selma  Lagerlof: 

The  description  alone  of  Loyola's  self-discipline,  of  Jansenism  and  the  missionary- 
activities  of  the  Society,  is  so  full  of  stimulating  ideas  that  it  gives  pleasure  as  well 
as  awakes  admiration.  The  enormous  importance  of  the  Jesuit  Order  for  Modern 
Europe  and  the  evolution  of  the  world,  has  never  been  made  so  clear  as  in  this  book. 

Maurice  Maeterlink: 

I  am  amazed  by  the  erudition,  the  conscientiousness,  the  objectivity  and  scrupulous 
impartiality  which  speaks  in  this  great  work.  I  am  in  a  position  to  testify  to  these 
qualities,  since  for  seven  years  I  enjoyed  the  education  of  the  Jesuits  and  so  had  the 
opportunity  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them. 

Kurt  Martens: 

Rene  Fiilbp-Miller  has  given  us  an  objective  evaluation  in  that  throughgoiug 
and  penetrating,  stimulating  and  exemplarily  just  work,  'The  Power  and  Secrets  of 
the  Jesuits'.  Only  an  author  of  the  many-sided  and  sound  culture  of  Fiilop-Miller 
could  satisfy  the  claims  which  are  bound  to  be  raised,  both  from  the  Jesuit  and 
Liberal  side. 

Pater  Fr.  Muckermann: 

This  book,  by  the  author  of  'The  Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshevism'  and  'Rasputin, 
the  Holy  Devil'  was  bound  to  be  interesting.  It  considers  Jesuitism  in  connection 
with  the  entire  recent  European  history  which  it  so  powerfully  influenced.  A  master 
of  the  epic  manner,  Fiilop-Miller  opens  up  to  us  chapter  after  chapter  like  gigantic 
paintings.  The  fifth  book,  which  describes  the  daring  travels  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
into  distant  lands  and  their  meeting  with  so  many  different  and  colourful  cultures, 
reads  like  a  single  epic  in  itself.  The  whole  is  woven  through  with  a  note  of 
respectful  admiration ...  A  volume  which,  after  fivehundred  years  since  the  birth 
of  the  order,  has  so  much  of  the  heroic  to  tell  us,  from  an  unprejudiced  and  purely 
human  point  of  view  . . . 

Berries  v.  Miinchhauscn: 

...  A  most  extraordinary  achievement  of  amiable  and  thoroughly  just  historical 
writing.  This  praise  is  not  reduced  by  the  fact  that  the  author's  style  at  times 
appears  to  be  rather  satirical  and  pointed.  For  why  on  earth,  in  the  last  analysis, 
should  not  genuine  sciences,  serious  religious  teachings  and  profound  cultural  ana- 
lysis, be  treated  in  a  light  and  thrilling  manner. 

An  amazing  lot  can  be  learnt  from  Fiilop-Miller's  book!  In  the  first  place,  about 
the  Jesuits.  But  also  about  the  manner  in  which  to  handle  a  subject  which  is  in 
many  respects  intellectually  highly  complicated,  so  that  it  appears  fresh  and  vital. 
and  understandable.  It  is  a  book  which  I  can  safely  recommend  to  both  Catholic* 
and  Protestants. 
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Frank  Thiess: 

Unprejudiced,  fair,  calm,  spirited  ...  it  is  a  masterpiece  of  careful  and  considered 
scientific  work,  informative  and  stimulating  in  a  hundred  different  ways. 

Jakob   Wasse  rm  aim: 

Unforgettable  as  is  this  picture  of  the  world's  culture,  it  has  been  produced  in 
the  most  quiet,  thoughtful  and  deliberate  manner.  The  author's  desire  to  do  justice 
to  the  truth,  is  worthly  of  our  admiration.  The  painstaking  usage  of  light  and 
shadow,  as  the  outcome  of  a  universal  culture  and  an  ethical  "Weltanschauung", 
has  made  the  deepest  impression  on  me. 
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OPINIONS  OF  FIVE  CONTINENTS 

"THE  MIND  AND  FACE  OF  BOLSHEVISM" 

America 

United  States 
N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review,  T.  R.  Ybarra: 

He  presents  a  picture  of  what  he  found,  which,  in  its  completeness  and  its  re- 
markable avoidance  of  everything  savouring  of  the  purely  political,  stands  alone 
among  recent  books  on  the  most  baffling  of  the  post-war  States  . . .  Paradoxes  fasci- 
nate Herr  Fiilop-Miller  and  he  sets  out  to  analyse  them  with  pains-taking  ingenuity 
in  his  books  ...  To  Herr  Fulop-Miller  this  is  a  paradox  among  paradoxes;  he  takes 
sardonic  glee  in  picturing  how  the  would-be  creators  of  the  "collective  man"  con- 
tinued to  revere  Lenin,  the  very  antithesis  of  the  ideal  human  which  leninized 
Russia  is  striving  to  place  upon  earth. 

The  Saturday  Review,  P.  B.  MacDonald,  New  York: 

"The  Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshevism",  an  examination  of  cultural  life  in  Soviet 
Russia,  is  an  extraordinary  achievement . .  .  Bolshevism  envisaged  as  a  religious 
movement  and  philosophy  of  life,  is  shown  to  be  an  amazing  blend  of  mysticism 
and  materialism. 

The  Bookman,  New  York: 

One  of  the  most  important  accounts  of  Bolshevism  written,  this  is  a  book  of 
infinitely  more  significance  than  any  . . .  already  mentioned.  It  is,  in  fact,  devastating. 
This  study  of  Russia's  cultural  life  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  every  reader. 

The  Independent,  New  York: 

He  examines  in  his  book,  with  thoroughness  and  impartiality,  the  psychological 
ideas  underlying  the  economic  and  political  ideas  of  Bolshevism.  He  discusses  mass- 
consciousness,  materialism  and  the  machine-spirit,  and  then  proceeds  to  survey  in 
detail  the  consequence  of  these  doctrines  in  science,  education,  social  life,  and  religion. 

Daily  Eagle,  George  Currie,  Brooklyn: 

You  will  have  to  read  the  whole  book,  which  is  a  mine  of  information  about 
something  which  we  are  only  beginning  timidly  to  study  . . .  You  will  find  it  a  dis- 
approving but  a  reasonable  expose  of  Communism,  appearently  authentic  and  scru- 
pulously honest. 

Boston  Evening  Transcript,  Oliver  McKee,  Jr.: 

This  is  as  exhaustive  and  thorough  a  survey  of  Bolshevism  as  ever  been  made. 
By  the  same  token,  the  indictment  which  the  author  makes  of  Bolshevism  is  cor- 
respondingly the  more  convincing. 
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Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Philip  H.  Jewett: 

He  does  not  presume  to  give  a  final  verdict,  but  has  at  least  shown  us  the  folly 
of  accepting  or  rejecting  Bolshevism  on  its  political  achievements  alone. 

Baltimore  Sun: 

The  most  thoughtful  book  I  have  read  upon  present  ideas  and  social  conditions 
in  Russia  . . . 

Detroit  News,  dive  Beck: 

Herr  Fiilop-Miller,  who  is  an  Austrian  publicist  and  a  journalist  of  distinction, 
presents  a  review  of  what  has  actually  taken  place  in  those  various  fields  (of  Bolshe- 
vism), in  a  book  which  is  remarkable  for  intelligence  and  calm  objectivity. 

The  Christian  Apologeta,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

.  . .  What  the  author  offers  as  the  mature  fruits  of  his  laborious  and  searching 
studies  on  the  spot,  is  so  comprehensive,  deeply-rooted,  enlightening,  great  and 
plastic,  that  we  can  safely  say  that  never  before  has  anything  similar  to  this  re- 
markable work  appeared.  Whoever  wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  Bolshevism 
in  word  and  picture,  as  it  really  is,  must  not  neglect  this  monumental  work. 

Canada 
Montreal  Gazette: 

It  is  an  analysis  of  the  Bolshevist  dogma  and,  penetrating  beyond  the  outer 
symptoms  and  surface  events  of  the  ultra-radical  agitation,  contains  an  able  diagnosis 
of  the  disease  that  preys  upon  the  vitals  of  the  Russian  nation. 

Manitoba  Free  Press,  Winnipeg: 

This  is  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  Rus- 
sian Communists  are  trying  to  develop  the  Russian  State. 

Europe 

England 

Nineteenth  Century  Review,  George  Soloveytchik,  London: 

Herr  Rene  Fiilop-Miller,  whose  tremendously  interesting  book  I  recommend  to 
everyone  who  takes  an  interest  in  Russia ...  A  most  penetrating  analysis  of  life 
in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republic.  I  advise  my  readers  to  read  Rene  Fiilop- 
Miller  on  the  subject. 

The  New  Age,  Iwan  Durak,  London: 

The  Mind  an  Face  of  Bolshevism  indeed  suggests  more  possibilities  than  could 
be  done  justice  to  in  a  dozen  books.  It  nonetheless  remains  the  most  stimulating 
and  intelligent  study  of  Bolshevism  that  has  yet  appeared.  Herr  Fiilop-Miller  has 
made  the  attempt  to  analyse  the  Bolshevist  spirit  in  all  its  manifestations;  a  diffi- 
<  ult  task  and  an  ungrateful  one. 

The  Saturday  Review,  Edward  Shanks,  London: 

This  is  probably  the  most  useful,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  interesting  book 
on  Bolshevism  which  has  yet  appeared  in  English. 

Liverpool  Review,  Professor  Bruce  Boswell,  M.  A.,  Liverpool: 

The  great  merits  of  the  book  are  its  numerous  and  excellent  illustrations,  its  pro- 
found knowledge  of  Russia,  and  its  detachment.  They  (the  Communist  leaders)  have 
impressed,  but  not  converted  the  author. 
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Asiatic  Review,  Stanley  Casson,  London: 

This  book  will  remain  for  many  years  the  standard  work  upon  Bolshevism,  if 
only  because  it  is  the  first  really  impartial  account  that  has  yet  appeared.  Its  great 
importance  is  that  it  tackles  the  problem  from  a  purely  objective  and  scientific 
standpoint,  and  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  person  whose  whole  mode  of 
life  is  already  dedicated  to  a  social  structure  that  is  either  identical  or  opposite. 
What  Mr.  Fiilop-Miller's  real  views  on  social  philosophy  are,  we  never  really  dis- 
cover —  and  this  is  the  chief  merit  of  the  book  ...  So  now  Mr.  Fiilop-Miller  has 
found  the  heart  of  Bolshevism. 

This  book  is  a  profound  psychological  and  social  study  of  a  movement  which 
must  be  examined  historically  and  scientifically  rather  than  tested  by  the  political 
tenets  and  beliefs  to  which  other  countries  have  for  centuries  been  habituated.  No 
one  interested  in  modern  Russia  can  afford  to  leave  this  book  unread. 

The  Spectator,  London: 

He  comes  to  the  study  of  Bolshevism  from  a  new  angle  . .  .  The  value  of  Mister 
Fiilop-Miller's  book  is  that  he  shows  us  precisely  the  "cultural"  ideas  which  are 
guiding  Bolshevism  . .  .  This  is  a  revealing  book  which  everyone  should  read. 

The  Times,  London: 

This  large  volume  is  the  most  comprehensive  book  on  the  non-political  side  of 
Bolshevism  which,  to  our  knowledge,  has  so  far  been  published.  It  is  a  serious 
study  of  the  social,  philosophical,  artistic,  religious,  and  economic  antecedents  and 
consequences  of  Bolshevism,  deriving  its  value  not  only  from  an  obviously  wide 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  subject,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  the 
writer  has  fortified  his  reading  by  first-hand  study  of  and  residence  in  Soviet-Russia. 

The  Daily  Mail,  London: 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  on  Bolshevik  Russia  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared . . .  Mr.  Fiilop-Miller's  book  is  a  faithful  picture  of  the  country  and  its 
people,  a  remarkably  complete  study  of  the  Soviet  mind. 

Sunday  Express,  London: 

. . .  Fulb'p-Miller's  "The  Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshevism"  collects,  with  destructive 
malice  and  deadly  illustrations,  flagrant  examples  of  the  nonense  about  new  philo- 
sophy, new  science,  new  art,  new  religion,  new  everything,  newer  and  better  than 
ever  before,  with  which  the  Bolsheviks  console  themselves  in  their  grim  and  from 
many  aspects  amazingly  plucky  struggle  to  keep  a  strained  and  damaged  civilization 
going  and  even  progressing,  in  the  face  of  the  extravagant  hatred  and  hostility  of 
the  outer  world. 

The  Daily  Dispatch,  J.  M.  Bulloch,  London: 

An  elaborate  and  highly  intelligent  interpretation  of  the  movement  .  . .  The 
manifestations  of  this  colossal  automatism  .  . .  are  dealt  with  in  detail  by  Mr.  Fiilop- 
Miller  in  regard  to  many  activities . .  .  Mr.  Fiilop-Miller's  book  is.  indeed,  an  in- 
dispensable encyclopaedia  of  facts  and  tendencies,  all  serving  to  show  the  crazy- 
quilt  character  of  Bolshevism. 

The  Referee,  Michael  Temple,  London: 

This  is  a  book  of  such  importance  that  no  one  who  desires  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  greatest  and  most  sanguinary  revolution  the  world  has  ever  known 
can  possibly  afford  to  disregard  it.  It  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  penetrating 
study  of  Bolshevism  which  has  yet  been  attempted . . .  One  rises  from  this  really 
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great    book    with    the    conviction    that    Bolshevism   is    the    most    horrible    and    deadly 
disease    which   has   ever   afflicted   humanity. 

The  British  Weekly,  Dr.  John  A.  Hutton,  London: 

An  immense  book .  .  .  eminently  a  book  to  be  read  by  ever  man  and  woman 
who  wishes  to  know  at  first  hand  what  is  on  foot  in  Russia  and  may  be  moving 
to  our  own  door.  It  is  the  work  of  a  most  accomplished  and  industrious  and 
fairminded  man. 

Scots  Observer,  Hamilton,  Scotland: 

He  goes  to  the  very  roots  of  Sovietism,  and  presents  a  spiritual  and  cultural 
picture  which  is  of  profound  interest. 

Jewish  Chronicle  Supplement,  Huntley  Carter,  London: 

Rene  Fiilbp-Miller  has  made  a  very  comprehensive  study  of  the  Bolshevist  philo- 
sophic, religious,  and  aesthetic  principles,  upon  which  the  New  Russia  is  to  be  built. 
He  is  a  critic  equipped  with  abundant  knowledge,  especially  of  first  principles  . . . 


Germany 
Die  Literarische  Welt,  Berlin: 

Fulb'p-Miller  has  taken  the  trouble  to  reveal  Bolshevism,  not  by  a  cut-and-dried 
exposition  of  political  interests,  but  by  letting  it  speak  out  of  its  own  literary 
and  pictorial  sources,  as  a  spiritual  force  animating  and  transforming  every  field 
of  human  endeavour.  Scarcely  anyone  has  shown  us  such  an  exhaustive  panorama 
of  the  chaotic  evolution  supposed  to  bring  forth  a  new  cosmos;  scarcely  anyone  has 
shown  us  so  penetratingly  how  the  transformation  of  every  value  has  been  realized. 

Velhagen  u.  Klasings  Monatshefte,  Prof.  Dr.  Erich  Obst,  Berlin: 

The  present  book  is  monumental ...  is  a  living  and  vital  experience.  Based  on 
thorough  scientific  knowledge,  Rene  Fiilop-Miller  has  favoured  us  with  a  fundamen- 
tal analysis  of  Russian  culture,  most  perfect  in  its  kind.  In  the  whole  world  litera- 
ture, we  do  not  find  anything  worthy  to  rank  with  this  work  on  the  cultural  life 
under  the  Soviets. 

Berliner  Borsen-Kurier,  Berlin: 

.  .  .  Perfectly    controlled    and    related   in   the    most    lively    fashion,    the    full   flood   of 
facts   surges   past    the   reader...   A  unique   and  instructive   achievement. 

Das  Kunstblatt,  Berlin: 

...  A  source-book  . . .  the  most  comprehensive  and  most  imposing  collection  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  which  we  have  on   the  Russia  in   progress  of  being. 

Querschnitt,  Berlin: 

Five   huniiri-d    brilliant   pages...   depicting  Russia   in   such   a   way,  both   in  point 
of  material  and  method,  M  to  make  every  approximate  approach  superfluous. 

Frankfurter  Zeitung,  Frankfurt: 

.  .  .  An   entertaining    book,   and    a    mine   of    information  . . .    Whoever   wants   to    br    in- 
formed  on   every   phase   of   cultural   life    in    Ku-»ia.    will   find   here    a   wealth   of 
dential  material. 
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Munchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  Munich: 

The  volume  gives  us  a  picture  of  present-day  Russia  such  as  hitherto  we  have 
not  possessed  in  such  minuteness  of  detail  and  depth.  The  book  should  be  in  the 
possession  on  every  contemporary  who  is  intellectually  interested  in  this  subject. 

Hamburger  Fremdenblatt,  Hamburg: 

The  enormous  scientific  and  documentary  material  in  the  possession  of  the 
author,  takes  shape  beneath  his  hands  in  such  a  well-constructed,  thoroughgoing 
treatment  of  the  whole  phenomenon  and  its  effects  in  the  philosophical,  political, 
scientific  and  ethical  departments  of  life  —  to  form  a  homogeneous  whole  such  as 
has  not  hitherto  come  to  our  attention. 

Stadtanzeiger,  Cologne: 

. . .  With  breathless  attention  we  read  this  book,  comprehensive  and  thorough  as 
it  is,  objective  and  universal  in  its  appeal,  intensely  interesting  and  thrillingly  and 
brilliantly  written.  A  book  which  throws  us  back  upon  our  souls  . . .  The  new  Russia 
is  unrolled  before  us  like  some  phantastic  film,  and  yet  every  single  picture  here 
revealed  is  true  and  faithful  to  reality. 

Konigsberger  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  Konigsberg: 

A  standard  work  . . .  high  above  the  flood  of  literature . . .  We  recognize  the  pro- 
found scientific  and  objective  interest  with  which  the  author  treats  this  problem, 
not  only  from  the  political  but  from  the  universal  cultural  point  of  view. 


Austria 
Neue  Freie  Presse,  Vienna: 

Scarcely  anywhere  will  the  European  find  in  so  concentrated  form  such  satis- 
fying glimpses  of  the  new  way  of  Russian  life . . .  His  interpretation  and  criticism 
is  built  up  on  such  a  wealth  of  material,  and  this  material  is  ordered  with  such 
a  diligence,  that  this  book  may  rightly  be  termed  a  magnificent  attempt  at  the 
cultural  history  of  the  Soviets. 

Neues  Wiener  Tagblatt,  Vienna: 

A  gigantic  picture,  with  an  amazing  lot  of  detail . . .  The  most  comprehensive 
and  noteworthy  of  the  works  on  Russia  since  the  revolution  . . . 

Das  Neue  Reich,  Vienna: 

...The  author  knows  how  to  derive  the  best  from  his  material.  Apart  from  every 
tendency,  this  work  is  therefore  exceptionally  instructive,  full  and  compelling.  He 
immediately  betrays  a  thoroughgoing  acquaintance  with  pre-revolutionary  Russia  .  . . 
Whatever  he  has  to  say,  descriptively  or  critically,  is  on  the  same  high  level.  The 
book  is  a  deed  in  the  service  of  Europe. 

Switzerland 

Neue  Ziiricher  Zeitung,  Zurich: 

. .  .  Rene  Fiilop-Miller . .  .  has  recorded  in  a  concise-  style  the  evolution  and  the 
significance  of  things  in  Russia. 

Der  Bund,  Bern: 

...  A  work  which  at  last  gives  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question:  What  is 
Bolshevist  culture  and  what  is  it  driving  at? 
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Vaterland,  Lucerne: 

. . .  The    first    comprehensive    survey    of    Bolshevism   as    a    radical    transformation   of 
the   whole   of   human   life    . . 

Rene  Fiilop  Miller  is  to  be  credited  with  having  revealed  Bolshevism  at  the 
task  of  revising  an  entire  culture .  .  . 

Denmark 

Berlingske  politiske  og   Avertissements-Tidende,   Copenhagen: 

Rene  Fiilop-Miller  has  shown  the  courage  of  his  convictions  in  uncovering  the 
barbarism  of  Bolshevism,  and  warning  the  whole  of  Europe. 

Politiken,  Copenhagen: 

Fiilop-Miller  is  the  greatest  living  authority  on  Russia  and  Russian  affairs.  "The 
Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshevism"  deals  exhaustively  with  all  the  Russian  problems, 
giving  graphic  descriptions  of  Russian  life  and  customs.  The  chapters  about  the 
Russian  theatre  and  arts  are  the  most  interesting. 

Berlinske  Tidenske,  Copenhagen: 

.  .  .  One  of  the  most  interesting  books  on  Russia.  The  chapters  on  the  Russian  theatre, 
music  and  dancing,  are  most  remarkable. 

Finland 

Uusi  Luomi,  Helsingfors: 

The  Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshevism  reveals  its  author  as  the  greatest  living 
authority  on  Russia.  His  style  is  incomparable. 

Finnische  Rundschau,  Helsingfors: 

Although  many  works  have  appeared  on  the  subject,  this  is  the  book  on  Russian 
Bolshevism . . .  This  book  will  open  the  eyes  of  many  as  to  the  essential  nature 
of  Bolshevism,  and  will  reveal  it  for  what  it  is:  a  problem  fraught  with  destiny 
for  the  whole  European  world. 

Berlinske  Finlende.  Helsingfors: 

In  "The  Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshevism,  Rene  Fiilop-Miller  analyses  the  methods 
of  the  Bolshevists  and  their  leaders.  This  book  must  be  ranked  among  the  out- 
standing works  on  Russia. 

Helsingin  Samomat,  Helsingfors: 

"The  Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshevism"  reveals  profound  study,  and  the  author's 
perfect  understanding  of  Russia.  It  must  be  ranked  among  the  foremost  documents 
on  the  subject  of  Bolshevist  Russia. 

Poland 
Chwila,  (Dr.   M.  Kanfer),  Lemherg: 

Rene  Ftilbp-Miller  is  one  of  the  cleverest  of  journalists,  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  whole  labyrinth  of  Crari«tic  politics.  His  writing  is  smooth  and  interesting, 
and  be  bases  hi*  work  on  scientific  information.  "The  Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshevism" 
is  the  title  of  his  principle  work.  v»ln<  h  must  be  recognized  as  thoroughly  objective 
and  presenting  us  with  an  interesting  balance-sheet  of  the  activities  of  Bolshevism. 

Przeglqd  Wspolczesny  (Konstanty  Srokowski),  Cracow: 

A    commendable    exception    to    the   flood    of    mediocrity    and    banality    we   have 
had   on    the    subject    of   Bolshevism.    ...The    author    is    an    intelligent,   sensitive    and 
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conscientious  observer.  As  a  man  of  the  highest  humanistic  culture,  Fiilop-Miller 
has  not  succumbed  to  the  economic  hypnosis,  but  has  understood  from  the  first 
that  Bolshevism  is  a  psycho-cultural  symptom.  Fiilop-Miller's  scientific  analysis  of 
his  subject  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  . .  .  Free  from  every  exageeration  and  illumined 
with  critical  calm, .  . .  this  book  belongs  in  every  public  library. 

Czecho-Slovakia 
Prager  Tagblatt,  Prague: 

. . .  This  book  has  the  great  merit  of  being  excellently  written,  rich  in  the  study  of 
details  and,  above  all,  clearly  articulate.  It  is  written  by  a  man  who  has  at  his 
disposal  a  prodigious  amount  of  experience  and  direct  observation  of  Russian  actua- 
lities. It  is  not  single  details  that  are  important  to  him,  but  the  system  of  a  new 
life,  the  Soviet  Russian  idea  —  I  must  asseverate  that  I  have  not  been  so  moved, 
enriched,  led  to  the  problematic,  and  interested,  from  the  first  to  the  last  word, 
by  any  book  for  a  very  long  time . . .  More  thrilling  than  the  most  skillful  and 
original  film. 

Narodny  Noviny,  Brunn: 

"The  Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshevism"  is  more  interesting  than  any  novel.  Among 
other  things  the  author  has  given  us  the  first  exhaustive  study  of  theatrical  con- 
ditions in  Soviet  Russia. 

Hungary 
Nyugat,  Budapest: 

Text  and  pictures  of  enchanting  wealth  and  variety.  There  is  not  a  single  problem 
in  connection  with  Bolshevism,  on  which  this  book  does  not  shed  new  light. 

Rumania 
Universal,  Bukarest: 

...  A   glorious,  documented   book,   which    conveys   the   most   reliable    data    on   Russia. 

Keleti  Ujsag,  Klausenburg,  Transsylvania: 

...  A  monumental  work  on  Russia,  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  of  literature. 

"The  Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshevism"  shows  the  soil  of  the  Communist  ideals  in 
quite  a  new  light.  The  author  has  also  been  entrusted  with  the  editing  and  pub- 
lishing of  the  Dostoievsky  posthumous  writings  . . .  The  present  work  on  Bolshevism 
is  invaluable  as  the  first  contribution  to  West  European  literature,  which  gives  a 
systematic  picture  of  the  fundamental  upheavals  wrought  by  Bolshevism.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  see  that  his  data  are  the  most  punctilious,  and  that  he  betrays  no 
political  tendency  either  for  or  against  his  subject;  where  he  does  betray  any  feeling 
at  all,  or  departs  in  a  measure  from  the  coldly  objective  point  of  view,  it  is  always 
in  condemnation  of  extremes. 

Asia 

India 
The  Times  of  India,  Bombay: 

This  elaborate  and  sumptuous  book  is  an  attempt  to  give  the  literary  world 
of  Europe  what  at  present  it  sorely  needs,  a  critical  account  of  cultural  life  in 
Soviet  Russia  . .  .  The  Author  proceeds  to  investigate  this  new  cultural  phenomenon 
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which  has  burst  upon  an  astonished  world  ...  to  relate  Bolshevism  in  a  most  illu- 
minating manner  to  the  national  mentality  of  Russia . .  .  Even  those  who  are  not 
interested  in  the  author's  penetrating  analysis  of  one  of  the  most  enigmatic  move- 
ments of  our  time,  will  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  skill  with  which  he  propounds 
and  establishes  his  theses .  . .  He  has  a  keen  eye  for  all  sham .  . .  His  remarks  on 
the  Bolshevist  educational  system  are  the  most  pregnant  we  have  encountered. 

Rangoon  Times,  Rangoon: 

. .  .  On  the  contemporary  side,  there  is  the  work  of  Rene  Fiilb'p-Miller,  with  his 
magnificient  study  of  modern  racial  tendencies,  cultural  and  political . . .  Bolshevist 
philosophy  and  Communist  economics  are  lightened  as  never  before,  and  with  most 
impressive  success  by  the  author's  "Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshevism". 

Ceylon 
Ceylon  Observer: 

. . .  The  most  illuminating  effort  that  has  so  far  been  made  to  understand  how  and 
why  the  Bolshevist  revolution  came  about. 

Daily  News,  Colombo: 

.  .  .  The  most  exhaustive  analysis  of  Bolshevism  yet  attempted. 

Africa 
Egyptian  Gazette,  Alexandria: 

In  this  great  work  of  his,  Rene  Fiilop-Miller  has  gathered  together  the  results 
of  his  experiences  in  Soviet  Russia.  He  investigates  from  an  objective  and  critical 
standpoint,  the  worth  or  worthlessness  of  the  whole  philosophical  world  of  Bolshe- 
vism. 

Sunday  Times,  Johannesburg: 

...  It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  work  which  has  been  inspired  by  the 
Russian  Revolution,  and  the  author  has  closely  examined  social  and  cultural  life 
in  Soviet  Russia,  with  the  object  of  endeavouring  to  penetrate  the  mind  behind 
the  mask.  . . .  His  desire  is  to  paint,  as  dispassionately  as  possible,  the  influence  of 
Bolshevism  upon  the  Russian  mind  and  to  show  the  developments  attendant  upon 
a  gospel  of  heresy  combined  with  the  right  of  might.  He  sums  up  with  painful 
brevity,  depressing  because  of  its  truth. 

Here  we  have  it  in  a  nutshell,  and  Mr.  Fiilop-Miller's  dispassionate  verdict  can 
only  inspire  world-wide  mourning  over  a  dead  culture . . .  Those  who  are  able  to 
think,  who  like  to  choose  their  own  political  paths,  and  who  refuse  to  be  lead  by 
their  hardly  tweaked  noses,  are  advised  to  read  "The  Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshevism" 

The  Natal  Mercury,  Durban,  S.  A.: 

Mr.  Miller  inquires  into  the  transformation  thoroughly.  He  analyses  the  whole 
matter .  .  .  His  inquiry  is  philosophical ...  He  does  not  allow  his  disgust  to  affect 
his  judgment  or  his  dispassionate  investigation  into  the  miracle.  The  psychology 
of  the  Russian  people .  . .  has  never  been  so  thoroughly  examined  as  by  this  erudite 
and  judicial  author.  To  say  that  he  throws  new  light  on  Bolshevism  is  but  a  poor 
compliment.  He  unveils  it,  dissects  it,  goes  to  its  very  foundation,  until  one  i« 
forced  to  realize  that  it  in  a  soul-shaking  experiment  —  on  a  grand  scale,  and  our 
which  may  yet  convulse  the  universe. 

This  remarkable  man  (Lenin)  is  the  incarnation,  the  *fons  et  origo'  of  Bolshevism, 
and  Mr.  Millrr  gives  •  wonderful  description  of  the  man  and  his  aims,  objects  and 
achievement* .  .  .  An  might  be  expected,  we  hare  not  been  able  to  t<m<li  upon  a 
thousand  points  made  by  this  thorough-going  investigation.  The  book  nerds  carrful 
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reading  and  digesting.  It  is  entirely  new  in  thought   and  in  the  presentation   of  this 
terrible  spectre  of  Bolshevism  . . . 

The  convincing  value  of  this  remarkable  volume,  which  is  no  frothy  tract  or 
emotional  pamphlet,  but  a  serious,  philosophical  tome  that  necessitates  most  atten- 
tive study,  is  its  conscientious  impartiality  and  really  sympathetic  understanding  . . . 
always  with  unemotional  scientific  eyes,  without  prejudice  or  fervour. 

Natal  Adviser,  Durban,  S.  A.: 

The  book  is  written  in  a  popular  form  and  is  of  absorbing  interest.  A  wide  view 
of  the  subject  is  taken  and  in  readability  "The  Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshevism"  equals 
any  novel.  It  is  when  treating  the  philosophy  of  Bolshevism  that  Fiilop-Miller  reaches 
his  highest  perfection . . .  Rene  Fiilop-Miller  is  a  conscientious  critic.  He  seldom  lets 
the  subject  he  is  treating  run  away  with  him.  In  his  sharpest  criticism,  he  main- 
tains the  same  moderation  he  reserves  for  his  praises.  His  work  is  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  knowledge  of  the  inside  working  of  the  Bolshevist  mind. 

Cape  Times,  Cape  Town,  S.  A.: 

The  book  is  more  than  an  attempt  to  describe  present-day  Russia.  It  attempts 
the  far  more  difficult  task  of  explanation  . . .  explanation  from  the  inside,  as  it 
were  . . .  Herr  Rene  Fiilop-Miller's  diagnosis  seems  credible  all  through.  The  author's 
description  of  it  as  a  confused,  half-way  world,  seems  to  convey  the  essential  truth. 

Australia 

The  New  Triad,  Hilary  Lofting,  Sidney: 

In  this  vast  and  detailed  examination  of  the  motive  and  practice  of  Bolshevism, 
Herr  Rene  Fulb'p-Miller  shows  us  that  our  cursory  belief  acknowledges  only  half 
of  the  truth  . . .  Not  only  a  monument  of  information  on  every  aspect  of  Bolshe- 
vism, but  also  a  subtle  commentary . . .  The  quiet  studiously  impartial  atmosphere 
of  the  book  is  admirably  sustained  without  any  loss  to  the  absorbing  fascination  of 
the  work. 

The  Auckland  Sun,  Australia: 

Mr.  Fiilop-Miller  is  no  casual  observer,  jotting  down  the  impressions  of  a  break- 
neck tour  through  Russia.  He  has  fought  in  Russia,  worked  in  Russia  and  made 
a  special  study  of  the  intellectual  and  religious  movements  under  the  Soviet  regime. 

Bendigo  Advertiser,  "Palimpsest",  S.  Australia: 

Of  the  many  books  about  Russia . . .  easily  the  best  and  most  enlightening  . . . 
The  book  will  be  an  eye-opener  to  those  interested  in  the  latest  experiment  to 
bring  about  an  Utopia.  It  is  a  fascinating  book. 

West  Australian,  Perth: 

Exhaustive  book  on  Bolshevism  in  theory  and  in  practice. 

The  Advertiser,  Adelaide,  Australia: 

A   remarkable    analysis    of    the    Bolshevist   mentality. 

New  Zealand 
Evening  Post,  J.  R.  S.,  Wellington,  N.  Z.: 

The  author  is  evidently  an  authority  well-qualified  by  temperament  and  know- 
ledge. He  displays  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  Russian  history  and  the  political 
and  social  antecedents  of  Bolshevism.  Moreover,  he  has  also  studied  the  philo- 
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sophy,  religion,  ethical  systems,  literature  and  art,  of  both  Eastern  and  Western 
worlds.  As  a  text  book  for  references,  especially  with  its  complete  bibliography 
and  index,  his  work  is  invaluable  to  serious  students.  The  detachment  of  the  author 
is  not  more  clearly  illustrated  than  in  his  judgment  of  Lenin. 


"LENIN  AND  GANDHI" 

America 
New  Republic,  New  York: 

.  . .  Herr  Fulop-Miller's  work  in  these  twin  biographical  studies  is,  like  his  work 
in  "The  Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshevism11,  so  good  as  to  be  almost  indispensable  to 
anybody  interested  in  this  century  which  is  ours.  It  has  his  characteristic  qualities 
of  industry,  sympathy,  and  comprehension . . .  We  could  not  very  well  do  without 
him.  He  is  probably  the  only  bourgeois  intellectual  of  western  Europe  who  has 
adequately  attacked  the  problems  presented  by  Leninism  and  has  sympathetically 
understood  them  without  adopting  the  Leninist  conclusion.  In  this  he  has  enriched 
the  contemporary  consciousness  materially . .  .  With  the  thoroughness  which  distin- 
guishes him,  Herr  Fiilop-Miller  gives  us  a  complete  narrative-analysis  of  the  career, 
personalia,  and  ideas  of  Vladimir  Ilyich.  He  has  conquered  all  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  philosophical  individualist  to  conquer  of  the  meaning  of  Lenin. 

Outlook,  New  York: 

. .  .  Here  are  depicted  lucidly  and  with  insight  and  fairness  the  lives  and  characters 
of  two  men  who  are  as  remote  from  our  own  understanding  as  Genghis  Khan  or 
Mohammed ...  In  this  book  they  are  at  least  real. 

The  Living  Age,  Boston,  Mass.: 

...  It  was  Mr.  Fiilop-Millor's  idea  in  writing  this  book  to  present  the  two  greatest 
and  most  significant  men  our  century  has  yet  produced,  and  thus  to  suggest  the 
crossroads  at  which  we  are . . .  standing  to-day . .  .  The  result  is  a  readable  and 
arresting  book. 

Boston  Evening  Transcript: 

.  .  .  Rene  Fiilop-Miller  tells  us  that  the  personalities  of  these  two  men,  in  his 
opinion,  most  forcibly  embody  the  spirit  of  the  present  age. 

Chicago  Tribune: 

. .  .  The  lives  of  these  two  seekers  after  Utopias  form  excellent  subjects  for  inter- 
pretative  biography  and  the  author  has  made  of  them  an  interesting  and  remarkable 
book  .  . . 

Unity,  John  Haynes  Holmes,  New  York: 

Fiilop-Miller,  already  well  known  to  us  by  his  epochmaking  work  on  con- 
temporary Russia,  entitled  "The  Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshevism".  This  volume  is 
a  parallel  study  of  Lenin  and  Gandhi  precisely  of  the  Plutarch  type.  It  is  invaluable 
to  all  students  of  the  contemporary  world,  first  of  all  because  it  contain*  tl>«- 
amplest  and  ablest  biographical  studies  of  these  two  great  men  that  are  available 
in  the  English  language . . .  There  has  been  no  satisfactory  biographical  study  of 
Lenin  until  this  book  of  Fiilop-  Miller.  Here  we  have  for  the  fir*t  time  an  accurate, 
fairly  complete,  unbroken  and  sympathetic  itory  of  the  career  of  the  great  rr- 
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volutionist.  For  the  moment  this  is  the  one  book  to  which  we  can  turn  for  in- 
formation ahout  the  leader  of  the  Bolsheviks.  It  is  the  fruit  of  careful  and  thorough 
study,  and  contains  much  original  material  in  the  form  of  quotations  from  the 
writings  of  Lenin,  the  reminiscences  of  his  friends  and  associates,  and  the  official 
documents  of  the  Soviet  Regime.  The  most  interesting  part  of  Fiilop-Miller's  book 
is  the  interpretation  of  Lenin's  character.  FUlop -Miller  adds  fresh  material  to  what 
we  have  learned  from  Holland-material  unfamiliar  to  any  except  those  who  have 
made  a  special  study  of  Gandhi's  words  and  work.  His  interpretation  of  Gandhi's 
career  is  also  fresher  and  more  enlightening.  This  account  of  the  great  Mahatma 
is  in.  no  sense  of  the  word  a  duplication  of  Holland's  account.  It  is  a  new  and 
original  work  to  be  placed  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  great  Frenchman.  As  the 
superb  narration  flows  on,  it  becomes  more  and  more  manifest  that  Fiilop-Miller's 
sympathies  are  bound  in  fervent  admiration  to  the  person  of  the  Mahatma ...  It 
is  in  this  parallel,  or  rather  contrast,  between  these  two  men,  antihetical  to  the 
commonly  accepted  opinion  of  them  both,  that  we  find  the  transcendant  contri- 
bution that  Fiilb'p-Miller  makes  to  the  study  of  their  lives.  We  believe  that  this 
German  has  laid  hold  upon  the  truth  in  both  cases;  he  is  anticipating  what  history 
is  destined  to  say  about  these  two  greatest  men  of  modern  times . . .  Fiilop-Miller 
has  fine  understanding  and  generous  sympathy  for  both  Lenin  and  Gandhi.  It  is 
in  his  method  and  spirit  that  we  discover  how  it  is  possible  to  hold  both  these 
men  in  the  admiration  of  a  single  mind.  Read  this  book  and  the  riddle  is  answered! 

Mansfield  News,  Ohio: 

. . .  Fiilop-Miller  has  written  a  document  which  in  stark,  clear  visioned  language 
tells  the  rise  of  the  revolutionary  passion  in  both  leaders,  and  carries  them  through 
their  careers . . .  Throughout  the  work  there  is  noted  the  personal  simplicity, 
approaching  ascetiscism,  which  marked  the  private  lifes  of  both  revolutionaries. 

Leader,  Manchester  N.  H.: 

...  In  all  instances,  a  sincere  effort  has  been  made  to  be  fair  —  non-partisan,  if 
you  will ...  In  this  book  there  is  detailed  discussion  of  the  men's  aims,  and  there 
are,  too,  vivid  word-pictures. 

Canada 

Daily  Province,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Canada: 

...  I  advise  you  to  read  Rene  Fiilop-Miller's  volume  "Lenin  and  Gandhi".  Here 
the  real  Lenin  is  revealed  as  in  no  other  book  known  to  me.  The  high  priest  of 
Sovietism  is  seen  in  his  true  colors. 


Europe 
England 
The  Saturday  Review,  London: 

.  .  .  We  may  perhaps  doubt  whether  Lenin  and  Gandhi  are  the  two  men  "whose  per- 
sonalities most  forcibly  embody  the  spirit  of  the  present  age",  but  we  can  have  no 
possible  doubt  that  the  two  sketches  contained  in  the  present  volume  arc  extremely 
interesting  and  throw  a  flood  of  welcome  light  on  two  very  enigmatic  revolutio- 
naries . . .  The  author  is  well  informed  and  has  drawn  a  perfectly  verisimilar  and 
very  probably  a  true  picture  of  his  heroes,  his  admiration  for  whom  does  not  blind 
him  to  their  practical  inadequacies  . . .  The  account  of  Mr.  Gandhi  and  the  amazing 
influence  which  he,  in  turn,  has  contrived  to  establish  over  the  Hindu  race  is  also 
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extremely  interesting,  and  to  English  readers  more  valuable  than  that  of  Lenin, 
who  was  fortunately  an  exotic,  whereas  we  are  to  a  large  extent  responsible  for 
Mr.  Gandhi. 

The  Spectator,  London: 

...  It  is  of  Lenin,  that  strange  and  terrible  figure  who  laughed  and  loved  children 
and  the  sea,  that  Mr.  Fiilop-Miller  writes  most  accurately  and  vividly . . .  Rene 
Fiilop-Miller  has  made  a  remarkable  book  with  interest  on  every  page.  Lenin  and 
Gandhi,  are  they  not  both  instruments  under  providence,  working  in  some  dim  way 
for  that  flower  of  peace  on  earth,  for  whose  beauty  the  nations  yearn? 

The  Graphic,  London: 

. . .  "Lenin  and  Gandhi"  by  Rene  Fiilop-Miller,  is  at  least  an  honest  attempt  to 
describe  impartially  the  careers  and  characters  of  two  remarkable  men.  Sympathy 
is  not  the  same  as  prejudice,  and  the  fact  that  this  author  approaches  his  sub- 
jects with  greater  sympathy  than  some  people  would  feel  for  them  does  not  di- 
minish, and  perhaps  increases,  the  value  of  his  appreciation. 

The  Nation,  London: 

.  .  .  The  men,  so  unlike  each  other  in  their  theory  and  practice  of  politics,  yet  stand 
together  as  leaders  of  revolt  against  Western  civilisation.  They  stand  together  in  a 
book  recently  published,  "Lenin  and  Gandhi",  by  Rene  Fiilop-Miller ...  It  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  lives,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  doctrines  of  the  two 
revolutionaries. 

Review  of  Reviews,  London: 

. .  .  This  book  has  been  written  because  the  two  men  whose  life  and  work  are 
described  most  forcibly  embody,  in  the  author's  opinion,  the  spirit  of  the  present 
age.  They  are  not  treated  comparatively;  we  are  given,  that  is  to  say,  two  separate 
monographs;  and  yet  the  result  is  a  unity,  for  the  same  motives,  the  same  ideals 
have  inspired  the  two  men,  though  what  a  world  of  difference  in  methods  . . .  His 
sketch,  whatever  may  be  thought  either  of  its  point  of  view  or  its  conclusion,  is 
interesting  and  valuable.  The  same  is  true  of  his  Gandhi,  which  is  a  useful  picture 
to  have  before  us  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  India. 

The  Times  Literary  Supplement,  London: 

"Lenin  and  Gandhi"  are  put  side  by  side  because  for  the  author  they  are  the 
most  forcible  embodiments  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  His  study  of  Gandhi  conveys 
all  the  winning  simplicity  of  the  man. 

The  Observer,  London: 

.  .  Here  is  an  inevitable  pair  of  opposites,  which  were  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to 
be  expounded  together  as  such.  The  collocation  is  irresistible.  Our  epoch  has  seen 
no  careers  more  extraordinary  than  those  of  Gandhi  and  Lenin...  The  main  point- 
of  the  contrasted  personalities  and  careers  are  implied  rather  than  stated  in  tin- 
book  ...  It  has  the  merit  of  relying  upon  the  Mahatma's  own  interpretations  of 
his  actions  and  decisions.  This  method  is  as  easy  as  it  is  right,  for  no  powerful 
modern  has  been  so  direct  and  expansive  in  self  explanation  as  Gandhi.  On  the 
other  hand  Lenin's  hardness  and  consistency  in  aim  and  plan  are  clearly  brought 
out;  his  c«l«-in.|. In-iii  in  theory,  and  his  swift  adaption*  in  practice...  Fulop-MilN-r 
is  best  in  his  presentation  of  the  general  Gandhist  idea  and  his  picture  of  the  un- 
parallelrd  mi  i)i<-  Mahatma's  pcr*on.i' 
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Evening  Standard,  London: 

. . .  Rene  Fiilop-Miller,  whose  recent  large  and  informative  book  on  Bolshevism  will 
be  remembered,  makes  a  determined  attempt  to  associate  in  spirit  the  two  persons 
be  has  associated  between  these  covers.  In  both  can  be  discerned  the  spirit  of  Asia 
rising  against  Europe  . .  .  Many  will  quarrel  with  Fiilop-Miller's  judgment  on  these 
two  characters,  but  his  narrative  is  frank,  full  and  clear  enough  to  enable  the  reader 
to  form  his  own. 

T.  P.'s  Weekly,  London: 

. . .  English  people  who  wish  to  realize  the  position  Gandhi  holds  in  his  own 
country  should  read  the  study  of  him  that  appears  in  Rene  Fiilop-Miller's  recent 
book  "Lenin  and  Gandhi".  It  will  open  their  eyes  to  the  Indian  domestic  situation. 

Daily  Mirror,  London: 

The  detachment  of  Fulop-Miller,  his  sympathy  with  some  of  the  better  points  of 
Lenin's  character,  throw  into  strong  relief  his  final  rejection  of  the  Lenin  method  . .  . 
And  this  Central  European  observer  conveys  the  warning  that  the  influence  of 
Gandhi,  though  obscured,  is  not  dead.  He  is,  indeed,  still  a  political  problem  of 
the  first  order. 

Daily  News,  London: 

. . .  Herr  Fiilop-Miller  has  drawn  the  contrast  effectively,  and  his  book  furnishes  a 
useful  condensation  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  these  two  extraordinary 
leaders ...  It  is  fair  to  say  that  no  other  book  published  in  English  contains  a 
clearer  summary  of  the  salient  facts. 

Daily  Herald,  London: 

. . .  Fiilop-Miller,  the  brilliant  Austrian  writer,  has  chosen  out  Lenin  and  Gandhi 
as  the  great  hero-personalities  of  our  generation  and  consecrated  a  single  book  to 
the  study  of  their  two  careers  .  . .  Tolstoy  was  Gandhi's  spiritual  brother,  not  Lenin. 
Yet  there  is  common  ground  which  this  ingenious  writer  discovers  . . .  His  essay  on 
Lenin's  personality  is  brilliantly  written . . .  His  essay  on  the  working  of  Lenin's 
mind  is  masterly . . .  Fiilop-Miller  gives  a  full  account  of  the  deeper  roots  of 
Gandhi's  beliefs.  His  faith  becomes  a  dramatic  theme  as  he  turns  to  combat  the 
obstacles  which  he  finds  around  him  to  the  living  of  a  good  Indian  life  . . .  The  study 
is  deeply  interesting,  and  a  clearer  exposition  of  Gandhi's  ideas  one  could  hardly 
desire. 

Current  Literature,  London: 

. . .  Fulop-Miller  adds  another  volume  to  his  Bolshevist  studies  by  his  excellent  book 
on  Lenin  and  Gandhi. 

The  Inquirer,  London: 

...  I  had  just  been  reading  Rene  Fiilop-Miller's  "Lenin  and  Gandhi"  for  the  second 
time  and  as  I  sat  chewing  the  cud  of  thought  by  the  fire-side,  I  asked  myself  why 
I  had  not  reviewed  it  long  ago,  as  I  had  promised  to  do?  And  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  reason  was  partly  bone  laziness  and  partly  that  it  dealt  with  the  problem 
which  interested  me  most  in  the  world,  and  which  I  was  therefore  least  willing 
to  write  about  without  conviction  and  mature  reflection. 

The  Guardian,  London: 

. . .  We  are  still  too  near  to  Lenin  and  Gandhi  to  view  them  from  a  historical 
perspective,  but  Fiilop-Miller  has  certainly  striven  to  do  so  with  some  suc- 
cess . . .  His  method,  although  it  involves  a  certain  amount  of  repetition,  reduces 
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to  a  minimum  the  possibility  of  personal  prejudice,  and  supplies  the  English  reader, 
almost  for  the  first  time,  with  material  on  which  to  base  a  reasoned  judgement. 

Public  Opinion,  London: 

. .  .  Those  who  read  the  remarkable  book  by  Rene  Fiilop-Miller  on  "The  Mind  and 
Face  of  Bolshevism"  will  welcome  his  book  on  "Lenin  and  Gandhi",  just  published. 
He  is  an  authority  on  Russia,  and  his  revelation  of  Lenin  as  man  and  as  politician 
is  the  most  impressive  biography  that  has  yet  appeared  of  the  Russian  whose  in- 
fluence on  his  countrymen  and  Europe  has  been  so  great ...  In  view  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Commission  to  India,  Fiilop-Miller's  study  of  Gandhi  as  giving  the  detached 
view  of  an  European  observer  of  India,  has,  of  course,  a  special  interest  quite  apart 
from  whether  readers  agree  or  not  with  the  author's  conclusions. 

Quaker  World  Service,  London: 

. . .  We  believe  that  the  book  before  us  should  be  carefully  read  by  those  who  are 
attempting  to  understand  Russia  and  India.  It  may  at  times  provoke  strong  dissent, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Lenin,  but  this  study  does  make  him  real;  here  we  come 
face  to  face  with  the  man  himself.  The  author  makes  many  interesting  comparisons 
between  the  two  men,  and  he  leaves  us  thinking  of  others .  .  .  The  author  has 
offered  here  two  essays  in  interpretation  for  which  many  readers  will  be  grateful. 
He  has  shown  us  unsuspected  beauty  in  the  tenderness  of  Lenin  as  well  as  in  the 
saintliness  of  Gandhi,  and  to  have  brought  the  two  together  in  this  volume  is  in 
itself  full  of  suggestion. 

The  Baptist  Times,  London: 

. . .  The  author's  "Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshevism"  has  brought  his  name  prominently 
before  British  and  American  readers.  The  present  volume  will  add  to  his  reputa- 
tion ...  At  first  sight  the  collocation  of  the  names  of  Lenin  and  Gandhi  will  startle 
the  ordinary  reader;  hut  before  he  is  through  the  terse  introduction  —  which  covers 
only  four  pages  —  he  will  realise  that  profound  similarities  as  well  as  contrasts 
justify  the  parallel  study,  and  enable  the  author  by  this  method  to  set  each  man 
in  clearer  light.  So  thought-provoking  is  the  volume  that  I  am  tempted  to  write 
at  length  . . . 

The  Cambridge  Review,  Cambridge: 

.  . .  This  book  gives  some  support  to  the  idea,  maintaining  at  least  that  posterity 
will  judge  our  age  by  the  standard  of  the  Russian  and  the  Indian  leader . . .  The 
Russian  and  the  Indian  gospels,  pays  the  author,  both  indict  European  culture. 

Manchester  Evening  News: 

...  I  have  been  reading  with  intense  interest  "Lenin  and  Gandhi"  by  Rene  Fiilop- 
Miller...  I  find  this  book  a  fascinating  story  of  two  amazing  men.  Even  those 
who  have  strong  prejudices  against  the  subjects  will  value  it. 

Sussex  Daily  News,  Brighton: 

.  .  .  Two  imposing   figures  . . .   Following  upon   his  critical  exposure   of  Russian   condi- 
tions  under   the   title   "The   Mind   and   Face   of   Bolshevism",   Rene   Fulb'p-Miller   has 
•riluitril    another  valuable   piece   of   literature   of   international  importance   under 
the  title  of  "Lenin  and  Gandhi",  two  of  the  most  prominent  figures  of  recent  history. 

Western  Morning  News,  Plymouth: 

These   pati<  nt.    Inmdly,  and   yet   critical    studies   should   help   many   Britishers   to 
a    better   understanding    of    two   movements    that    to-day    are    problems   of    thr 
magnitude  for  British  policy  ...  Hi*  acquaintance  with  his  subject  and  his  temperate 
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worldly-wisdom  in  exposition  make  his  "Lenin  and  Gandhi"  a  very  outstanding  work. 
It  sheds  an  illuminating  and  persuasive  light  on  the  motives  and  circumstances  of 
two  great  men. 

The  Glasgow  Herald,  Glasgow: 

. . .  Fiilop-Miller'8  biography,  and  the  correspondence  which  he  prints,  makes  Lenin 
intelligible,  though  not  attractive,  and,  as  in  his  former  book,  he  lays  bare  the 
essential  weakness  of  Bolshevism. 

Northern  Whig,  Belfast: 

.  . .  This  book  is  a  searching  study  of  two  men,  both  of  whom  were  dominated  by 
a  conviction  that  the  times  were  out  of  joint  and  that  they  were  born  to  set  them 
right . . .  Fiilop-Miller  has  striven  to  be  impartial,  and  he  has  succeeded  better 
than  the  majority  of  the  many  writers  who  have  dealt  with  the  Russian  and  Indian 
revolutionists ...  He  gives  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  Lenin's  career,  and  brings 
out  clearly  the  intensely  utilitarian  and  materialistic  nature  of  his  creed . . 


Germany 

Berliner  Tageblatt,  Berlin: 

. .  .  This  volume  is  most  absorbing,  and  as  the  author  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact 
that  he  himself  is  no  Communist,  his  restraint  and  his  effort  to  do  justice  to  the 
significance  of  Lenin,  must  be  appreciated  and  . . .  considered  successful. 

Die  Literal  11  r.  Berlin: 

...  It  is  pleasing  to  note  the  impartiality  of  the  portrayal,  especially  in  regard  to 
Lenin,  of  whom  Germany  is  about  to  create  a  fetish  hardly  distinguishable  from 
the  official  Russian  ikons.  As  to  Gandhi,  here,  too,  Fiilop-Miller  discriminates  with 
nicety  between  universal  humanity  and  the  purely  Indian;  and  toward  both  great 
leaders  he  preserves  the  attitude  of  the  good  European  . . . 

Die  Neue  Rundschau  (Samuel  Saenger): 

We  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  latest  work  of  the  indefatigueable 
Rene  Fiilop-Miller,  "Lenin  and  Gandhi".  It  is  distinguished,  as  also  his  earlier  work 
"The  Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshevism",  by  the  conscientious  evaluation  of  all  the 
available  documentary  evidence  and  by  his  desire  to  give  an  interpretation  which 
shall  be  historically  and  psychologically  true  . .  .  The  brief  and  evidential  treatment 
of  Fiilop-Miller  gathers  up  all  the  scattered  threads.  The  selected  letters  adduced, 
effectively  substantiate  his  fine  sensibility  in  treating  this  differentiated  subject. 

Likewise  his  book  on  Rasputin,  which  depicts  the  fate  of  a  nation,  will  long  be 
considered  authoritative  and  indispensable  as  a  history  of  culture  and  morals  in  a 
period  of  terrible  catastrophe. 

Frankfurter  Zeitung,  Frankfurt: 

. . .  This    biography   will    be    welcome    to    all    those    who    wish    to    be    informed   by    a 
comprehensive  narrative   dealing  with  these   two  historic   personalities. 

Sachsische  Volkszeitung,  Dresden: 

With  his  book,  Fiilop-Miller  has  done  the  work  of  a  pioneer.  He  has  much  that 
is  new  to  tell  us  of  Lenin,  and  his  original  comparison  of  Gandhi  with  Lenin  is 
quite  fascinating. 
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Paneuropa  Wochenschrift: 

Fulop-Miller,  to  whom  we  owe  a  very  good  description  of  the  new  proletarian 
culture  of  Russia,  has  given  us  this  time  the  portraits  of  the  two  greatest  and  most 
extraordinary  men  of  our  century...  The  book  is  good;  the  idea  of  bringing  these 
two  fundamentally  opposed  natures  into  spiritual  juxtaposition,  bears  witness  to 
understanding  and  generates  a  new  recognition  of  their  value. 

Literarische  Umschau,  Karlsruhe: 

...  It  was  a  happy  inspiration  of  Fiilop-Miller  to  treat  these  two  powerful  person* 
alities  in  the  light  of  their  antithesis,  to  bring  together  in  close  relationship  such 
drastic  opposites . . .  We  cannot  give  our  adherence  to  the  one  or  the  otljer,  but 
we  can  learn  from  them  what  to  leave  done  and  what  undone.  We  can  wish  for 
a  wide  audience  for  Fiilop-Miller's  book,  if  alone  for  its  splendid  pedagogic  signi- 
ficance. 

Austria 

Neue  Freie  Presse,  Vienna: 

. .  .  Here  is  a  work  which  deserves  especial  attention.  Its  author,  Rene  Fiilop-Miller, 
gives  us  portraits  of  two  men  by  whom  contemporaneous  history  is  certainly  being 
shaped . .  .  This  book  is  a  veritable  document  of  our  age. 

Neues  Wiener  Journal: 

...  A  masterly  and  perfect  portrait  of  the  Russian  dictator. 

Reiehspost,  Vienna: 

The  middle-class  reader  of  liberal  mind  will  put  down  this  interesting  book  with 
the  comforting  assurance  that  the  facts  as  here  revealed  speak  in  the  identical 
interests  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  of  the  European  soul. 

Switzerland 

Valerian d.  Lucerne: 

One  reads  Fiilop-Miller's  discussion  of  the  facts,  with  ever-increasing  interest.  We 
sense  the  great  and  compassionate  soul  of  the  author,  and  at  the  end,  we  are  full  of 
awareness  that  an  event  of  world-wide  and  historical  significance,  has  been  thoroughly 
analyzed  and  discussed.  The  fact  that  here  is  an  author  who  perceives  world-history 
in  the  making,  makes  of  the  book  invaluable  reading. 

Baseler  Nachrichlen,  Basel: 

"I. ••mil    and   Gandhi"   by  Rene   Fiilop-Miller   is  an   interesting   combination  . .  .   ab- 
sorbing  and  moving  . . . 
. . .  Both  parts  of  this  book  are  thrilling  and  soul-stirring  . . . 

Schweizerische  Monalshefle,  Zurich: 

Although  I  have  already  read  and  reflected  much  on  these  two  titantic  Asiastics, 
the  Mongol  and  the  Hindu,  and  the  incalculable  work  which  they  have  done  I  was 
more  than  interested  in  the  vivid  manner  which  they  are  depicted  in  this  book. 
Its  author  is  Rene  Fiilop-Miller,  whose  thrilling  work,  "The  Mind  and  Face  of 
Bolshevism"  I  lately  reviewed  in  thesr  columns.  Once  more,  my  highest  expectations 
have  been  exceeded . . .  "Lenin  and  Gandhi"  are  here  portrayed  with  poised  and 
clearly-defined  discrimination.  They  rise  above  the  limitations  of  time  and  rare.  <>f 
economics  and  the  materialism  of  their  followers.  Full  of  awe  at  the  singleness  of 
true  greatness  and  with  reverence  for  real  sincerity,  that  most  powerful  of  i 
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gifts,  the  author  merges  the  instigator  of  movements,  the  movements  themselves 
and  the  moved  masses,  into  one  mystery.  The  event  of  life  itself  covers  up  re- 
sponsibility, and  casts  its  threatening  or  illuminating  shadow  upon  the  future.  With 
courageous  modesty,  the  author  casts  aside  the  dulled  scalpel  of  supercilious  reason 
when  he  discovers  himself  confronted  with  the  unity,  inviolability  and  mutual  ferti- 
lity of  cause,  appearance,  and  the  effect  of  a  great  leader's  personality.  The  reader 
is  humbled  to  reflection  and  meditation  over  such  a  spectacle. 

Gazette  de  Lausanne: 

. .  .  The  author  of  these  two  biographies  remains  always  impartial  and  leaves  it 
to  the  reader  to  form  his  own  opinions  . . .  Gandhi  in  this  fascinating  biography,  be- 
comes even  more  sympathetic  to  us,  as  the  revolutionary  whose  only  weapon  is  love. 

France 
Europe,  Paris: 

Rene  Fiilop-Miller  enlarges  upon  the  problem  of  Lenin.  He  cannot  be  reproached 
with  evading  questions;  in  fact,  he  poses  them.  His  "Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshevism" 
is  an  admirable  document  . . .  Lenin  interests  Fiilop-Miller  as  the  promoter  of  a 
system,  Leninism,  which  he  recognizes  as  a  fact  of  world-wide  importance.  In 
characterizing  Lenin,  he  discerns  a  new  type  of  hero,  the  hero  of  a  new  world,  in 
which  the  individual  is  sacrificed  to  collective  man.  . .  .  This  is  a  new  light  on  the 
psychology  of  Lenin.  In  order  to  understand  him,  Fiilop-Miller  declares,  one  has  to 
revise  all  the  current  ideas  of  historical  greatness  . .  .  And  all  that  was  in  his  soul, 
Lenin  revealed  to  the  world.  A  great  mediocre  soul,  if  we  may  risk  these  opposite 
terms. 

Chicago  Tribune,  Paris: 

The  lives  of  these  two  seekers  after  Utopias  form  excellent  subjects  for  inter- 
pretative biography  and  the  author  has  made  of  them  an  interesting  and  re- 
markable book. 

Luxemburg 
Luxemburger  Zeitung: 

...  A  work  which  will  be  still  indispensable  centuries  later,  for  the  characteriza- 
tion of  these  two  outstanding  personalities  . . . 

Belgium 
Bookyne,  Antwerp: 

...  To  Rene  Fiilop-Miller,  Lenin  represents  the  most  perfect  product  of  pagan 
rationalism;  Gandhi  he  regards  as  the  purest  manifestation  of  the  invulnerable  power 
of  God.  ...  A  very  readable  book,  dealing  with  the  greatest  reformers  of  our  age. 

Wetenschappelijke  Boekennieuws,  Antwerp: 

. . .  Contains  everything  worth  knowing  about  the  life  and  writings  of  these  two 
great  men.  Whatever  our  opinions  about  them,  Fiilop's  book  presents  them  to  us 
in  all  sincerity  and  truth,  and  throws  new  light  upon  their  lives. 

Holland 

Avondpost,  Amsterdam: 

. . .  One  reads  "Lenin  and  Gandhi",  by  Rene  Fiilop-Miller,  with  ever-increasing  in- 
terest. The  author  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  modern  historians. 
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Handelsblad,  Amsterdam: 

.  . .  The  most   striking  biography  ever  written   about  two  souls  of  such  pre-eminence. 

Achtenblad,  Amsterdam: 

. . .  "Lenin  and  Gandhi"  reads  better  than  any  novel.  Its  clear  style  and  graphic  pic- 
tures, make  the  character  of  "Lenin  and  Gandhi"  understandable  to  everyone. 

De  Nieirwe  Coultuur,  Amsterdam: 

...  A  striking   work   which   should   be   read   by  every   cultivated  person. 

Hed  Vaderland,  Amsterdam: 

...  It  is  evident  that  the  author  has  taken  every  possible  care  in  his  study  and 
description  of  the  lives  and  actions  of  "Lenin  and  Gandhi". 

Voorwarts,  Amsterdam: 

.  . .  Must  be  recommended  to  every  student  of  sociology.  ...  It  is  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  very  best,  documents  about  these  two  world-reformers,  whom  humanity 
will  probably  never  understand. 

Allgemeen  Weekblad,  Amsterdam: 

.  .  .  Reveals  the  author  as  one  of  the  best  living  historians.  He  combines  a  profound 
insight  with  something  like  the  splendid  style  of  Emil  Ludwig. 

Neederlanden,  Haag: 

. .  .  Splendid  biographies  of  these  two  men,  who  sought  the  same  end  with  different 
means.  Fiilop-Miller  is  a  keen  student  and  observer,  and  his  "Lenin  and  Gandhi" 
can  be  recommended  to  everyone  who  wants  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
their  lives. 

Christelijk  Vrouwenleven,  Haag: 

...  A  revelation  to  most  people  . . .  These  characters  and  their  actions  made  under- 
standable for  the  first  time . . .  More  interesting  than  all  the  other  books  hitherto 
published  on  the  lives  of  "Lenin  and  Gandhi". 

Rottedamsche  Courant,  Rotterdam: 

.  . .  The  most  interesting  study  that  has  been  written  about  these   two  men. 

Haagsche  Post,  Haag: 

. .  .  Rene  Fiilop-Miller,  the  author  of  one  of  the  outstanding  books  upon  the  psycho- 
logy of  the  Russian  revolution,  shows  us  in  his  study  of  Lenin,  how  the  Russian 
people  have  been  defeated  by  that  vast  problem  of  a  social-economic  character 
called  Bolshevism.  . .  .  The  most  vivid  pictures  of  these  two  world-reformers. 

Hungary 

Nyugat,  Budapest: 

Fiilop-Miller  gives  us  absolutely  new  information  on  the  subject  of  the  Indian 
saint  in  his  "Lenin  and  Gandhi".  He  point*  to  the  fact  that  both  of  these  world- 
reformers  were  born  in  the  same  year,  and  the  parallel  he  drawn  between  them  ha« 
something  in  it  of  Plutarch.  These  two  men,  a*  he  nhown  have  performed  ih- 
greatest  deed*  of  the  age,  and  RUmp'-d  »!.«•  %%orl<l  in  ihrir  likeness. 

Czec  ho-Slo v  a  k  i  a 

Tagesbole,  Briinn: 

In      Lenin    and    Gandhi"    by    Rene    Fiil..,, -M.llrr.    tl.o.e    two    figure*    which    mo*t 
poignantly  represent  the  spirit  of  the  time*,  are  compared  tide  by  side.  The  author** 
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well-known  gifts  as  a  publicist  are  here  combined  to  make  the  personality  of  the 
Russian  leader  and  his  economical  and  sociological  ideas,  thoroughly  understandable 
even  to  those  unschooled  in  Marxian  and  Socialist  thought-processes. 

Jiidische  Volkszeitung,  Bratislava: 

. . .  An  excellent  and  highly  interesting  book  by  the  well-known  Tolstoi  scholar, 
Rene  Fiilop-Miller,  makes  possible  for  us  today,  when  the  historical  distance  needed 
for  a  clear  realization  and  detailed  criticism  are  lacking,  to  plumb  deep  into  the 
spiritual  depths  of  these  two  so  different  men .  . .  This  book  is  a  standard  work 
in  its  way,  and  can  be  most  warmly  recommeded  to  everyone  who  is  interested 
in  the  spiritual  movements  of  our  time. 

Poland 

Wirlschaftskorrospondenz,  Katowice,  Poland: 

...  It  is  essentially  characteristic  of  Fulop-Miller's  subject  treatment,  that  he  gives 
us  a  time  picture  of  Lenin's  life  and  character . . .  The  result  is  a  deeper  insight 
in  Lenin's  humanity,  and  a  very  instructive  illumination  of  many  of  his  particular 
features  . . .  Rene  Fulop-Miller's  book  is  a  splendid  introduction  to  both  the  Russian 
and  the  Indian  worlds  of  thought.  . . . 

Bulgaria 

Bulgarska  Missal,  Sofia,  Bulgaria: 

Rene  Fiilop-Miller  presents  "Lenin  and  Gandhi"  in  quite  a  new  light.  His  study 
is  unbiassed  and  second  to  none. 

Asia 
India 
The  Guardian,  Calcutta: 

Herr  Fiilop-Miller,  in  this  second  book,  paradoxically  analyses  the  personalities 
of  Lenin  and  Gandhi,  contradictory  and  complementary  as  they  are,  as  the  two 
men  who  "most  forcibly  embody  the  spirit  of  the  present  age" . . .  The  detailed 
analysis  of  the  two  men  is  well  done  . . . 

The  Hindu,  Madras: 

Some  time  ago  we  reviewed  in  these  columns  the  author's  larger  work  entitled 
"The  Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshevism".  His  compact  monograph  on  Lenin  which  forms 
one  of  the  two  studies  in  this  volume,  is  really  a  fuller  exposition  of  the  main 
ideas  set  out  by  him  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  larger  work .  . .  The  essay  is  a 
conscientious  and  able  piece  of  work  and  if  on  does  not  find  oneself  in  agreement 
with  Mr.  Fulop-Miller's  conclusions,  one  must  nevertheless  be  grateful  for  his  strictly 
objective  handling  of  his  comparatively  meagre  material  and  his  scrupulous  exactitu- 
de ...  There  is  much  in  this  study  of  Mahatmaji  which  European  readers,  and,  for 
that  matter  many  Indians  too,  might  find  greatly  helpful  and  illuminating.  The  same 
accuracy  and  conscientiousness  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  essay  on  Lenin  also 
distinguish  the  essay  on  Gandhi . . .  The  author .  . .  has  shown  considerable  insight 
in  understanding  and  expounding  with  sympathy  a  racial  mentality  and  characteristics 
so  far  removed  from  his  own  . . . 

Madras  Mail: 

In  combining  in  one  book  a  description  of  "the  life  and  work  of  two  men 
whose  personalities  .  . .  most  forcibly  embody  the  spirit  of  the  present  age",  Fulop- 
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Miller  has  provided  the  reader  with  an  opportunity  to  judge  the  effectiveness  of 
opposing  methods  .  . .  The  author  is  on  sound  ground  when  he  speaks  of  the  nobi- 
lity of  aspiration  which  informs  all  Mr.  Gandhi's  social  activities ...  If  we  read 
Mr.  Fiilop-Miller's  book  as  a  concensus  of  opinions  favourable  to  the  Gandhian  creed, 
we  shall  find  much  information  and  considerable  interest  in  this  section  of  his  work. 

Bombay  Daily  Mail: 

...  A  book  which  will  interest  Indian  readers  is  Rene  Fiilop-Miller's  "Lenin  and 
Gandhi" . . .  The  study  of  the  careers  of  these  two  great  men  and  their  ideals  of 
social  and  political  reform  has  its  own  value  and  we  should  be  grateful  to  the 
author  for  a  sedate  and  placid  representation  of  facts,  which  furnish  to  all  interested 
in  the  social  and  political  questions  of  our  age,  an  intelligent  interpretation  of  the 
origins  and  psychological  bearings  of  the  two  most  important  schemes  of  reform 
ever  undertaken  in  modern  times. 

The  Pioneer,  Allahabad: 

. .  .  This  is  a  most  interesting  attempt  to  describe  the  life  and  work  of  two  of  the 
world's  greatest  rebels,  by  the  author  of  "The  Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshevism".  In 
many  respects  he  is  able  to  throw  a  new  light  on  the  character  and  motives  of 
Lenin ...  In  the  second  part  of  the  book  we  have  a  large  number  of  sketches  of 
Mr.  Gandhi  —  a  composite  picture  made  with  materials  taken  from  a  wide  variety 
of  sources ...  It  contains  much  that  is  interesting.  The  contrast  between  Lenin's 
gospel  of  hatred  and  the  the  use  of  violence  and  Mr.  Gandhi's  satyagraha  is  cleverly 
drawn.  The  parallels  which  are  shown  between  the  motives  and  aims  of  these  two 
men  emphasise  the  extreme  difference  of  their  methods. 

Ceylon 

The  Ceylon  Daily  News,  Colombo: 

By  one  of  those  rare  and  purely  chance  coincidences  a  remarkable  book  by 
a  German  writer  who  analyses  the  Russian  and  the  Indian  nationalism  of  the 
present  day  has  arrived  in  Colombo  when  the  great  figure  of  Gandhi  is  among 
us  for  the  first  and  probably  the  last  time.  Rene  Fiilop-Miller  has  already  attained 
a  certain  measure  of  celebrity  as  the  author  of  the  most  arresting  exposition  of 
Bolshevism.  In  "Lenin  and  Gandhi"  he  has  set  himself  the  task  of  describing  the 
life  and  work  of  two  prophets  whose  personalities  most  forcibly  embody  the 
<pirit  of  their  age  . . . 

His  work  will  be  to  the  Western  world  a  critical  exposition  and  perhaps  from 
its  standards  a  critical  exposure . . .  Rene  Fiilop-Millcr  has  written  a  remarkable 
book.  In  less  capable  hands  it  might  have  become  an  indigestible  mass  of  biographi- 
cal detail.  As  it  is  it  will  attract  world-wide  attention. 

Dutch   East   Indies 

Allgemeen  Indisch  Dagblad,  Java: 

The  whole  world  owes  a  debt  of  thanks  to  Fiilop-Miller,  for  his  wonderful  book 
on  "Lenin  and  Gandhi"  because  it  makes  fully  comprehensible  how  the  manses 
h.ivf  }>.  rn  <  onvrrtrd  to  the  ideas  of  thes  two  apostles  of  freedom  .  .  . 

Africa 
Egyptian  Mail: 

The  competent  German  author  of  "The  Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshevism"  has  had 
the  remarkable  idea  of  placing  in  juxtaposition  the  two  greatest  bat  surely  most 
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different  revolutionary  geniuses  of  our  time  . .  .  Each  of  the  subjects  is  given  a 
half  of  the  book,  within  which  he  is  studied  trait  by  trait,  and  fullest  evidence 
given.  An  idea  is  conveyed  of  the  historical  order  of  development,  and  at  the  end 
of  each  section  letters  are  appended  . . .  For  that  interim  appreciation  of  Lenin  and 
Gandhi  which  is  all  that  is  possible  at  present,  one  cannot  do  better  than  go  to 
this  authoritative,  deeply  interesting,  and  critical  work  by  Mr.  Fulop-Miller. 

Sunday  Times,  Johannesburg: 

.  . .  That  remarkable  book  "The  Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshevism"  has  been  followed 
by  another  from  the  same  eloquent  pen.  This  time  Mr.  Rene  Fiilop-Miller  has  taken 
as  a  subject  two  very  contrasting  personalities  —  those  of  Lenin  and  Gandhi  -- 
whom  he  considers  as  the  two  men  who  "most  forcibly  embody  the  spirit  of  the 
present  age".  The  aim  of  his  new  book  has  been  to  describe  the  life  and  work  of 
these  reformers,  to  consider  the  ideas  preached  by  them  with  such  forcefulness,  and 
to  endeavour  to  approximate  the  estimation  in  which  Lenin  and  Gandhi  will  be  held 
by  posterity. 

Natal  Mercury,  Durban,  S.  A.: 

...  In  an  arresting  book  Mr.  Rene  Fiilop-Miller,  who  wrote  the  monumental  "The 
Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshevism",  has  attempted  to  show  that  the  ideals  of  the  two 
protagonists  are  alike,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  makes  out  a  good  case. 
The  book  is  ingenious . . .  The  study  of  Lenin  will  enable  the  reader  to  obtain  a 
better  idea  of  the  mighty  revolution  that  has  taken  place  in  Russia .  . .  He  makes 
an  earnest  endeavour  to  be  just,  and  on  the  whole  his  account  is  fair  . . .  We  admit 
that  Mr.  Miller  has  given  us  a  better  understanding  of  the  Indian  leader  and  his 
aims,  and  for  that  reason  we  hope  that  the  book  will  be  widely  read  in  South 
Africa  . . .  The  volume  is  provocative  of  thought,  and  there  is  a  good  intention 
behind  the  writer. 

Australia 
The  Argus,  Melbourne: 

Rene  Fiilop-Miller,  who  wrote  in  "The  Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshevism"  one  of  the 
most  thorough  and  thoughtful  analyses  of  present-day  life  in  Soviet  Russia  yet 
published,  has  followed  that  remarkable  book  with  "Lenin  and  Gandhi",  two  studies 
of  men  whose  personalities,  he  suggests,  forcibly  embody  the  spirit  of  their  time  .  .  . 
The  two  personalities  are  sympathetically  examined  by  Fiilbp-Miller . . .  The  book, 
especially  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  Lenin,  is  an  immense  aid  to  the  understanding 
of  the  doctrins  and  aims  of  Bolshevism,  and  bears  throughout  the  impress  of  a 
scholarly  and  thoughtful  mind. 
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"RASPUTIN,  THE  HOLY  DEVIL" 

America 

The  New  Republic,  New  York: 

.  .  .  Herr  Fiilop-Miller's  book  about  Rasputin  displays  the  full  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. In  all  its  amazing  vigor  and  thoroughness,  it  cannot  fully  cover  a  subject 
which  is  still  partly  unexplored.  . .  .  Herr  Fiilop-Miller  has  done  so  well  that  no 
fault  at  all  can  be  found  with  him.  The  story  he  has  to  tell  is  superb  —  a  story 
infinitely  darker,  richer  and  more  splendid  than  any  novelist  could  imagine. 
.  .  .  Fiilb'p-Miller  has  told  his  story  and  examined  his  character  with  a  combination 
of  imaginative  resource  and  thorough  scholarship  which  makes  him,  to  this  re- 
viewer's way  of  thinking,  the  finest  journalist  in  the  world.  "Rasputin"  is  a  book 
which  dislodges  everything  previously  written  on  the  subject,  and  which  (like  Herr 
Fiilbp-Miller's  other  books)  is  a  simple  necessity  for  anybody  who  wishes  to  under- 
stand the  Russia  of  1917.  What  is  more  to  the  point  for  the  average  reader,  it  is 
one  of  the  rare  works  which  have  no  dull  moments  —  it  is  fluent,  spacious,  and 
exciting. 

Bookman,  New  York: 

. . .  The  most  amazing  thing  about  that  thoroughly  amazing  book,  Rene  Fulop- 
Millers  "Rasputin,  The  Holy  Devil",  is  that  the  incredible  story  he  tells  deals  with 
a  period  of  Russian  history  so  recent  as  the  first  two  decades  of  this  century  . . .  The 
account  of  Rasputin's  life  is  detailed  and  substantial.  The  picture  of  the  Holy  Devil 
is  far  more  realistic  than  anything  that  has  been  published.  It  is  a  biography  with 
much  of  the  fascination  of  its  subject,  an  intense,  thrilling  story  of  a  man  who  has 
no  counterpart  in  history.  It  is  revelation  of  an  historical  character  who  might  have 
been  drawn  from  the  pages  of  Gorki  or  Dostoievsky. 

The  Outlook,  New  York: 

The  popularity  of  this  remarkable  book  is  undoubtedly  assured  by  its  sensational 
nature.  For  whatever  reason  it  may  be  read,  it  is  worth  reading  either  for  its 
story,  as  romantic  and  exciting  as  any  novel,  or  for  the  fine  picture  which  it  gives 
of  the  czarist  society  in  the  last  precipitous  phase  of  its  fall...  This  is  the  first 
deep-going  study  of  that  weird,  demoniac  figure, . . .  the  work  of  a  trained  and  skill- 
ful biographer .  .  .  And  the  interest  of  Fulb'p-Miller's  book  lies,  anyway,  less  in  the 
bare  story  of  RanputuTs  life,  remarkable  as  that  is,  than  in  the  admirable  picture 
which  it  gives  of  Russian  life,  and  the  insight  which  its  author  has  into  Russian 
char.* 

New  York  Times: 

I'lL-i,  MilU-r's  book  on  "Ha-pntiu.  tin-  Holy  Devil",  form*  a  prrgnant  prelude  to  the 
books  on  present-day  Russia  published  some  time  ago:  "The  Mind  and  Face  of 
Bolshevism**  and  the  volume  on  the  two  great  revolution  irirs,  "Lenin  and  Gandhi" 
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The  present  book  is  more  than  a  biography  of  a  remarkable  man;  it  is  a  powerful 
picture  of  an  age  under  sentence  of  death.  Presented  more  in  the  manner  of  a 
novel  than  of  a  history,  it  is  none  the  less  based  upon  extensive  studies  of  the 
Russian  people  and  of  documents  on  the  complicated  situation  at  the  Imperial  court. 
The  technical  device  of  presenting  the  hero  in  direct  conversation  makes  the  volume 
all  the  more  colorful  and  objective .  . .  The  many  curious,  tragic  and  baroque  cha- 
racters are  strikingly  lifelike. 

New  York  Herald: 

In  spite  of  the  importance  of  the  literature  he  has  inspired,  Rasputin  has  always 
appeared  under  such  outer  traits  that  we  should  welcome  this  copious  biography 
written  by  Mr.  Fiilop-Miller  in  order  to  get  the  true  image.  This  author  is  a 
specialist  of  contemporaneous  Russian  questions  and  he  has  had  at  his  hand  not 
only  books  in  all  languages  about  Rasputin,  but  also  a  number  of  unpublished 
manuscripts.  Thanks  to  this  multiple  documentation,  the  author  has  been  able  to 
separate  the  true  Rasputin  from  the  false.  Far  from  painting  the  melodramatic 
character  we  are  accustomed  to,  he,  with  a  genuine  objectivity  presents  a  strangely 
complex  individual,  as  fantastic  as  Dostojewsky,  one  who  is  first  of  all  a  mujik, 
with  the  weaknesses,  sensuality,  mysticism  of  the  class,  but  he  is  shown  also  as 
prodigiously  intelligent  and  cunning.  His  story  lies  at  once  in  the  domains  of  history 
«md  politics;  it  is  a  document  of  psychology  which  belongs  to  the  fall  of  Tsarism, 
if  all  sides  and  all  phases  were  known.  It  has  been  said  "Rasputin  has  entered  and 
will  remain  for  all  time  in  the  story  of  Russia  and  will  hold  a  greater  place  there 
than  that  of  the  best  of  Czars".  To  understand  him  we  must  add  to  the  portrait  of 
the  "starets"  that  of  the  man  and  the  mujik  . . . 

New  York  American: 

One  of  the  most  amazing,  as  well  as  fascinating,  biographies  ever  written  is 
that  of  "Rasputin,  the  Holy  Devil",  by  Rene  Fiilop-Miller.  No  book  of  the  current 
year  has  created  more  interest  than  this  novel,  which  professes  to  tell  the  true 
facts  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  There  are  intimate  glimpses  of  the  Czar's  house- 
hold, personality  stories  that  show  the  real  character  of  the  Czar  and  Czarina  and 
of  the  tremendous  influence  Rasputin  had  on  the  Romanoff  family. 

McCall's  Magazine,  Laurence  Stallings: 

Never  completely  a  figure  of  hell  and  even  sometimes  a  servant  of  heaven, 
Rasputin's  character  in  this  biography  becomes  a  stunning,  compelling  story  of  a 
man  infinitely  more  enthralling  than  the  wildest  conjectures  of  a  writer  of  fiction. 

Jewish  Tribune,  New  York  City: 

The  extraordinary  career  of  "The  Mad  Monk"  has  never  before  been  told  with 
the  tense  thrilling  accuracy  of  Fiilop-Miller's  account.  A  strange  and  contradictory 
figure  he  appears  —  never  completely  a  charlatan,  never  completely  sincere,  hypnotic 
in  his  power  over  men  and  women,  superhuman  in  his  appetites  and  energies, 
lovable  and  odious,  childlike  and  yet  crafty ...  In  text  and  illustrations,  the  work 
attains  a  standard  of  biography  which  is  rarely  surpassed. 

Daily  Eagle,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.: 

A  fascinating  account  of  the  man  who  bestrode  the  Romanoffs  like  Sinbad's  Old 
Man  of  the  Sea,  who  lived  on  the  devotion  of  others  and  who  abused  it  for  his 
own  hilarious  purposes  and  whose  end,  untimely,  in  that  it  was  so  long  delayed, 
was  one  of  the  steps  on  which  revolt  mounted  to  overturn  the  throne. 
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The  Viking  Press  Bulletin,  New  York: 

He  writes  from  an  abundant  knowledge  of  his  subject;  he  writes  for  the  most 
part  objectively,  without  moralizing;  he  writes  dramatically  and  with  warmth.  Not 
only  does  he  get  Rasputin  on  paper;  he  reveals  him  as  a  bona  fide  devil. 

About  Books,  New  York: 

One  of  the  bestsellers  for  several  months  past  has  been  Rene  Fiilop-Miller's 
'•Rasputin,  the  Holy  Devil".  This  distinction  has  been  worthily  attained,  for  the 
book  is  truly  a  marvel  of  contradictions  and  clearness  in  the  character  of  this 
adviser  of  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias.  None  of  the  known  facts  about  Rasputin 
are  refuted  here  —  they  seem  to  be  thoroughly  authenticated  by  the  research  of 
Fiilbp-Miller  . . .  Before,  there  has  never  seemed  to  be  room  for  mistake,  but 
this  book  has  been  written  by  Rene  Fulop-Miller  after  the  Soviet  government  laid 
open  for  him  all  records  of  Rasputin  and  his  times.  It  contains  only  facts,  and  the 
fantastic  devil  which  we  used  to  dream  was  Rasputin,  emerges  as  even  more  fan- 
tastic and  more  devilish  than  imagination  alone  could  have  pictured  him.  As  amazing 
as  Rasputin  himself  is  the  picture  which  is  given  of  the  Czar  and  Czarina  of  Russia. 
. . .  .This  horribly  fascinating  figure,  hated  and  feared,  so  super-human  in  strength, 
so  beastly  in  appetite,  so  child-like  in  simplicity,  so  devilish  in  cunning,  is  a  dis- 
gusting anachronism  in  modern  history,  but  Fulop-Miller  has  made  him  com- 
prehensible, alive,  amazing,  and  has  explained  his  magical  enchantment  of  those 
whom  he  wished  to  control. 

Boston  Evening,  Boston,  Mass.: 

Leading  Continental  critics  have  called  this  biography  a  magnificent  work.  Written 
by  a  literary  artist,  the  culpable  and  ingenious  character  of  Rasputin  from  peasant 
through  priest  is  sharply  drawn  and  developed  against  the  multi-colored  background 
of  the  time. 

Tribune,  Cambridge,  Mass.: 

Here,  a  man  of  the  world,  traveller,  scientist  and  literary  artist  presents  a  cir- 
cumstantial story  of  Rasputin  from  birth  to  death,  so  clear,  so  convincing  as  to 
make  the  reader  gasp. 

Republican,  Springfield,  Mass.: 

Rene  Fulop-Miller  writes  another  book  on  Russia  to  correct  some  popular  illus- 
ions about  the  governmental  and  political  influences  of  that  turbulent  nation. 
His  latest  "Rasputin,  the  Holy  Devil",  is  as  purposeful  as  his  "The  Mind  and 
Face  of  Bolshevism**.  In  this  historical  account  of  the  simple  Silurian  peasant,  saint 
and  sinner,  who  rose  to  grand  political  heights,  Fiilop-Miller's  aim  is  to  puncture 
false  conceptions  of  the  man  and  to  present  a  story  of  his  life  that  shall  be  con- 
sistent and  plausible. 

ll<>  I  yoke,  Mass.: 

Id-  book  is  well  named  "Rasputin;  The  Holy  Devil".  It  would  be  unbelievable 
except  that  recent  history  has  made  known  its  truth  ...  It  is  a  volume  which  later 
historians  will  consult,  and  a  story  which  the  modern  world,  in  which  this  cha- 
racter lived  and  operated,  may  \*<-ll  |»-ruse  with  wonder. 

The  Sun,  Irene  Copinger,  Baltimore,  M<I.: 

In  this  study  of  "The  Holy  Devil"  Renf  Fulop-Miller  has  tried  to  answer  these 
qneiitions,  and  hi*  book  will  prove  of  value  to  those  interested  in  the  life  of  the 
peasant  monk.  For  it  has  been  written  with  an  evident  desire  to  see  fairly  and 
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the  author  has  refused  to  accept  the  general  opinion  that  the  man  was  a 
"commonplace  devil  in  human  shape" .  . .  The  work  is  a  most  effective  and 
interesting  beginning  of  the  process  of  "debunking"  the  "Holy  Devil".  There  has 
been  so  much  that  is  ghoulish  and  sensational  written  about  this  man  that  it  is 
refreshing  to  hear  that  he  had  certain  natural  and  decent  instincts  to  which  he  gave 
as  free  a  rein  as  to  his  more  ignoble  impulses  . . .  The  present  volume  presents  a  key, 
indicating  as  it  does  the  desire  of  its  author  to  be  fair,  to  paint  a  picture  that  is  true. 

News,  Detroit,  Mich.: 

Rene  Fiilop-Miller's  "Rasputin"  is  beyond  little  doubt  the  most  absorbing  bio- 
graphy of  the  year.  It  dramatizes  the  almost  unbelievable  career  of  the  peasant 
who  ruled  Russia  from  a  flat,  in  a  manner  that  makes  most  novels  pale  and  in- 
consequential. Without  much  doubt  the  most  disinterested  and  readable  appraisal  of 
a  phenomenal  personality.  The  whole  drama  of  a  dynasty  tottering  to  its  fall  against 
a  background  of  sinister  and  devilish  forces. 

Register,  Springfield: 

. . .  The  Fiilop-Miller  story  of  Rasputin  is  so  fascinating  that  it  reads  like  the 
greatest  romance  of  all  history . .  .  Here  is  a  character-picture  that  is  as  absorbing 
as  it  is  astounding.  Incidentally,  the  background  of  Russian  life  becomes  very  clear, 
the  figures  move  with  life-like  freedom.  The  old  regime  stands  out  reconstructed, 
showing  the  poor  weak  figure-heads  supported  by  the  over-large  throne,  worked 
from  behind  the  scenes  like  puppets  pulled  about  with  strings  . . 

Missouri  Globe,  St.  Louis: 

. . .  Fiilop-Miller  is  a  master  stylist  and  not  for  years  has  a  better  biography  appeared. 
A  gifted  publicist  on  Russia,  he  is  able  to  write  with  both  accuracy  and  interest. 
Not  only  is  it  a  remarkably  good  story,  it  is  also  of  value  to  the  historian,  who 
finds  only  a  great  void  when  he  trie?  to  make  researches  on  Rasputin.  A  complete 
bibliography  and  ample  references  for  everything  that  the  author  says,  make  it  a 
work  of  schloarship. 

Never  before  has  this  mujik-monk  come  alive  to  the  American.  He  has  always 
seemed  a  little  over-drawn,  a  little  too  wicked.  With  unbiassed  and  unerring  simpli- 
city, Herr  Fiilop-Miller  describes  his  whole  life.  Only  by  knowing  his  background 
can  the  man  be  understood.  ...  It  is  more  than  a  book.  It  is  the  picture  of  a 
crumbling  empire  receiving  the  final  blows  of  the  axe. 

Missouri  Star,  Kansas  City: 

...  In  this  book,  Rene  Fiilop-Miller  has  performed  a  fine  service  in  behalf  of 
history,  for  he  has  given  history  probably  its  first  authentic  biography  of  one  of 
the  strangest  characters  of  modern  times,  and  likewise  a  picture  of  the  Russia  which 
just  preceded  the  Soviet  revolt .  . .  The  world,  because  of  what  it  has  heard,  has 
pictured  Rasputin  as  wholly  bad.  Fiilop-Miller  pictures  another  and  softer  side  of 
the  man.  Without  condoning  his  grossness,  his  sensuality,  his  Svengali-like  power 
over  women,  his  political  venality,  the  author  shows  us  a  creature  with  a  large 
degree  of  kindness,  of  genuine  statecraft,  of  uncanny  foresight. 

Indiana  Star,  Indianapolis: 

.  .  .  The  book  is  well  written,  and  in  its  subject  material  is  as  interesting  as  a  novel. 
In    fact,  one   critic   has    said   that    the    human    and   inhuman  breadth   of   the   material 
surpasses    any    possible    figment    of    the    most    audacious    novelist's    imagination .  . 
Fiilop-Miller  has    contributed    an    absorbing    book,    and   has    lifted   the   veil    from    the 
most   mysterious   figure  of  modern  times. 
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Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

In  this  amazing  biographical  study  of  the  most  mysterious  figure  of  modern  times, 
Rene  Fiilb'p-Miller  has  made  the  most  of  the  drama  which  Rasputin,  rightly  called 
"the  holy  devil"  lived  . . .  Fiilop-Miller  has  sought  to  arrive  at  the  truth  concerning 
the  seemingly  corrupt  figure  who  sought  redemption  through  sin  ...  In  thus  seeking 
the  truth  about  Rasputin,  Rene  Fiilop-Miller  is  neither  too  sympathetic  nor  too 
condemnatory  of  the  extravagant  sins  and  the  excesses  which  colored  Rasputin's  life. 
And  he  makes  it  all  quite  plausible,  the  manner  in  which,  not  only  simple  and 
illiterate  peasants,  but  high  and  educated  officials  of  the  government,  succumbed  to 
the  curious  power  which  Rasputin,  at  once  ugly  and  beautiful,  base  and  exalted, 
exerted  over  them. 

Times  Star,  Cincinnati: 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  author  should  have  reaped  a  rich  harvest 
from  such  soil.  But  in  recording  the  life  of  this  Sibirian  peasant  the  author  has 
painted,  as  well,  a  picture  of  the  twilight  of  an  ancient  dynasty,  and  the  dis- 
integration of  the  largest  empire  in  Europe.  It  is  a  splendid  work,  faithful  to  fact, 
informative,  and  immensely  stirring  and  exciting. 

Times,  Davenport,  Iowa: 

.  .  .  Rasputin's  biography  is  one  of  the  most  arresting  in  this  decade  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  unusual  subject  matter,  but  because  the  author  has  contrived  to 
present  him  without  prejudice.  It  is  an  amazing  document,  this  life  of  the  Holy 
Devil,  and  through  it  one  is  privileged  to  know  what  was  going  on  in  Russia  in 
the  last  days  of  the  Romanoff's,  as  well  as  to  know  something  of  the  tragedy  of 
this  last  Csar  and  his  even  more  tragic  consort. 

Journal,  Sioux  City,  Iowa: 

.  .  .  This  book  tells  the  story  with  greater  detail  and  with  more  illumination  than 
any  other  and  it  is  written  with  excellence  withal.  One  does  not  quit  its  reading 
until  the  end  is  reached.  Then  he  is  left  with  the  same  stupendous  wonder,  "How 
could  these  things  be?" .  . .  The  author  has  tried  to  write  an  unbiased  story.  He 
has  let  no  sympathies  nor  disgust  carry  him  far  from  the  work  of  a  historian. 
Here  and  there  his  sense  of  drama  has  driven  his  pen,  and  he  has  written  as  a 
dramatist  would;  but  one  has  the  feeling  that  he  is  reading  dependable  material... 
It  is  a  story  of  nightmares  and  of  weaklings,  but  it  is  a  story  tremendously  well  told. 

Journal   (George  Raffalovich)   Atlanta,  Ga.: 

.  . .  He  shows  how  the  political  views  of  Rasputin  and  his  method  of  putting  them 
into  practice,  were  in  complete  harmony  with  his  peasant  character.  . . .  We  can 
paint  him  luridly  or  we  can  turn  his  figure  into  a  character  of  the  Chauve-Sonn- 
Kiilop-Miller  does  neither,  he  remains  objective,  lets  the  man  speak  for  himself  and 
In-  country.  He  has  given  us  an  uncanny,  extraordinary  document.  This  book  carrie* 
all  over  its  pages  the  imprint  of  truth.  No  writer  of  imagination  could  create  any 
romance  more  extraordinary  than  this  life  of  Rasputin  and  of  the  small-town  man 
and  woman  who  live  now  in  history  as  Nicolas  II.  and  his  Empress. 

Texas  News,  Galveston,  Tex.: 

.  Rene  Fiilop-Miller's  full-length  biography  is  not  only  the  best  account  of  the 
man  in  English;  it  in,  I  should  say,  the  only  really  authentic  account  which  has 
yet  been  written.  That  r'lilnp-Miller'n  portrait  is  fully  authentic,  even  if  it  does 
s«em  hardly  believable,  i-  m.lirated  by  a  six-page  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the 
book. 

Rene    Fiilop-MiUer'n    "Ranputin"    is    not    only    •    splrn<li<I    pirrr    of    hi*lori< ••!•!•. 
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graphical  writing;  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  books  of  this  season, 
and,  probably  of  the  entire  year.  It  is  at  once  the  portrait  of  a  man  and  the  panorama 
of  an  epoch.  Nothing  more  thoroughly  and  characteristically  Russian  to  the  core 
can  be  found  anywhere  in  Dostojevsky! 

Herald,  Dallas,  Tex.: 

. . .  Rene  Fiilb'p-Miller  weighs  the  evidence  for  and  against,  more  than  any  previous 
biographer;  and  presents  that  evidence  with  a  fine  sense  of  the  dramatic  in  "Raspu- 
tin, the  Holy  Devil".  .  . .  We  should  be  inclined  to  call  Herr  Fiilb'p-Miller's  book 
history.  . . .  His  book  remains  a  splendid  study  of  Rasputin,  and  the  best  so  far 
available.  He  is  impartial,  perhaps  from  the  fact  that  he  was  not  an  eye-witness. 
. . .  Herr  Fiilop-Miller  is  a  dramatist,  but  a  dramatist  who  has  the  conscience  of 
a  historian. 

News,  Dallas,  Tex.: 

...  It  is  the  most  absorbing  book  I  have  read  about  Russia.  ...  I  do  feel  sure  that 
here  is  a  great  source  book  for  the  tragedy  of  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  from 
now.  The  artist  who  gets  hold  of  this  story  need  not  envy  the  ancients  their 
materials  when  they  were  working  over  such  bedtime  tales  as  those  of  Iphigenia. 
Oedipus  and  Cleopatra. 

Appeal,  Austin,  Tex.: 

This  biographical  narrative,  first  published  in  Germany,  has  been  highly  praised 
by  such  respectable  authorities  as  Knut  Hamsun,  Thomas  Mann,  Romain  Holland. 
Dimitri  Merejkowsky,  and  the  New  York  Times.  A  reading  of  it  seems  to  bear 
out  their  recommendation.  Of  the  various  accounts  of  Rasputin,  it  is  the  only  one, 
so  far  as  this  reviewer  remembers,  that  is  completely  documented.  ...  It  is  over- 
powering in  its  detail  and  in  the  vividness  of  its  dramatic  representation.  . . .  Nor 
is  that  all  that  this  book  contains;  it  is  not  only  a  portrait  of  Rasputin;  it  is  a 
picture  of  Russia  that  makes  all  the  practices  of  Tsardom,  Bolshevism,  Russian 
society,  Russian  character,  plainer  than  political  histories  attempt  to  render. 

Star,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.: 

One  need  not  hesitate  in  recommending  Rene  Fiilop-Miller's  "Rasputin,  the  Holy 
Devil"  to  the  more  intelligent  reader  who  seeks  both  illumination  and  diversion 
in  books.  The  author  of  this  book  is  no  literary  showman.  His  product  is  the  work  of 
painstaking  research  and  thought,  tempered  by  a  judicial  appraisement  and  marked 
by  a  soundness  of  conclusion.  Fiilop-Miller  went  to  many  original  sources  for  his 
material  to  construct  this  book,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  it  will  be  lasting  . .  .  This 
author's  education  and  enlightenment  are  obvious  throughout  the  book.  "Rasputin, 
the  Holy  Devil"  is  another  distinct  milestone  in  the  path  of  Americans  toward 
urbanity,  intelligence  and  sanity.  Daily,  another  of  our  bogeys  and  our  false  messiahs 
loses  his  power;  and  in  this  case,  the  cause  of  superstition,  ignorance  and  darkness 
is  given  a  telling  blow  —  by  revealing  the  complete  life  of  this  astounding  man  from 
darkest  Russia.  If  such  books  as  this  continue  to  be  written,  many  of  America's 
myths  will  be  shattered,  and  everybody  will  probably  be  better  off,  saner  and  more 
intelligent  —  say  by  1975. 

Times  Union,  Jacksonville: 

So  many  books  have  been  written  on  the  Black  Monk  of  Russia  that  it  is  a 
relief  to  pick  up  this  volume  by  an  eminent  European  biographer  and  find  here 
for  the  first  time  something  that  sounds  like  the  truth  and  provides  an  historical 
background  for  his  appearance  and  activities . .  .  All  of  this  the  biographer  has 
faithfully  projected  in  his  book.  It  remains  only  to  say  that  it  is  written  vigorously 
and  realistically. 
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Saturday  Night,  Los  Angeles,  Gal.: 

.  . .  "Rasputin  the  Holy  Devil",  by  Rene  Fiilop-Miller,  a  biography  written  in  the 
new  manner,  a  method  that  sticks  to  accuracy,  but  brings  alive  the  characters  in  a 
way  that,  heretofore,  only  a  novel  managed  to  do. 

Cuba 

The  Post,  Havana: 

.  .  .  Now  for  the  first  time  a  writer  of  international  fame  presents  a  work  which 
will  be  the  last  word  on  the  subject.  Rene  Fiilop-Miller  who  knows  Russia  and 
Russian  life  as  few  men  do,  has  devoted  years  to  a  study  of  Rasputin  in  all  his 
ramifications.  He  has  followed  his  trail,  he  has  checked  up  on  everything  that  has 
been  written,  and  presents  an  objective  and  impartial  study  which,  at  last,  makes 
the  character  and  performance  of  Rasputin  intelligible.  Here  is  the  truth  about  his 
relations  to  the  royal  family;  the  political  intrigue  in  which  he  was  involved,  the 
attitude  of  the  orthodox  church  to  him  and  his  works.  The  book  is  necessarily 
voluminous,  but  it  has  all  the  fascination  of  fiction,  for  it  is  a  convincing  story. 

Europe 
England 

The  Spectator,  London: 

Herr  Fiilop-Miller  has  collected  material  from  numerous  official  documents  with 
great  diligence,  and  he  gives  a  true  picture  --  historical  and  psychological  —  of 
Rasputin  and  the  Russian  Imperial  family.  The  reader  is  shocked  by  the  terrible 
but  fascinating  descriptions  of  the  background  against  which  Rasputin  and  the 
Romanoffs  moved.  The  book  is  very  interesting  as  a  study  of  Russian  social  and 
political  conditions  under  the  Tsarist  regime. 

New  Statesman,  London: 

.  .  .  We  should  say  that  it  contains  more  of  the  truth  about  this  absurdly  sinister 
figure  than  any  other  book  yet  published.  The  author  presents  Rasputin  as  a  com- 
paratively honest,  simple  peasant  —  a  more  favourable  view  than  is  commonly  taken 
of  him,  but  a  view  which  on  the  whole  is  justified  by  the  narrative. 

The  Nation,  London: 

.  .  .  Rasputin  was  no  poseur,  and  Herr  Fiilop-Miller  would  not  have  us  call  him  a 
charlatan.  In  the  author's  opinion,  built  up  on  available  facts,  whatever  Rasputin 
was,  he  was  genuine . . .  The  chief  value  of  his  book  is  that,  out  of  all  available 
records,  he  has  constructed  the  story  of  one  of  the  most  melodramatic  characters  of 
our  time  .  . .  The  materials  are  all  here,  and  make  fascinating  reading. 

Time  and  Tide,  London: 

.  .  .  Mr.  Fiilop-Miller,  author  of  that  remarkable  work,  "The  Mind  and  Face  of 
Bolshevism",  addressed  himself  to  the  by  no  means  easy  task  of  getting  at  the 
documentary  evidence  about  Rasputin,  leaving  on  one  side  the  view  that  he  was 
a  pure  devil, ...  on  the  other  that  he  was  a  pure  saint . . .  Here  Mr.  Fiilop-Miller 
does  a  very  real  service;  without  stressing  a  point  at  all.  he  nevertheless  shows  that 
Rasputin  was  addressing  an  old  and  most  perplexing  ethico-religious  problem  —  the 
relation  of  the  church  to  sin...  The  best  chapters  in  Mr.  Fulop-Miller's  book  are 
thr  earlier  ones,  which  are  of  absorbing  interest.  ...The  sections  describing  the 
life  of  the  Imperial  family  are  extremely  moving,  and  the  picture  of  the  "idyll 
of  Tsarskoe-Selo"  and  of  it*  two  principal  actors  strikes  one  as  being  nearer  to  the 
truth  than  anything  one  has  yet  read  ...  It  is  in  its  total  effect,  a  picture  which 
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may  usefully  be  pondered  upon  by  those  who  delight  in  descanting  upon  the  horrors 
of  the  Bolshevik  regime.  One  set  of  horrors  does  not  justify  another  —  but  it 
does  much  to  explain  it. 

Life  and  Letters,  London: 

Hitherto,  Rasputin  has  been  the  villain,  and  Prince  Felix  Yusupoff  the  hero, 
of  the  events  immediately  preceding  the  downfall  of  the  Russian  monarchy.  Herr 
Fulop-Miller,  by  presenting  the  actors  in  this  meanest  of  historical  dramas  as 
comprehensible  human  beings,  enables  the  reader  ...  to  upset  this  verdict . .  . 

The  Outline,  London: 

. . .  This  well-documented  and  dramatically  written  book  tells  the  whole  astounding 
story,  omitting  no  detail  that  might  serve  to  heighten  the  colours  of  the  picture  . . . 
On  a  large  canvas  Herr  Rene  Fulbp-Miller  has  painted  in  violent  colours  and  wild, 
crowded  outlines,  an  unforgettable  picture  of  ihe  prelude  to  the  greatest  tragedy 
of  modern  times. 

The  Times,  London: 

Herr  Fulbp-Miller' s  book  is  by  far  the  fullest  account  that  has  yet  appeared  of 
Rasputin's  rise  to  prominence,  his  hold  over  the  more  hysterical  elements  at  the 
Imperial  Court,  his  association  with  speculators  and  intriguers,  and  indeed  every  side 
of  his  strange  personality  . . .  Without  doubt  the  author  has  a  very  large  knowledge 
of  his  subject. 

Sunday  Times,  London: 

That  sober  and  altogether  admirable  historian,  Herr  Rene  Fiilbp-Miller,  presents 
us  with  a  full-length  portrait  of  which,  in  default  of  a  detailed  analysis,  it  may 
at  least  be  said  that  it  is  the  likeness  of  a  most  abnormal,  but  still  credible  human 
being,  neither  a  spotless  saint,  nor  a  monster  unrelieved  by  a  touch  of  the  higher 
human  quality. 

. . .  He  has  certainly  provided  us  with  a  history  of  the  last  days  of  Tsardom  and 
a  study  of  Russian  society  during  a  poignantly  interesting  period,  which  will  take 
high  rank  among  the  class  of  literature  to  which  it  belongs. 

Morning  Post,  London: 

"Rasputin"  by  Rene  Fiilop-Miller  is  an  illuminating  and  very  successful  example 
of  the  biography  which  gives  a  new  and  true  view  of  modern  world-polities  . . .  Now 
at  last  we  have  from  the  pen  of  the  one  scientific  and  reliable  analyst  of  Bolshevism 
an  authentic  biography  of  this  strange  personage,  which  is  based  on  careful  study 
of  official  documents,  police-records,  diaries,  letters,  depositions  of  witnesses,  and 
other  repositories  of  facts. 

Daily  Ne\vs,  London: 

Rene  Fulop-Miller,  whose  book,  "The  Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshevism"  was  the 
most  penetrating  study  of  Bolshevist  Russia  yet  published,  has  now  written  in  a 
large  volume  a  life-story  of  that  amazing  man,  Rasputin.  It  is  a  masterly  portrait, 
which  destroys  the  familiar  legend  that  he  was  the  figure  mainly  responsible  for  the 
ruin  of  the  old  Russia. 

Evening  News,  London: 

.  . .  The  first  unbiassed  account  of  the  life  and  death  of  Grigori  Efimovitch  Rasputin, 
the  debauchee,  miracle-monger  and  genius,  whose  power  in  Russia  became  almost 
absolute  just  before  and  during  the  War.  is:  """Rasputin,  the  Holy  Devil". 
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The  Referee,  London: 

An  extraordinarily  penetrating  study  of  one  of  the  great  enigmas  of  history.  It 
is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say  that  here  is  the  last  word  on  "the  holy  devil",  .  . .  hut 
at  any  rate  we  are  brought  nearer  here  to  the  understanding  of  his  secret  than 
we  have  ever  been  brought  before . . .  This  most  remarkable  book  contains  a  large 
number  of  portaits  and  caricatures  of  Rasputin.  . .  .  The  book,  which  is  an  historical 
document  of  first-class  importance,  is  full  of  intimate  details  which  have  never  be- 
fore been  disclosed  to  the  English-speaking  world  ...  A  wonderful  book. 

The  Star,  London: 

The  one  clear  conviction  that  emerges  from  Rene  Fiilop-Miller's  book,  "Rasputin: 
The  Holy  Devil",  is  that  the  career  of  Rasputin  was  an  infinitely  more  amazing 
episode  than  anyone  outside  Russia  has  realized. 

Daily  Express,  London: 

A  vivid,  sometimes  almost  a  blinding  light  is  thrown  on  the  life  of  the  tragic 
Czar  and  Czaritsa,  on  the  sinister  influences  which  surrounded  the  simple  and 
affectionate  imperial  family,  and  on  the  tempestuous,  dynamic  character  of  the  Si- 
berian peasant  who  was  the  ruler  of  pre-war  Russia,  in  "Rasputin,  the  Holy  Devil", 
by  Rene  Fiilop-Miller . .  .  The  possession  of  many  original  manuscripts  and  pre- 
viously unpublished  State  papers,  inspired  the  author  to  draw  a  picture  of  one  of 
the  enigmas  of  history,  free  from  the  distortion  of  political  propaganda  . .  . 

Birmingham  Post: 

Mr.  Rene  Fulb'p-Miller's  "Rasputin,  the  Holy  Devil"  is  a  notable  piece  of  work 
-  as  important  in  its  own  way  as  the  same  author's  "Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshe- 
vism^. The  author  has  brought  to  a  very  difficult  task  in  biography  the  same 
qualities  that  took  him  successfully  through  an  equally  difficult  problem  in  histo- 
rical and  political  analysis  "The  Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshevism"  -  objectivity  of 
mind,  a  great  candour  in  statement,  immense  patience  and  acumen  in  pursuing  and 
examining  his  authorities.  As  a  result  he  has  produced,  for  the  first  time,  a  coherent 
and  intelligible  portrait  of  the  peasant  who  for  some  years  held  the  destinies  of 
Russia  in  his  control . . . 

Mr.  Fiilb'p-Miller's  Rasputin  stands  out  vividly  against  his  background.  But  the 
background  itself  is  important,  and  is  exceedingly  well  done.  Apart  from  the 
picture  of  Rasputin,  the  book  throws  a  great  deal  of  light  on  Russia  before  the 
war  and  Russia  before  the  Revolution.  It  is  well  arranged,  well  written,  and  ex- 
ceedingly well  illustrated. 

Scotsman,  Edinburgh: 

.  .  .  Though  in  the  pages  of  this  volume  the  gathering  clouds  of  the  Russian  re- 
volution are  more  graphically  described  —  and  with  a  sincerely  historical  regard 
for  authenticity  --  than  in  many  of  the  volumes  that  have  attempted  to  analyse 
the  origins  of  the  catastrophe,  the  striking  feature  of  the  book  is  the  divergence 
which  it  points  between  the  Russian  and  the  "Western"  mind  . . . 

The  growth  of  his  political  influence  and  of  his  friendship  with  the  Emperor 
and  his  family,  as  reflected  in  Hcrr  Fiilbp-Miller's  volume,  forms  one  of  the  strange 
•tone*  of  modern  history  .  .  . 

Hi'  making  of  a  scientific  and  unbiassed  study  has  been  left  to  the  author  of 
that  striking  analysis  of  cultural  life  in  Soviet  Russia,  "The  Mind  and  Face  of 
Bolshevism".  Unquestionably,  Hrrr  I  nl<>|»-Miller's  masterly  exposition  of  this  strange 
and  powerful  character  carries  for  its  commendation  an  imprint  <>f  jmtln mirity 
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which  previous  studies  have  lacked,  and  though  the  temperament  of  its  subject  is 
foreign  to  Western  minds,  it  is  to  be  welcomed  for  its  impartiality  alone. 

Edinburgh  Evening  Dispatch: 

A  vivid  light  is  thrown  on  the  life  of  the  tragic  Tsar  and  Tsarina,  on  the 
sinister  influences  which  surrounded  the  Imperial  family,  and  on  the  tempestuous 
character  of  the  Sibirian  peasant  who  was  the  ruler  of  the  pre-war  Russia,  in 
"Rasputin:  the  Holy  Devil",  by  Rene  Fiilbp-Miller. 

Glasgow  Herald: 

...  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  distinguished  author  of  "The  Mind  and  Face  of 
Bolshevism"  avoids  the  easy  path  of  cheap  scandal-mongering  and  uncritical  abuse. 
. . .  Herr  Fiilbp-Miller  leads  us  with  a  due  regard  for  the  dramatic  possibilities  of 
his  theme.  Rasputin  becomes  if  not  an  admirable  at  least  a  credible  figure,  and  one 
is  left  with  a  feeling  that  this  moujik,  with  his  core  of  sound  peasant  sense,  his 
feeling  for  reality,  his  immunity  from  mere  catch-words,  and  the  extraordinary 
fascination  of  his  personality,  was  in  some  ways  like  that  greater  figure  for  whom 
he  was,  all  unconsciously,  working.  There  was  something  in  Lenin  and  Rasputin 
which  was  profoundly  Russian,  something  which  the  nobility  and  the  intelligentsia 
of  the  cities  never  understood  but  which  made  the  two  men  in  very  different  ways 
so  strong. 

Leeds  Mercury: 

...  I  think  we  have  the  secret  in  an  impressive  new  work,  "Rasputin:  The  Holy 
Devil"  by  Rene  Fiilbp-Miller . .  .  This  is  a  biography  based  upon  careful  research, 
by  a  t  writer  whose  power  was  demonstrated  in  a  book  which  I  warmly  praised  in 
this  newspaper,  "The  Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshevism",  the  standard  work  on  Bolshe- 
vist cultural  life  in  Russia  .  .  .  Herr  Fiilop-Miller  has  gone  to  the  utmost  pains  to 
break  right  through  the  mass  of  slanders  to  the  real  personality  of  his  subject,  in 
whom  he  finds  neither  a  libertine  nor  a  saint,  but  a  man  of  extraordinarily 
magnetic  influence  .  . .  The  volume  is  a  fascinating  study  of  one  of  the  most  heart- 
rending tragedies  that  ever  brought  ruin  to  a  people.  Those  magnetic,  water-blue 
eyes  of  ugly  Rasputin  will  fascinate  historians  of  the  future  as  they  fascinated  the 
women  of  the  doomed  Court. 

The  Northern  Whig  and  Belfast  Post: 

In  order  to  realize  the  power  which  one  man  excrised  over  the  ruling  family  of 
Russia  one  must  read  Fulbp-Miller's  fascinating  study  "Rasputin".  Fulbp-Miller  sets 
out  to  prove  that  the  particular  devil  called  Rasputin  was,  in  his  own  fashion, 
a  rather  good  if  extremely  uncouth  fellow  . . . 

Western  Mail,  Cardiff: 

. .  .  Rene  Fiilbp-Miller's  story  is  one  of  absorbing  interest,  and  the  best  and  com- 
pletest  picture  yet  given  us  of  a  clumsy,  dirty  peasant  who  was  worshipped  as  a 
saint,  and  who  practised,  under  the  cloak  of  religion,  the  wildest  debauchery. 

• 

The  Buxton  Advertiser: 

.  . .  Herr  Fiilbp-Miller's  drama  --  and  my  general  sense  is  that  of  a  drama  based 
upon  certain  accessible  historical  facts  ...  —  gains  added  force  from  his  vivid  and 
detailed  account  of  "The  fateful  idyll  of  Tsarskoe  Selo".  Against  the  almost  inevit- 
ably lurid  painting  of  such  a  being  as  Rasputin  we  have  in  strong  contrast  a  des- 
cription of  the  simplicity  of  the  life  led  by  the  Tsar  and  Tsaritsa  in  their  favourite 
abode  .  . . 
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Sheffield  Telegraph: 

. . .  Fiilop-Miller'  biography  is  marked  by  an  earnest  desire  to  be  impartial,  and  to 
tell  us  as  plain  a  story  as  so  amazing  a  record  can  allow  . .  .  Fiilop-Miller  produces 
chapter  and  verse  for  all  he  writes. 

Eastern  Daily  Press,  Norwich: 

Herr  Fiilop-Miller,  contenting  himself  with  sifting  the  evidence  and  setting  out 
its  revelant  features  without  bias,  has  done  a  great  deal  towards  filling  a  gaping 
void  in  contemporary  historical  material. 

Germany 

Berliner  Tageblatt,  Berlin: 

"The  work  of  genius.  The  author  modestly  retires  behind  the  grandeur  of  his 
material,  which  he  has  assembled  in  the  simplest  and  most  masterly  fashion." 

Vossische  Zeitung  (Paul  Wiegler),  Berlin: 

Journalistic  historical  writing  which  takes  the  place  of  ten  historians  of  Czaristic 
Russia. 

Literarische  Welt,  Berlin: 

The  many  well-told  episodes  in  Fulop-Miller's  book  would  supply  material  for  a 
hundred  plays  . . . 

Berliner  Bbrsen-Kurier,  Berlin: 

One  can  almost  imagine  this  to  be  an  history  of  events  taking  place  centuries 
age  —  an  history  so  full  of  mystery  and  thrills  as  are  few  episodes  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  It  speaks  for  Fiilop-Miller  that  he  has  been  able  to  mirror  these 
dramatic  times. 

Die  Dame  (Hans  Reimann),  Berlin: 

This  heavy  book  is  so  thrilling  that  one  reads  it  straight  off  as  if  it  were  a 
short-story. 

Acht-Uhr-Abendblatt,  Berlin: 

"The  most  exciting,  powerful,  and  perhaps  also  the  most  uncanny,  historical 
work  which  has  been  written  in  the  last  four  decades." 

Germania,  Berlin: 

.  .  .  Not  only  the  first  great  biography  of  Rasputin,  but  also  a  picture  of  an  age, 
a  panorama  of  a  whole  inferno,  told  with  penetrating  literary  skill  and  art. 

Frankfurter  Zeitung,  Frankfurt: 

Here  is  the  reality,  almost  documentary,  in  a  vivid  style  of  speech,  in  a  tale 
far  more  fantastic  than  the  legend  about  Rasputin. 

Dresdner  Nachrichten,  Dresden: 

Kene   Fiilop-Miller  paints    Rasputin-     portrait    with    the    thoroughness    of   a    truth 
•eeker  and   the  plastic  skill   of  an   artistically  and   stylistically  schooled   novelist. 

Munchener  Neueste  Nachrichten,  Munich: 

...Never  shall  we  forget  this  drama  of  human  dentiny.  The  whole  magitifin  nt 
tragedy  of  Rasputin...  Soul-shaking  are  the  scenes  in  the  Czar's  household,  pur- 
sued by  Nemesii. 
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Austria 

The  Vienna  Times,  Wilson  Vance,  Vienna: 

This  fascinating  study  is  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  which  has  come  from  the 
pen  of  its  versatile  author,  whose  "Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshevism"  and  "Lenin  and 
Gandhi"  are  works  whose  importance  to  present-day  international  psychology  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  The  villain  is  made  at  once  the  hero  and  the  most  loveable 
character  in  the  book ...  If  Rasputin  was  the  devil  incarnate,  according  to  Rene 
Fiilbp-Miller,  he  was  at  least  the  only  person  of  commanding  importance  and  real 
intellectual  significance  in  the  Russia  of  the  old  regime  . . .  Fiilbp-Miller's  narrative 
style  is  inimitable. 

Switzerland 

Vaterland,  Lucerne: 

As  a  human  document  of  one  of  the  greatest  chapters  of  the  entire  comedie 
humaine,  Fiilop-Miller's  Rasputin  Book  will  retain  lasting  value. 

Gazette  de  Lausanne: 

"Fiilbp-Miller's  book  has  surprised  us  just  as  much  as  it  has  interested  us,  for 
this  is  the  first  time  Rasputin  has  been  objectively  treated  . . .  The  book  is  breath- 
taking, and  contains  a  wealth  of  unknown  incidents  . .  ." 

Tribune  de  Lausanne: 

Fulbp-Miller's  biography  of  "Rasputin"  is  intelligent,  erudite  and  precise .  .  .  His 
work  is  the  subtle  interpretation  of  an  historical  enigma.  It  reads  like  a  novel. 

Sweden 
Nya  Dogligt  Allehanda,  Stockholm: 

This  book  on  "Rasputin"  is  not  the  first  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  certainly  the 
best.  The  author,  Rene  Fiilop-Miller,  is  an  all-round  writer;  his  book  is  fascinating 
and  thrilling  and  is  written  in  order  to  set  down  the  historical  truth,  and  not  for 
the  sake  of  sensation. 

Arbetet  Lordagen: 

Fiilop-Miller  is  a  conoisseur  of  those  subjects  on  which  he  writes.  His  book  on 
"Rasputin"  is  the  best  and  most  complete  on  the  subject  hitherto;  it  is  more  thrilling 
than  a  novel. 

Oestergotlande  Folkblad  and  Nya  Samballet  (Ruben  Wagnsson): 

This  book  is  an  example  of  the  old  adage:  "Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction!"  The 
most  fantastic  novel  could  not  be  more  intensely  exciting  than  this  remarkable 
biography  of  "Rasputin",  by  the  famous  Hungarian  author,  Rene  Fiilb'p-Miller . . . 
A  true  picture  of  how  Rasputin  attained  to  power .  . .  This  book  is  an  invaluable 
treasure, . . .  not  only  as  a  keen  psychological  study  of  the  peasant-monk,  but  as 
an  historical  sketch  of  Russia  on  the  eve  of  Revolution.  "The  Holy  Devil"  will  have 
enduring  value  as  a  cultural  history. 

Djursholms  Tidning,  Djursholm: 

.  . .  That  Russia  of  before  the  Revolution  and  under  Rasputin,  receives  a  new  illumi- 
nation at  Rene  Fiilbp-Miller's  hands . . .  Not  only  a  complete  picture  of  this  man, 
but  also  a  most  lively  cultural  history  of  before  the  War. 
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Gdteborgs  Posten,  Gothenburg: 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  Fiilop-Miller's  "Rasputin,  the  Holy  Devil",  has 
already  attained  to  fame  on  the  Continent .  . .  Princes,  Grand  Dukes,  Politicians 
and  women,  are  here  portrayed  in  a  danse  macabre  which  has  many  beautiful  and 
moving  scenes.  The  description  of  the  intimate  relations  in  the  Czar's  family,  are 
most  touching.  And  even  the  filthy  mujik.  Rasputin,  had  something  beautiful  in  him, 
for  he  is  the  incarnation  of  the  whole  Russian  people. 

Gbteborgs  Handelstidning,  Gothenburg: 

Fiilb'p-Miller's  tale  of  "Rasputin"  awakes  in  us  the  impression  of  absolute 
authenticity.  Nobody  with  weak  nerves  should  read  this  book,  for  it  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  Russia  before  the  downfall,  the  fantastic  conditions  which  reigned  there 
and  the  boundless  depravity  of  society  . .  . 

Sydsvenska  Dagbladet  (Axel  Larsson): 

.  . .  The  first  psychologically  clear  picture  of  the  remarkable  Russian  monk;  at  the 
same  time,  a  masterpiece  of  cultural  history  ...  A  valuable  contemporaneous  docu- 
ment, which  is  thrilling  reading  . . . 

Lunds  Dagblad,  Lund: 

. .  .  Fiilop-Miller's  description  of  Father  Grigori  is  true-to-life.  A  masterly  picture 
of  this  brutal  and  good-natured,  warm-hearted  favourite  of  the  ladies  .  . .  This  work 
leaves  behind  it  a  tremendous  impression,  and  the  impression  of  a  mature  artist  at 
work  . . . 

France 
Mercure  de  France,  Paris: 

The  most  important  work  we  possess  on  the  subject  of  Rasputin  .  .  .  The  author's 
sole  care  has  been  to  disengage  the  truth  from  legend,  and  he  has  drawn  for  us 
a  rather  sympathetic  portrait. 

L'Intransigeant,  Paris: 

This  "Rasputin",  full  of  weaknesses,  seems  to  us  to  show  verisimilitude.  His 
astounding  story  surpasses  that  of  the  legend  about  him,  and  Fiilbp-Miller  shows 
a  lively  sympathy  for  his  hero  because  he  intervened  at  Court  for  a  separate  peace. 

Lc  Soir  (Paul  Louis),  Paris: 

This  book  calls  forth  continuous  stupefaction,  and  it  rests  upon  authentic 
historical  sources . .  .  Fiilop-Miller's  book  is  an  accomplished  picture  of  St.  Peters- 
burg before  and  during  the  War.  The  author  has  not  loaded  Rasputin  with  those 
traits  which  have  been  attributed  to  him  by  other  writers . . .  The  Revolution  of 
1917  was  first  of  all  a  work  of  purification  . .  .  Rasputin  was  the  prophet  of  Lenin. 

L'Oeuvrc,  Paris: 

A  captivating  book  which  at  last  brings  to  Rasputin's  history  that  measure  and 
poise  hitherto  lacking.  The  author  is  far  from  being  a  panegyrist  or  advocate  of 
his  hero .  .  .  Attentive  reading  of  Fiilop-Miller's  book  opens  new  windows  on  the 
question  of  the  Revolution  and  the  downfall  of  the  Empire.  Decidedly,  we  see  here 
more  clearly  than  in  tho*e  conventional  recitations,  which  have  already  lost  tln-ir 
charm  and  which  ...  we  suspect  to  be  false. 

La  Liberle,  Paris: 

Written  with  infiniir  patience  and  care,  it  certainly  seems  that  this  book  ban 
succeeded  in  disengaging  the  true  physiognomy  and  psychology  of  the  extraonl 
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mujik,  Rasputin . .  .  These  pages  of  powerful  realism . .  .  contain  the  explanation 
as  to  the  occult  origins  of  the  Russian  catastrophe. 

Italy 
Messagero,  Rome: 

This  book  will  certainly  be  of  invaluable  service  in  a  revision  of  the  whole 
pre-revolutionary  period  of  Russian  history. 

Illustrazione,  Milan: 

This  production  of  the  truth  on  Rasputin  is  full  of  dramatic  chiaroscuro  and 
romantic  interest. 

Spain 
La  Voz,  Madrid: 

We  might  believe  we  were  reading  a  novel  by  Dostoievsky  if  we  did  not  have 
a  document  of  undoubted  authenticity  before  us. 

Czecho-Slovakia 
Prager  Tagblatt,  Prague: 

"A  masterly  and  homogeneous  work,  such  as  many  a  poet  of  genius  could  not 
have  produced.  Fiilbp-Miller  understands  best  of  all  how  to  coordinate,  on  the 
basis  of  the  documentary  evidence,  milieu,  human  destiny  and  world  history  . .  ." 

Poland 
Chwila.  Dr.  M.  Kanfer,  Lemberg: 

.  . .  Truly  a  most  conscientious  publication.  We  cannot  take  it  amiss  of  the  author 
that  he  has  related  a  colourful  tale,  interspersed  with  amusing  anecdotes.  It  is  a 
book  to  read  through  at  one  sitting,  and  when  we  have  read  it,  we  have  the  deep 
conviction  that  we  have  learned  more  of  the  real  Russia  than  all  that  the  tiresome 
scholars  have  had  to  tell  in  their  heavy  temes. 

Hungary 
Magyarsag,  Budapest: 

For  the  first  time  we  learn  of  the  real  character  of  Rasputin,  in  this  mighty 
historical  work,  "Rasputin,  the  Holy  Devil"",  by  Rene  Fiilop-Millcr,  the  most  thorough 
conoisseur  of  things  Russian.  This  book  is  most  extraordinarily  interesting,  providing 
quantities  of  data,  and  giving  us  the  authentic  history  of  Rasputin  as  he  really  was. 

Ujsag,  Budapest: 

Fiilop-Miller's  "Rasputin"  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  deeds  of  historical  writing. 
It  gives  a  unified  picture  of  Russia  before  the  catastrophe,  and  shows  clearly  how 
the  disintegration  of  the  old  regime  was  absolutely  inevitable. 

Rumania 
Uj  Kelet,  Klausenburg,  Transsylvania: 

The  Viennese  publicist,  Rene  Fiilbp-Miller,  whose  "Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshe- 
vism" had  such  an  immense  and  well-earned  success  a  year  ago,  in  his  latest  book, 
"Rasputin  the  Holy  Devil",  has  produced  another  work  sure  of  a  success  with  the 
reading  public.  It  is  a  masterly  drawn  picture  of  conditions  in  Russia  before  the 
Revolution.  . . .  We  must  be  grateful  to  him  for  this  faithful  document  of  con- 
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ditions  and  of  a  character  hitherto  quite  unknown,  or  else  falsely  interpreted.  Besides 
its  historical  value,  his  work  has  a  real  literary  aud  scientific  significance. 

Ex  libris,  Transsylvania: 

Fiilop-Miller's  "Lenin  and  Gandhi"  was  an  amazingly  interesting  study.  His  "Ras- 
putin, the  Holy  Devil",  brings  to  life  before  our  eyes,  this  extraordinary  and 
dangerous  character,  whose  person  hastened  the  downfall  of  the  Czars  . . .  This  latest 
book  is  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  recent  German  literature. 

Greece 
Ethnos,  Athens: 

The  well-known  journalist  and  writer,  Rene  Fiilop-Miller,  has  just  finished  a  book 
about  "The  Holy  Devil,  Rasputin",  which  might  well  be  said  to  be  the  first  real 
and  authentic  story  dealing  with  this  peasant  who,  for  so  many  years,  ruled  Russia. 
Fiilop's  book  contains  many  hitherto  unknown  details  about  the  life  of  Rasputin, 
details  collected  by  the  author  during  long  and  painstaking  research  while  in  Russia. 
Fiilop-Millcr  reveals  himself  as  one  of  the  best  living  historians . . .  His  book  about 
Rasputin  is  the  most  outstanding  document  and  secret  history  of  pre-war  Russia. 

Asia 

India 
Madras  Mail: 

.  .  .  His  method  of  biography  is  to  predigest  his  material  and  turn  it  out  in  an 
easily  assimilable  form  .  .  .  One  cannot  help  succumbing  to  the  charm  of  Herr  Fulbp- 
Miller's  method  .  . .  The  picture  of  pre-Revolutionary  Society  which  Herr  Fiilop-Miller 
presents,  is  the  Revolution's  best  excuse  .  .  .  Rasputin  was  an  interesting  personality, 
but  preeminently  for  the  pathologist.  Pathological  research  may  pronounce  the  final 
epitaph  upon  the  society  in  which  he  moved. 

Daily  News,  Colombo,  Ceylon: 

Rene  Fulop-Miller,  whose  book  "The  Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshevism"  was  the 
most  penetrating  study  of  Bolshevist  Russia  yet  published,  has  now  written  in  a 
large  volume  a  life-history  of  that  amazing  man,  Rasputin.  It  is  a  masterly  portrait, 
which  destroys  the  familiar  legend  that  he  was  the  figure  mainly  responsible  for  the 
ruin  of  the  old  Russia. 

China 
Times,  Shanghai: 

. . .  The  human  and  inhuman  breadth  of  his  material  surpasses  any  possible  figment 
of  the  most  audacious  novelist's  imagination.  This  is  our  first  really  deep-going 
account  of  the  development  of  that  extraordinary  man  and  divine,  of  that  country 
bumpkin  who  was  the  Czar's  adviser  —  Grigori  Yefimovitch  Rasputin.  Only  this 
comprehensive  description  of  the  religious  situation  in  Russia,  permeated  with  super- 
stition and  ecstasy,  enables  us  to  understand  the  unbelievably  contradictory  traits 
of  this  "holy  devil- 
Africa 

Echo,  Algiers: 

This  it  the  study  of  Rasputin's  whole  life,  from  the  birth  of  the  child,  Grtscha, 
until  In-  truly  Shakespearian  death. 
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The  Natal  Mercury,  Durban: 

. . .  He  is  a  wonderful  psychological  study  such  as  Herr  Miller  loves,  and  such  as 
will  arrest  the  attention  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  world  mysteries  and  world 
catastrophes . . .  The  volume  is  an  intense  study  of  a  character  that  is  out  of  the 
common,  which  is  perplexing  and  which  exercised  a  diabolical  influence  on  an  ancient 
house  and  on  a  great  nation  . . .  Herr  Miller's  work  takes  some  reading,  but  it  is  full 
of  interest,  both  as  the  story  of  an  outstanding  figure  and  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
an  ancient  monarchy. 

Australia  9 

The  Australian,  Melbourne: 

. . .  What  is  evidently  an  earnest  attempt  to  write  an  impartial  and  authentic  story 
of  Grigori  Efimovitch  has  been  undertaken  by  Herr  Rene  Fiilbp-Miller  in  "Rasputin, 
the  Holy  Devil" . .  .  He  holds  no  brief  for  Rasputin,  though  his  verdict  inclines 
towards  a  more  lenient  view  of  his  character  than  that  usually  adopted.  What  he 
does  do  is  to  explain  much  that  has  hitherto  been  obscure  as  to  how  it  came  about 
that  a  physically  and  morally  unclean  Russian  peasant,  who  was  almost  illiterate,  was 
able  to  make  himself  the  trusted  adviser  of  the  Csar  of  Russia  in  an  exclusive  and 
autocratic  Court,  and  practically  the  ruler  of  the  empire. 

The  Adviser,  Adelaide: 

A  vivid,  sometimes  almost  a  blinding  light  is  thrown  on  the  life  of  the  tragic 
Czar  and  Czaritsa,  on  the  sinister  influences  which  surrounded  the  simple  and 
affectionate  Imperial  family,  and  on  the  tempestuous,  dynamic  character  of  the 
Silurian  peasant  who  was  the  ruler  of  pre-war  Russia,  in  "Rasputin,  the  Holy 
Devil",  by  Rene  Fiilbp-Miller. 

West  Australian,  Perth: 

.  . .  Those  who  have  read  Herr  Fiilop-Miller's  previous  works,  "The  Mind  and  Face 
of  Bolshevism",  and  "Lenin  and  Gandhi",  will  be  prepared  for  something  quite  out 
of  the  ordinary  in  the  present  book,  and  they  will  not  be  disappointed,  for  a  more 
fascinating  essay  in  biographical  analysis  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  imagine. 
And  not  only  that  the  book  contains  a  scries  of  pictures  of  Russia,  as  that  unhappy 
country  existed  in  the  years  immediately  antecedent  to  the  late  war,  which  are  as 
powerful  as  they  are  picturesque  and  full  of  light  and  shade;  not  that  the  author 
fully  expains  the  Russian  mentality  —  that  would  seem  to  be  impossible,  so  complex, 
and,  indeed  so  inexplicable  are  the  characterics  of  the  Slav  when  considered  from 
the  Western  standpoint,  to  which  the  Slav  bears  not  the  remotest  relationship  —  but 
he  at  least  makes  the  reader  understand  and  appreciate  the  enormous  difficulties 
which  must  needs  beset  the  Western  historian  and  critic  when  he  approaches  the 
stupendous  task  of  depicting  Russia  in  the  last  days  of  the  Imperial  Court. 

New    Zealand 

The  Star,  Auckland: 

Astonishing  revelations  of  life  in  Russia  in  the  years  before  the  revolution  are 
contained  in  "Rasputin,  the  Holy  Devil"  of  Rene  Fulop-Miller,  whose  previous 
book,  "The  Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshevism"  provided  a  remarkably  penetrating  survey 
of  post-revolution  Russia.  Sinister  beyond  all  imagining  was  the  monk  Rasputin,  but 
the  portrait  drawn  by  Mr.  Fiilop-Miller  shows  him  to  possess  qualities  appertaining 
both  to  devil  and  saint.  It  is  a  masterly  portrait. 
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"THE  RUSSIAN  THEATRE" 

America 
New  York  Times: 

.  .  .  Analyzes  in  meticulous  manner  the  development  of  the  Russian  theatre  from 
the  beginning  to  the  theatre  of  the  future  .  .  .  There  is  a  lot  of  detail  in  the 
book  which  i  s  interesting  primarily  to  special  students  of  the  theatre  and 
important  mainly  to  those  whose  curiosity  is  directed  with  some  intensity  upon 
the  art  of  Muscovy  .  .  .  The  book  provides  an  extraordinary  background  and  makes 
clear  much  that  has  been  dark  or  dim,  at  best  —  to  many  who  have  found  the 
Russian  contribution  to  our  modern  theatre  exciting,  refreshing,  illuminating  and 
instructive.  Herr  Fiilop-Miller  is  the  historian. 

Europe 

England 
Gordon  Craig's  ''The  Mask",  Florence: 

.  .  .  Dr.  Gregor  and  Dr.  Miller  exhilirate.  Not  that  they  bring  out  a  big  book  on 
"Das  Englische  Theater*'  for  it's  not  yet  quite  time  to  do  that.  But  they  bring  one 
out  on  the  Russian  Theatre,  and  they  talk  sense  and  are  not  jocular;  they  come  to 
the  whole  matter  as  seriously  as  we  like  to  think  it  deserves  .  .  .  They  understand 
a  good  deal  more  ...  An  idea  created  by  a  few  men  takes  their  place  and  spreads 
far  and  wide,  say  Dr.  Gregor  and  Dr.  Miller  .  .  .  They  do  not  fail  to  speak  of  some 
English-speaking  artists,  —  of  Maugham.  Craig  or  Bel  Geddes,  Chesterton,  and  Jones, 
and,  in  fact,  some  of  all  lands:  of  some  Germans,  Stern,  Roller,  Reinhardt;  of 
Claudel,  Strindberg,  Antoine  .  .  ." 

Frederick  Morton,  Theatre  Arts  Bookshelf,  London: 

The  Russian  Theatre,  will  remain  valuable  and  important  whatever  changes  the  next 
six  months  or  six  years  may  bring.  The  pictures  alone,  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
in  black  and  white,  and  forty-eight  in  colours,  are  a  treasure  house  of  theatre  history. 

Germany 
Dr.  Richard  Strauss: 

This  book  is  as  beautifully  produced  as  its  contents  are  interesting.  I  am  con- 
vinced it  will  find  a  warm  reception  everywhere,  because  the  subject  is,  at  least 
to  my  taste,  so  fascinating  ...  In  these  impoverished  times,  it  is  with  real  joy  that 
I  see  such  beautiful  publications  are  still  possible.  I  wish  it  a  splendid  success. 

Neue  Rundschau,  Berlin: 

Tin-  wonderful  work  on  the  Russian  Theatre...  contains  an  historical  study- 
by  that  excellent  writer,  Rene  Fiilop-Miller,  who  has  given  us  the  last  word  on 
Rasputin  in  book-form...  Organic  mastery  of  his  material  which  springs  from  the 
most  intimate  artistic  sources  and  has  the  widest  philosophical  horizon  .  .  . 

Das  Theater,  Berlin-Schbneherg: 

The  first  exhaustive  history  of  the  character  and  fundamental  principles  of  tin- 
Ruftiian  Theatre  from  the  Middle  Ages  .  .  .  till  today.  We  are  initiated  and  made 
acquainted  with  a  wealth  of  material  in  data  and  illustrations,  which  for  the  mo»t 
part  has  not  even  been  published  in  Russia  yet.  The  book  must  come  as  a  revelation 
to  every  friend  of  the  stage  .  .  . 

Reclaim  Universum,  Leipzig: 

Thin  «rrinu»  scientific  and  monumental  work,  the  product  of  real  creative 
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will  provide  the  theatre  specialist,  the  painter  and  draughtsman,  and  every  lover  of 
the  arts,  with  infinite  artistic  stimulus. 

Die  Bottcherstrasse,  Bremen: 

There  is  no  book  anywhere,  not  even  in  Russia,  that  surpasses  this  work  in  its 
significance.  This  book  is  of  interest  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  for  there  is  no  country 
which  cannot  learn,  or  has  not  already  learnt,  from  the  Russian  Theatre. 

Switzerland 
Vaterland,  Lucerne: 

Rene  Fiilop-Miller  points  to  the  spirit  of  indignation  and  rebellion  as  the  chief 
characteric  of  all  cultural  tendencies  in  Russia  during  the  past  century.  He  sees  in 
this  the  secret  of  that  tremendous  influence  which  the  Russian  literature  and  stage 
have  exercised  upon  the  entire  outside  world  . . .  The  Russian  Theatre  can  only  be 
understood  as  the  most  pregnant  expression  of  the  contemporaneous  national  soul. 
We  need  only  draw  attention  to  these  ideas  of  his,  to  show  the  historical  and  cultural 
importance  of  this  great  work  upon  the  Russian  Theatre. 

Der  Bund,  Bern: 

.  . .  This  historical  study  of  the  Russian  Theatre  is  by  Rene  Fiilop-Miller,  who  has 
often  shown  how  well  he  understands  to  unlock  the  riddle  of  the  Russian  Sphinx  . . . 
He  develops  to  their  full  the  historical  and  sociological  aspects  of  the  situation  .  .  . 

Das  Blatt  fur  A  lie.  Zurich: 

.  . .  The  history  of  the  Russian  Theatre  is  related  by  Rene  Fiilop-Miller  who,  after  the 
great  international  success  of  his  works  on  modern  Russia,  is  recognized  as  the  best 
authority  on  present  conditions  in  the  Soviet  State.  From  his  narrative  we  are  able 
for  the  first  time,  to  understand  the  spiritual  content  of  the  Russian  Theatre.  For 
the  first  time,  the  secrets  of  that  magnificent  stage-direction  and  decorative  art  of 
the  Russians,  fall  into  place  in  a  concise  intellectual  and  artistic  scheme,  well 
caluculated  to  give  a  fertility  of  ideas  to  the  theatre  in  the  whole  world,  and  to 
stimulate  to  new  achievements. 

THE  DOSTOIEVSKY  POSTHUMOUS  PAPERS 

America 
The  American  Mercury,  New  York: 

. .  .  The  book  is  full  of  intimate  detail,  for  it  was  Anna  Grigoryevna's  feeling  that 
if  she  noted  down  her  husband's  every  thought  and  expression  she  would  find  it 
more  easy  to  understand  him.  In  addition  to  the  light  she  throws  upon  his  character, 
her  own  impressions  make  a  moving  human  document. 

New  York  Sun: 

"The  Diary  of  Dostoievsky's  Wife",  edited  by  Rene  Fulop-Miller  is  a  chronicle  of 
delightful  and  irresistible  quality;  you  want  to  buttonhole  passers  and  read  bits 
aloud  to  them.  Much  of  it  seems  too  good  to  be  true  . . .  A  "  human  document"  that 
may  well  become  a  classic,  this  of  brave  little  Anna  and  her  "poor  darling  Fyodor!" 

Bookchat,  New  York: 

...  A  fascinating  volume  of  the  notes  made  in  shorthand  by  Anna  Snitkin,  the  second 
wife  of  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  the  Russian  writers  while  on  a  four  months's 
journey  with  her  husband  in  1867  ...  It  is  an  unsparing  revelation  .  . .  Anna  uncons- 
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ciously  etches  for  posterity  the  most  realistic  picture  of  the  great  Russian  that  the 
world  will  probably  see. 

Herald,  Boston,  Mass.: 

.  . .  Dimitri  Merejkowsky  wrote  "The  Soul  of  Dostoievsky",  but  the  soul  of  this 
great  writer  is  more  clearly  revealed  by  the  diary  in  which  Anna  studied  that  strange 
aature  —  lovingly,  not  blindly. 

Public  Ledger  (Walter  Yust),  Philadelphia: 

. . .  Never  in  all  my  reading  days  have  I  struck  such  another  richly  personal  book 
as  this,  which  is  made  up  of  the  shorthand  notes,  set  down  day  by  day,  by  Anne 
Grigorievna,  over  a  period  of  four  months  shortly  after  her  marriage  to  the 
epileptic  author  of  "Crime  and  Punishment . . ."  There  isn't  a  page  in  it  without 
fascination,  let  the  details  concern  themselves  with  the  quality  of  the  coffee  Anne 
and  her  dificult  husband  drink,  the  courageous  duplicity  of  German  servants,  the 
varying  number  of  pennies  which  still  linger  in  their  purses. 

Journal,  Columbia,  Ohio: 

Anna  Grigorievna,  the  girl  wife,  kept  a  diary  . . .  Years  later  she  transcribed  her 
notes  on  her  first  four  months"  study  of  a  half-mad  genius;  they  are  now  given  to 
English  readers  in  this  excellent  version . . .  We  found  this  diary  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  human  documents  we  have  ever  read.  It  not  only  gives  the  reader  a 
remarkable  fine  picture  of  one  of  Russia's  greatest  novelists,  but  also  presents  a 
truly  charming  travelog  through  Germany  around  the  turning  of  the  mineteenth 
century.  As  a  study  of  marriage,  at  the  same  time  delicate  and  frank,  it  is  far 
more  interesting  than  two  thirds  of  the  boudoir  stuff  now  on  display  in  our  lending 
libraries.  So  intensely  interesting  is  this  travel  diary,  that  we  intend  to  make  it 
our  own  Baedeker,  when  we  visit  Germany. 

News,  Springfield,  Ohio: 

. . .  Those  who  enjoy  the  diary  form  of  literature  will  find  a  wealth  of  entertain- 
ment in  this  book.  It  is  refreshing  because  of  its  girlishness  and  is  one  of  the 
worthwhile  books  on  bookstands  of  the  present  time. 

News,  Dallas,  Tex.: 

Ann  Grigoryevna's  diary  is  perhaps  the  most  significant  commentary  that  has  ever 
appeared  on  the  personality  of  Dostoievsky.  It  is  far  more  humanly  touching  and 
revealing  than  any  of  the  numerous  formal  biographies.  Anna  compiles  her  notebook 
originally  with  no  intent  of  publication.  Her  analysis,  therefore  of  her  husband's 
personality  is  as  ingenuous,  as  crystal-clear  as  the  intuitive  penetration  of  a  guileless 
<  hilcl.  With  an  artless,  unaffected,  but  thoroughly  genuine  realism  she  reveals 
Dostoievsky  as  a  man  pathologically  temperamental,  with  the  fluctuating  moods  of 
puerile  selfishness,  of  profound  humanity  and  appealing  tenderness.  The  riddle  of 
hu  personality  she  learned  to  solve  to  her  own  complete  satisfaction.  Most  readers 
of  this  book  will  regard,  and  rightly,  too,  Anna  Grigoryevna  MS  the  real  protagonist. 

Europe 

England 
The  Times,  London: 

This  diary  kept  by  Anna  Grigorievna,  although  it  covers  only  the  fir»t  four 
months  of  their  stay  in  Germany,  is,  as  we  should  expect,  of  exceptional  interest . . . 
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The  book,  in  fact,  offers  a  portrait  of  the  man  —  the  "enigmatical  being"  is  Anna 
Grigorievna's  phrase  for  her  husband  --  that  is  of  very  great  value  indeed. 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  Manchester: 

. . .  Forty  years  after  the  death  of  the  great  Russian  author  Dostoievsky,  a  beginning 
is  being  made  with  the  publication  of  his  posthumous  works . . .  The  bulk  of  the 
material  was  originally  collected  by  Dostoievsky's  widow,  Anna  Grigorievna,  but 
she  died  in  1918  with  the  work  unfinished.  A  further  part  of  Dostoievsky's  literary 
remains  was  to  be  unsealed  only  after  the  death  of  the  widow ...  In  the  letters 
to  his  wife  he  combines  bitter  self-reproach  with  philosophical  discussions  of  the 
ethics  of  his  passion. 

The  New  Age,  London: 

...  To  those  who  love  Dostoievsky  the  picture  is  heartrending  and  exasperating,  but 
no  one  who  cannot  bear  it,  keeping  steadily  in  mind  the  while  that  these  are  no 
characters  in  a  novel,  but  terribly  real  and  living  human  creatures,  has  a  right  to  the 
catharsis  obtainable  from  Dostoievsky's  novels  .  . .  One  sees  how  inevitably  his  novels 
developed  from  his  life,  and  why  he  forestalled  all  the  modern  schools  of  psychology 
of  the  "unconscious",  and  also  (what  is  more  important)  transcended  them. 

The  Spectator,  London: 

. . .  The  Diary  of  Mme.  Dostoievsky,  now  printed  for  the  first  time,  gives  a  very 
poignant,  full  and  remarkable  picture  of  four  months  of  their  first  year  of  married 
life.  There  could  have  been  few  girls  who  have  passed  through  such  drama  and 
vicissitude  in  so  short  a  time.  Her  resilience  and  charm  shine  through  every  page. 
It  is  astonishing  to  be  reminded  how  much  strength  can  be  given  by  love. 

Glasgow  Herald: 

. . .  Anna  Grigoryevna  succeeded  where  Countess  Tolstoy  failed.  She  was  the  ideal 
"genius's  wife"  -  she  was  unassuming,  she  was  almost  incredibly  tolerant  to 
Dostoievsky's  weaknesses,  she  sacrificed  her  own  individuality  to  him  —  and  the 
result  was  excellent . . .  Herr  Fiilop-Miller  has  edited  and  introduced  the  present 
volume. 

France 
Nouvelle  Revue  Francaise,  Paris: 

. . .  This  document  is  extraordinarily  touching;  we  seem  to  see  Dostoievsky's  very 
soul  as  if  it  were  alive . . .  treated  without  the  slightest  artificiality . . . 

Germany 
Slavische  Rundschau,  Berlin: 

"The  Diary  of  Dostoievsky's  Wife"  will  bear  re-reading  and  even  careful  study  . . . 
The  "Diary"  reveals  Dostoievsky  the  man,  human  and  pathetic,  but  most  of  all  Anna 
Grigoryevna  as  the  most  devoted  of  all  the  longsuffering  wives  of  men  of  genius. 

A  wealth  of  material  from  Dostoievsky's  literary  remains  —  an  achievement  so 
much  the  more  significant  as  these  posthumous  papers  have  not  yet  appeared  in 
Russian.  We  have  to  thank  the  German  publisher,  Rene  Fiilop-Miller,  for ...  having 
made  them  accessible  to  lovers  and  scholars  of  Dostoievsky . . . 

Tagliche  Rundschau,  Berlin: 

Quite  apart  from  the  literary  and  historical  calue  of  these  documents,  they 
afford  the  layman  a  fascinating,  even  thrilling  field  of  reading. 

Frankfurter   Nachrichten,   Frankfurt: 

.  . .  Dostoievsky,  the  man,  hitherto  veiled  in  legend  or  distorted  with  tendencies, 
now  stands  forth  clearly  in  the  light  of  these  posthumous  publications . . . 
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Der  Gral,  Essen: 

The  posthumous  writings  shed  new  light  on  several  questions,  they  substantiate 
many  intuitions  and  introduce  us  to  the  problems  which  governed  his  life  and  works. 
"Dostoievsky  at  the  Roulette  Table"  is  just  at  present  the  book  which  best  reveals 
this  writer's  soul. 

Miinchen-Aiigsburger  Abendzeitung,  Munich: 

These  posthumous  works  are  accompanied  by  a  very  thorough  introduction  which 
and  yet,  this  book  is  more,  it  is  the  actual  key  to  his  works . . . 

Vossische  Zeitung,  Berlin: 

...  A  work  for  the  scholar,  the  psychologist,  the  aesthetician,  the  theologian.  An 
astounding  work. 

Austria 

Neue  Freie  Presse,  Vienna: 

...  A  book  which  is  a  document  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of  the  world's 
literature.  It  is  not  written,  it  is  lived  from  the  first  to  the  last  word  ...  A  speaking 
and  breathing  testimonial  of  the  creator  Dostoievsky . . . 

Reichspost,  Vienna: 

On  the  basis  of  this  book,  many  valuable  deductions  may  be  made  as  to  the 
psychology  of  creative  writing.  But  its  significance  is  not  exhausted  with  this.  In 
these  fragments  and  sketches,  Dostoievsky  utters  many  of  his  ideas  more  clearly 
than  in  their  final  form . . 


THE  TOLSTOY  POSTHUMOUS  PAPERS 
Vossische  Zeitung,  Berlin: 

Rene  Ftilop-Miller . . .  has  been  entrusted  with  the  honour  of  publishing  Tolstoy's 
literary  remains  in  Europa  ...  A  touching  book,  which  one  must  know  in  order  to 
understand  Tolstoy. 

Literarische  Welt,  Berlin: 

.  .  .  One    of   the   most   tragic   human    documents   of   all    time. 

Die  Welt  am  Abend,  Berlin: 

An  exemplary  compilation,  which  not  only  gives  the  historic  version,  but  also  shows 
Tolstoy  as  the  typical  Russian  pre-revolutionary  scribe  of  passive  suffering  who  tried 
tlir  world  of  reality  —  by  taking  flight. 

Der  neue  Weg,  Berlin: 

"  I  In-  collection  of  documents  is  a  magnificent  and  daggering  drama  of  mankind. 
and  the  Railway  Station  of  Apostowo  is  revealed  as  the  seat  of  a  miracle-play  which 
had  for  its  hero  the  European  8oul  at  the  beginning  of  a  centurv  " 

<  In  istentum    mid   Wirklichkeit,  Berlin: 

In  ih«  first  part  of  ("Der  unbekannte  Tolstoy"  —  "The  Unknown  Tolstoy")  we 
have  fragments  from  novels,  short-stories,  and  so  forth,  thrilling  and  vivid  in  tlirir 
presentation  we  see  into  thr  struggles  and  thinking  of  the  extraordinary  man, 

full  of  restlessness  and  .  .  .  contemplation  ...  A  mom  interesting  contribution  to  the 
knowledge  of  ToUtoy.  The  introduction  by  the  author  gives  us  some  very  *ig- 
nificant  data. 
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Sachsische  Volkszeitung,  Dresden: 

...  A  picture  of  the  "Saint  of  Jasnaya  Polyana",  artistically  assembled  out  of  his 
unknown  novel-fragments,  tales,  an  unknown  comedy,  unknown  letters,  and  the 
memories  of  his  family  and  friends.  The  editor,  who  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
his  task,  knows  his  material  very  well  from  his  long  stay  in  Russia,  Jasnaya 
Polyana  and  Moscow.  He  was  guest  of  the  Tolstoy  family  and  is  certainly  most 
qualified  to  commemorate  the  hundredth  birthday  of  Tolstoy  . . . 

Kolnische  Zeitung,  Cologne: 

. . .  The  most  important  part  of  this  book  are  a  number  of  Tolstoy's  letters,  which 
throw  a  searching  light  on  the  various  fields  of  his  activity  and  philosophy  . .  .  An 
interesting  contribution  to  the  cultural  history  of  the  Russians. 

Augsburger  Neneste  Nachrichten,  Augsburg: 

A  glorious  and  homogeneous  work  . . .  There  is  an  inner  voice  in  this  book  for 
which  we  have  waited  long  in  vain.  Who  knows  Tolstoy  —  and  who  does  not  know  of 
his  love  for  humanity?  —  will  want  to  possess  this  book.  It  is  really  one  of  the  most 
valuable  which  has  been  given  us  in  recent  times. 

Altonaer  Nachrichten,  Altona: 

The  first  book  to  give  us  400  pages  from  Tolstoy's  posthumous  works  . . .  significant 
in  its  content. 

Politiken,  Copenhagen: 

The  wellknown  writer  and  author  of  "The  Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshevism",  has 
presented  us  with  a  new  work,  "Tolstoy's  Flight  and  Death",  which  sheds  much 
new  light  on  the  subject  of  the  historic  flight  from  Jasnaya  Polyana. 

Kassai  Naplo,  Kaschau,  Czecho-Slovakia: 

Rene  Fiilop-Miller  is  that  author  who  has  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of 
present-day  Russia  and  who  has  described  every  phase  of  the  life  under  Soviet 
regime.  His  "The  Unknown  Tolstoy",  in  the  authorized  edition  of  the  Tolstoy 
posthumous  papers  which  was  entrusted  exclusively  to  him  by  the  Tolstoy  family, 
gives  us  much  new  light  on  Tolstoy's  literary  relationships,  and  reveals  touching 
glimpses  of  the  sage  of  Jasnaya  Polyana  in  his  search  for  the  love  of  Christ. 

"THAT  IMPOSSIBLE  FELLOW  PLATONOV" 

Berliner  Tageblatt,  Berlin: 

Rene  Fiilop-Miller,  who  has  been  entrusted  with  the  publication  of  the  Tchekov 
posthumous  papers,  has  adapted  this  play  for  the  German  stage.  It  has  just  been 
played  for  the  first  time  in  an  excellent  performance  by  the  "Reussischen  Theatre  in 
Gera". 

Acht-Uhr-Abendblatt,  Berlin: 

We   can   be   thankful   to   Fiilop-Miller   for  his   work. 

Neues  Wiener  Journal,  Vienna: 

Arranged  for  the  German  stage  by  that  excellent  specialist  on  Russian  conditions, 
Rene  Fiilop-Miller. 

Pester  Lloyd,  Budapest: 

Rene  Fiilop-Miller  introduces  us  to  another  interesting  literary  novelty  from 
Russia . . .  Rene  Fiilop-Miller  discovered  it  among  Tchekovs'  literary  remains,  and 
has  now  edited  and  adapted  it  for  the  Russian  stage  ...  A  cultural  and  historical 
document  of  poetic  values. 
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"THE  POWER  AND  SECRETS  OF  THE  JESUITS" 

Liberal  Press 
Vossische  Zeitung.  Berlin: 

.  .  .  Rene  Fiilop-Miller,  well-known  through  his  forcible  studies  of  Rasputin,  Lenin  and 
Gandhi,  produces  a  cultural  and  historical  monograph  on  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and 
with  it  penetrates  directly  to  the  heart  of  occidental  spiritual  history  . . .  The  author 
has  acquitted  himself  of  his  task  in  masterly  fashion  .  . .  One  admires  the  wealth,  the 
universality  of  the  material  that  has  been  collected,  one  admires  the  intellectual 
sovereignty  with  which  the  author  has  elaborated  this  . .  .  One  admires  his  courageous 
attitude  on  such  a  prolix  theme  and  such  thin  ice  . . . 

Die  Literarische  Welt,  Berlin: 

...  A  thick  encyclopedic  volume  of  almost  600  pages,  the  whole  history  of  the  most 
original  organization  of  any  period,  written  so  absorbingly  that  I  read  the  whole  book 
through  in  a  single  night. 

Berliner  Borsen-Zeitung,  Berlin: 

.  .  .  An  indescribably  well-considered  and  vivid  book  on  this  important  subject  is 
now  in  our  hands,  and  we  must  be  grateful  for  it.  It  is  of  interest  to  all  intellec- 
tuals, scientists  and  artists  and  they  arc  all  urged  to  get  it ... 

Das  Tagebuch,  Berlin: 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  important  book  of  the  year  is  Rene  Fiilop-Miller's  "Power 
and  Secrets  of  the  Jesuits".  This  masterpiece  of  meticulous  and  well-weighed  scientific 
work  ...  is  incredibly  instructive  and  stimulating  in  hundreds  of  directions  . . . 

Tempo,  Berlin: 

In  his  absorbing  historical  work  "Power  and  Secrets  of  the  Jesuits"  which  reads 
like  a  novel,  Rene  Fiilop-Miller  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  illuminate  one  side  of  the 
struggle.  He  has  collected  much  unknown  material  ...  he  appears  to  have  had  at  his 
disposal  everything  there  was  to  be  had  . .  . 

Frankfurter  Zeitung,  Frankfurt: 

.  .  .  Rene  Fiilop-Miller's  book  is  most  interesting  reading,  indeed  almost  like  a 
romance  .  .  . 

Hamburger  Nachrichten,  Hamburg: 

How  the  Jesuits  rapidly  gained  and  practised  great  and  ever-increasing  influence, 
how  they  extended  their  power  to  the  new  world  of  America  and  to  the  old  world. 
as  far  as  the  Muscovite  territory  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  and  China:  all  this  is  described 
by  Fiiliip- Miller  in  a  magnificent  and  enthralling  style. 

Hamburger  Fremdenblatt,  Hamburg: 

Thift  book  betrays  an  extraordinary  urge  towards  universality.  It  is  not  merely 
a  great  monograph  on  the  Society  of  Jesus,  it  is  also  an  occidental  spiritual  and 
cultural  history  from  Aristollcs  to  Freud  and  Jung ...  On  every  page,  the  reader 
learns  much  that  in  new  and  thoughtful.  Fiilop-Miller's  book  is  erudite,  but  never 
ponderous;  absorbing,  bat  never  shallow;  it  in  prrvaded  with  that  fine  feeling  for  tin- 
spirit  of  the  times,  larking  in  so  many  competent  historians  of  facts  .  . . 
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Neue  Leipziger  Zeitung,  Leipzig: 

. . .  One  of  the  most  important  cultural  and  intellectual  histories  of  this  year.  It  is 
a  work  which  comprises  the  astounding  universal  philosophy,  literature,  art,  society 
and  the  adventurous  episodes  of  four  centuries .  . .  Not  a  book  to  be  read  in  one 
sitting,  but  a  standard  work  which  belongs  in  the  library  of  every  educated  man,  and 
to  which  one  will  always  return  again.  It  describes  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
struggles  in  history,  the  attempt  to  subjugate  the  world  to  Catholicism.  The  crusade 
and  the  teachings  of  the  Jesuits  may  be  likened  only  to  the  appearence  of  such  men 
as  Luther,  Napoleon  and  Lenin,  who  likewise  attempted  to  subdue  the  world  to  a 
new  idea  and  unity. 

Kblnische  Zeitung,  Cologne: 

. . .  The  four-hundred-year  old  story  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  is  revealed  to  us  in  the 
book,  the  manifold  activities  of  the  Jesuits  in  various  branches  are  unrolled  before 
us;  as  instructors  in  religion  and  religious  will;  as  missionaries  in  European  and  other 
countries;  as  preceptors  of  theology  with  its  individual  ramifications,  in  particular, 
moral  theology;  as  confessors  to  princes  and  political  emissaries;  as  men  of  science 
and  art,  we  learn  to  know  the  Jesuits  abundantly  here.  The  author  has  employed  a 
prodigious  material  from  the  sources  and  literature  on  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

Hannoversches  Tageblatt,  Hannover: 

.  .  .  Based  on  sheer  uncanny  knowledge  and  sheer  overpowering  stability  of  memory, 
the  book  is  a  cultural  history  of  the  New  Age  and  in  reality  far  more  than  a  cul- 
tural history  —  a  history  of  mankind  .  . . 

In  this  book  Rene  Fiilop-Miller  has  created  a  work  that  might  well  be  decisive 
in  our  history.  For  the  first  time  in  my  experience,  the  Jesuits  are  here  judged  ob- 
jectively, neither  fulsomely  praised  nor  with  malice,  and  this  objectively  in  the  face 
of  a  cultural  creation,  in  face  of  the  mission  of  an  idea,  not  only  carries  away 
with  it  the  individual  but  should  also  be  a  beacon  for  the  generality.  Of  all  known 
cultural  and  historical  works  of  recent  years,  this  book  is  the  most  complete. 

Hannoverischer  Anzeiger.  Hannover: 

On  the  whole,  Fulop-Miller's  book  reads  like  a  great  novel,  the  hero  and  pro- 
tagonist of  which  are  the  Jesuit  Order.  The  author's  language  rises  to  heights  of 
poetic  perception,  free  and  informative,  unrestricted  by  doctrine. 

Altonaer  Nachrichten,  Altona: 

...  In  contradistinction  to  the  mass  of  controversial  literature  which,  since  the  days 
of  Pascal,  has  been  written  for  and  against  the  Jesuits,  Rene  Fiilop-Miller  shows  the 
greatest  impartiality.  In  his  portrayal  and  criticism  of  the  Jesuit  spirit  and  the  prac- 
tical efficacity  of  the  Order,  he  allows  facts  to  speak  for  themselves,  so  that  for 
the  first  time  the  reader  is  able  to  form  his  own  opinion  on  the  basis  of  a  truly 
exhaustive  account. 

Schwabischer  Merkur,  Stuttgart: 

The  book  opens  up  astounding  vistas,  it  brings  a  prodigious  wealth  of  facts  and 
material,  is  written  in  a  masterly  style,  is  never  ponderous  despite  all  its  erudition  . . . 
Its  universality  . . .  must  be  admired  .  . . 

Ten  Ionia,  Dortmund: 

. . .  Here  is  a  work  which  has  been  produced  with  the  finest  technical  means,  which 
is  neither  for  nor  against,  but  which,  from  the  perspective  of  an  educated  and 
cultivated  observer,  considerately  handles  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  history 
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reads  like  a  romance.  Without  love  and  without  hate,  and  with  no  preconceived 
notions,  the  author  does  his  best  to  see  things  as  they  are  . .  ." 

Konigsberger  Hartungsche  Zeitung,  Konigsberg: 

The  author  of  the  most  thorough  and  specialized  book  on  "The  Mind  a  n  il 
Face  of  Bolshevism'  which  has  yet  appeared,  has  untertaken  to  reproduce 
in  grand  style  the  multifarious  activities  of  the  4light  cavalry*  of  the  Catholic 
Church  . . .  With  absolutely  unaffected  objectivity,  he  masters  his  enormous  task,  and 
he  does  so  with  that  ostensible  joy  and  artistic  esprit  with  which  this  author  de 
pur  sang  has  always  fascinated  his  readers  . . . 

Stadt-Anzeiger,  Barmen: 

. .  .  The  most  important,  unique,  cultural  history  of  the  New  Age  ...  In  iridiscent, 
plastic  form,  Fiilop-Miller  leads  his  readers  through  the  centuries,  never  tiring, 
giving  in  clever  and  vivid  language  answers  to  the  questions  of  Jesuitism.  This  mode 
of  portrayal  and  the  valuable  and  many  illustrations  make  the  book  a  work  that 
cannot  be  ignored  by  the  intellectual . . . 

Westfalische  Neueste  Nachrichten,  Bielefeld: 

...  I  consider  it  meritorious  that  a  good  writer,  who  is  no  "expert"  makes  use  of 
the  results  of  expert  researches,  usually  written  in  an  uninteresting  fashion,  to  write 
a  book  that  acquaints  the  great  mass  of  non-experts  with  the  subject  in  a  pleasing, 
interesting,  even  absorbing  manner.  Fiilop-Miller  has  written  a  book  of  this  kind  . .  . 

Neue  Ziircher  Zeitung,  Zurich: 

The  author  is  not  concerned  with  describing  the  past,  but  with  interpreting  the 
present  in  the  light  of  great  events  in  the  lives  of  men  .  . .  He  thus  belongs  to  the 
exceptional  spirits  of  the  time,  those  poets  and  writers  who  interpret  us  to  ourselves, 
and  who  are  so  infected  with  "the  newness  and  reality  of  the  Spirit"  that,  going  on 
its  basis,  they  now  approach  their  tasks  from  an  entirely  new  angle.  They  are  not 
specialists,  and  do  not  come  to  us  from  any  special  categories  of  knowledge  or  of 
thought;  they  are  all  things,  or  at  least  they  attempt  to  be  so.  They  have  the 
instincts  of  the  poet  and  the  wisdom  of  the  scholar,  the  metaphysical  urge  of  the 
philosopher.  At  the  same  time,  they  have  something  of  the  journalist's  actual  sense 
for  reality.  They  are  the  present-day  heirs  of  a  romantic  universality.  Likewise, 
Fiilop-Miller  attempts  to  interpret  the  sense  of  reality,  and  not  only  its  external 
appearance.  He  seeks  for  the  significance  of  the  Jesuits  in  their  relation  to  the  world. 
The  result  is  a  very  happy  one;  he  does  the  Jesuits  justice  because  he  understands 
them. 

Der  Bund,  Berne: 

So  far  as  we  know,  such  a  book  has  hitherto  not  been  written.  Rene  Fulop-Milltr 
was  indubitably  the  right  man  to  fill  this  gap.  Once  more  he  amazes  by  his  stupendous 
erudition,  his  deep  comprehension  of  all  the  essentials,  his  capacity  for  resolving 
tangled  matters  into  their  elements  and  making  them  clear  to  the  reader  unversed 
in  philosophy  .  .  . 

Thus  his  monograph  on  the  Jesuits  resembles  a  plot  with  suspense  and  gradient*, 
with  climaxes  and  catastrophes  as  in  a  drama.  Whoever  takes  up  the  book  will  not 
lay  it  aside  till  he  has  finished  it  and  will  heartily  admire  the  abundance  and 
veracity  of  the  historical  and  artistic  delineations  .  . . 

Nationalzeitung,  Basel: 

With  all  the  grace  of  its  portrayal,  his  profound  work  will  be  a  decisive  factor 
in   the  elucidation  of   ihr  diversified   problem-*  of  our  day  .  .  . 
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Neue  Freie  Presse,  Vienna: 

This  book  will  be  read  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  cultural  and  historical  mat- 
ters . . .  Men,  institutions,  thoughts  and  events,  are  neither  glorified  nor  vilified. 
Justice  holds  sway  .  . .  Even  those  who  know  something  of  the  subject  will  find  much 
that  is  new  and  important,  not  only  historically,  but  also  theologically,  philosophi- 
cally, and  psychologically  . . . 

Neues  Wiener  Journal,  Vienna: 

. . .  This  powerful  work  based  on  exhaustive  studies  at  the  sources,  and  constructed 
with  a  modern  filtration  of  the  material,  does  in  truth  form  the  first  complete 
portrayal  of  Jesuitism  from  Ignatius  Loyola  to  the  present  day .  . . 

Neues  Wiener  Tagblatt,  Vienna: 

.  . .  The  merit  of  this  book  is  its  effort  at  justice.  The  scales  of  the  historical  judge 
are  calmly  suspended  above  the  surging  variance  of  opinions.  Even  in  our  times, 
torn  by  party  dissensions,  where  every  voice  is  distorted  and  every  verdict  poisoned, 
there  yet  arise  minds  that  painstakingly  and  thoroughly  collect  material  both  for 
and  against,  and  preserve  with  tact  the  border  between  light  and  shade  . .  . 

Prager  Tagblatt,  Prague: 

.  .  .  The  admirable  clearly-written  and  absorbing  episodes  are  most  enthralling.  The 
manner  in  which  the  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  Will  is  related,  like  a  novel,  like 
a  philosophical  adventure,  is,  I  think,  unparalleled  in  its  portrayal  of  knotty  themes. 
With  feverish  interest  we  follow  this  struggle  in  all  its  phases  and  cannot  under- 
stand how  such  eventful  kaleidoscopic  material  could  ever  be  described  drily  and 
academically.  The  whole  book  is  like  this  and  is  a  worthy  sequence  to  Fiilb'p- 
Miller's  works,  the  books  on  Bolshevism  and  Rasputin .  .  . 

Prager  Presse,  Prague: 

. .  Rene  Fiilop-Miller  possesses   astounding  erudition  combined  with  a  powerful  gift 
of  portrayal  . . .   He   has   written   one   of   the   most   interesting   books    of   the   year .  . . 

Prager  Abendblatt,  Prague: 

. . .  Masterly  in  language,  fascinating  in  construction,  packed  with  an  infinite  wealth 
of  knowledge,  facts,  and  conclusions,  this  colourful  and  absorbing  work  on  the  fate 
of  the  Jesuit  Order,  whose  development  is  traced  through  the  ages,  has  become  a 
unique  romance,  in  which  four  centuries  and  five  continents  with  all  their  yearnings 
and  changes,  their  secrets  and  acts,  their  disturbances  and  works,  are  linked  up  ... 
A  monumental  work  of  importance  to  everyone,  for  beyond  the  subject  and  the 
past,  our  present  days  are  also  included  therein  . .  . 

Pester  Lloyd,  Budapest: 

. . .  This  is  neither  a  defence  nor  romanticism  of  the  subject;  it  is  history  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  internal  and  external,  a  faithful  picture  of  human  and 
historical  happenings . .  .  The  author  has  conscientiously  investigated,  clearly  ar- 
ranged and  vitalised  his  prodigious  matter.  He  also  possesses  the  necessary  gift  of 
perception  to  comprehend  the  human  intelligence,  the  passionate  wealth  of  the 
Jesuitic  world-sentiment . . .  Fiilbp-Miller's  book  represents  an  attempt  on  a  large 
scale,  and  an  attempt  on  the  whole  successful,  to  master  one  of  the  most  problematic 
questions  of  European  spiritual  history  .  . . 

El  Sol  (Maximo  Jose  Kahn)  Madrid,  Spain: 

...  A  veritable  encyclopaedia  on  "The  Power  and  Secrets  of  the  Jesuits"  is  this 
work  by  Fiilb'p-Miller.  .  . .  The  author  has  spared  no  pains  to  illumine  the  central 
idea  of  the  Jesuits  and  to  declare  their  ends  and  aims.  ...  A  monumental  work, 
incomparable  in  its  form. 
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Acht-Uhr-Blatt,  Max  Hochdorf,  Berlin: 

Rene  Fiilop-Miller  has  written  the  most  imposing  historical  book  which  has 
appeared  on  the  market  in  the  course  of  this  year.  It  may  be  counted  among  the 
most  important  works  which  scholars,  politicians,  philosophers,  theologians,  and 
journalists  will  have  to  include  upon  their  shelves.  The  book  contains  600  pages, 
and  in  spite  of  that  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  tear  oneself  away  from  these  exciting 
observations  and  more  than  brilliant  analyses. 


The  Protestant  Press 
Deutsche  Rundschau,  Berlin: 

A  romance  of  glowing  colours,  improbable  and  nevertheles  s  relentlessly  con- 
sequential, develops  before  our  eyes.  On  the  whole,  an  imposing  mass  of  cultural 
activities,  which  not  even  its  antagonists  can  pass  over  without  reverence . . .  The 
brilliant  work  of  an  historian  free  from  prejudice;  carefully  considered  architectonic 
in  construction;  a  style  saturated  with  the  most  abstruse  philosophical  and  theological 
problems  in  a  crystal-clear  form;  descriptive  powers  which  run  all  the  gamut 
from  irony  to  the  full  passion  of  dramatic  experience;  momentarily  crescendoes  in 
the  style  of  great  novel-writing  -  all  combined  in  the  spirit  of  this  gigantic 
theme  which  hitherto  noone  has  ever  mastered  with  such  conscientious  calm . . . 
Verily,  we  have  to  be  grateful  to  Rene  Fiilop-Miller  for  this  three-years'  piece 
of  work. 

Deutsche  Zeitung,  Berlin: 

Rene  Fiilop-Miller  combines  a  universal  point  of  view,  the  novelist's  powers  of 
narration,  a  thoroughgoing  scientific  foundation,  and  a  lively  and  plastic  vision  of 
historical  events.  All  these  are  brought  to  bear  in  support  of  a  theme  which  always 
has  fascinated  and  will  always  hold  the  imagination  of  mankind . . .  All  the  great 
figures  of  the  world's  history  in  the  last  400  years,  Rubens,  Michelangelo,  Descartes, 
Franklin,  Moliere,  Leibnitz,  Pascal,  Kepler,  and  the  rest,  shine  forth  in  this  book. 

Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  Berlin: 

.  .  .  Fiilop-Miller  has  given  us  a  history  of  the  Order,  which  must  compel  the 
greatest  respect  from  everyone,  even  the  most  embittered  antagonist  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  The  author  has  also  had  the  courage  to  confess  what  appears  to  him  to 
be  their  weakness,  and  where  they  have  gone  astray  . . . 

Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  Berlin: 

.  .  .  The  book  unfolds  a  cultural  and  spiritual  history  of  the  first  rank,  and  the 
author  is  at  his  best  when  handling  the  sharply  defined  boundaries  of  opposed  philo- 
sophical points  of  view  ...  So  it  becomes  a  document  of  intellectual  strategy  which 
will  be  welcome  to  every  reader  who  is  interested  from  an  historical  or  religious 
standpoint,  and  the  author's  critical  and  impartial  bearing  lends  it  a  most  peculiar 
charm. 

Krt'uz-Zeitung,  Berlin: 

...  A  lovrablc  book  and  an  amiable  author.  He  has  waded  trough  a  sea  of  dry 
Historical  reports,  a  still  greater  sea  of  temperamental  polemics,  hateful  pamphlets 
and  manifestos  of  Jesuit  antagonists;  and  the  rosy  apologies,  cooked-up  reports  and 
r-nthusiastic  glorification*  of  tlu-ir  friends  and  disciples.  And  out  of  all  this  he  has 
managed  to  wri,«  with  |«,Vr  for  the  tank  and  objective  view-point...  His  history  is  the 
best  and  most  entertaimn  •  «.f  its  kind,  which  we  possess. 
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Weser  Zeitung,  Bremen: 

Rene  Fiilop-Miller  has  discovered  a  simple  means  of  making  his  delineation  dra- 
matic; he  does  not  restrict  himself  to  a  dry  reproduction  of  facts,  but  revives  once 
more  all  the  disputes  —  not  silenced  even  today  —  that  have  ever  arisen  through 
jealousy  of  the  rapidly-increasing  power  of  the  Order,  fear  of  its  recruiting  force, 
and  honest  repugnance  of  its  methods  of  "gaining  souls". 

The  history  of  the  Order  is  so  rich  in  adventurous  turns  and  the  reproaches  so 
numerous  that  the  magnificent  selection  of  such  a  mass  of  material,  with  concentra- 
tion and  good  taste  is  a  most  honorable  testimony  to  the  author,  Fiilop-Miller . . . 

Miinchner-Augsburger  Abendzeitung,  Munich: 

. . .  Written  with  an  overflowing  vivacity,  combined  in  unique  manner  with  an  ex- 
haustive treatment  of  the  powerful  subject.  It  is  easy  to  prophecy  for  this  book  a 
similar  success  to  that  gained  at  the  time  by  Spengler's  "Decline  of  the  Occident". 

Schweizerisches  Protestantenblatt,  Basel: 

A  book  in  the  grand  manner,  with  undoubtedly  brilliant  literary  qualities ...  A 
magnificient  treasure-trove  of  knowledge. 

Catholic  Press 
Weltstimmen,  Stuttgart: 

. . .  Here  is  man  who  has  looked  in  at  the  window  and  felt  the  temptation  to 
enter,  made  extensive  journeys  to  Spain,  Italy  and  elsewhere,  and  he  writes  a  book 
so  rich,  so  delightful,  so  clever  and  homogeneous,  that  all  at  once  we  have  a  pic- 
ture before  us  of  the  whole  wide  world  ...  By  an  artist  who  understands  how  to 
combine  real  knowledge  with  perfect  mastering  of  his  descriptive  material . . .  words 
fail  in  which  to  give  some  conception  of  the  wealth  and  variety  of  problems  in 
this  book  . . . 

Sachsische  Volkszeitung: 

.  . .  Fiilop-Miller's  book  is  far  more  than  a  history  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  it  is  a  cul- 
tural history  of  the  last  400  years,  covering  every  field  of  human  thinking  and 
doing  in  the  most  fascinating  and  thrilling  fashion,  and  the  whole  built  about  the 
central  idea  'genuine  and  essential  Catholicism' ...  A  triumph  of  the  intellectual 
produce  of  our  day,  a  throughly  sincere  book . .  . 

Deutsche  Reichszeitung,  Bonn: 

...  A  noble  spirit,  capable  of  illimitable  recognition  and  admiration  of  good  works, 
speaks  out  of  every  page  of  this  book.  . . .  His  generous  spirit  leads  the  author  to 
present  a  panorama  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Order  in  the  whole  of  European 
history  and  culture,  and  his  work  reveals  new  and  neglected  aspects  of  this  subject. 

Bayrischer  Kurier,  Munich: 

We  recommend  the  book  to  all ...  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  author  has 
succeeded  in  clearing  alway  a  lot  of  fables,  and  in  giving  brilliant  descriptions  of 
many  achievements  of  the  Order. 

Bergische  Tageszeitung,  Elbe rf eld: 

.  . .  This  book  compels  one  with  its  spell.  It  belongs  to  the  very  great  works  of 
literature.  It  is  the  cultural  history  of  an  epoch,  the  growth  of  an  idea,  the  Song 
of  Songs  of  those  who  did  their  best  to  realize  this  idea  in  ceaseless  and  manifold 
struggles.  This  mighty  cultural  drama  is  imbued  with  light  and  colour,  tragedy, 
comedy,  self-sacrifice,  unbroken  courage,  cunning  and  simplicity.  The  author  is  an 
artist  who  handles  his  medium  in  sovereign  fashion. 
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Rheiu-Mainische  Zeitung  (Ernst  Bbninghaus,  S.  J.),  Mainz: 

The  author  has  a  sense  for  the  great  characters  as  well  as  the  spiritual  life  in 
history.  He  has  at  his  command  no  inconsiderable  power  of  artistic  conception, 
without  which  the  spiritual  forces  of  history  can  be  neither  understood  nor  inter- 
preted. If  the  reader  desires  to  be  entertained  and  see . . .  everything  which  is  re- 
presented in  the  growth  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  a  fascinating  series  of  ever  more 
brilliant  pictures  —  then  he  will  certainly  turn  to  Rene  Fiilop-Miller's  book. 

Augsburger  Postzeitung,  Augsburg: 

. .  .  The  serious  and  sincere  attempt  of  a  man  who  stands  absolutely  clear  of  the 
suspicion  of  being  a  party  either  to  Jesuitism  or  Catholicism,  to  give  a  survey  of 
the  appearance  and  motives  of  Jesuitism,  imbued  with  an  absolute  spirit  of  justice 
and  objectivity .  .  .  Fulop-Miller's  Tower  and  Secrets  of  the  Jesuits'  is  a  work 
which  stands  above  the  sea  of  controversial  literature  on  the  subject,  like  a  moun- 
tain which  it  is  a  pleasure  and  enrichment  to  climb. 

Aachener  V oiks f round.  Aachen: 

. . .  Thes  is  in  a  certain  sense  a  cultural  history  of  the  Renaissance,  for  every 
question  of  the  spiritual  life  which  has  animated  and  aroused  the  European  thinking 
since  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  here  described  ...  It  might  be  called  the  cul- 
tural history  of  the  Jesuits.  In  this  sense,  it  is  unique  in  its  way . . . 

Augsburger  Neueste  Nach  rich  ten.  Augsburg: 

.  .  .  What  makes  the  reading  of  this  book  so  especially  interesting  is  that  the 
author,  with  extraordinary  flair  and  acumen  has  been  able  to  discover  the  causal 
conventions  in  the  whole  evolution  of  the  Order  and  to  reveal  the  primal  motives 
for  the  measures  which  they  took ...  It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  perfect 
objectivity  and  flowing  style,  and  his  loving  analysis  of  all  details,  make  the  book 
an  unusual  pleasure  not  only  for  devout  Catholics  but  those  who  think  otherwise. 

Reichspost.  Vienna: 

...  A  scientific  work  of  the  most  profound  scholarship,  packed  to  the  brim,  if  the 
redundancy  may  be  allowed,  with  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  a  thousand  difi- 
cult  things  and  questions,  of  stirring  problems  which  have  animated  human  life  for 
thousands  of  years  .  . .  An  attempt  on  an  absolutely  imposing  scale  to  do  justice  where 
justice  is  due,  . . .  and  to  throw  the  epoch-making  achievements  in  the  history  of  the 
Jesuits  in  all  fields  of  human  culture,  into  the  most  brilliant  relief  .  . .  Rene  Fiilop- 
Miller's  beautiful  courageous  work  is  of  enduring  value...  No  opponent  of  the 
Order  will  be  able  to  disregard  it.  It  is  the  first  great  narrative  of  their  activities, 
undertaken  by  a  modern  scholar  through  and  through  .  .  . 

Das  Neue  Reich,  Vienna: 

...  It  must  be  gratefully  acknowledged  that  the  objectivity  and  tolerance  of  the 
author  raise  him  gratifyingly  above  the  run  of  the  prejudiced  who  have  treated 
this  theme  before.  Although  the  author  docs  not  share  the  Jesuit  point  of  M<  \< 
nevertheless*  his  book  is  neither  a  condemnation  nor  a  defense,  but  an  objective 
narrative  of  Jeftuitimn,  with  all  its  virtues  and  weaknesses . . .  The  whole  impression 
is  positive  and  satisfying  .  .  . 

Vaterland,  Lucerne: 

1  -'ill. .[••  Mill, -r  comes  as  an  intellectually  independent  thinker  to  the  treatment  of 
his  subject,  an  a  writer  of  admirable  creative  and  artistic  abilities,  who  has  gone 
through  tlir  school  of  Montaigne  and  Voltaire  .  . .  The  author's  perfect  courtesy 
towards  the  order  of  Jesuits,  his  artistic  treatment  of  a  mighty  historical  theme,  his 
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dramatic  descriptions  of  world-important  conflicts,  his  frankness  about  all  the  intri- 
cate problems  of  the  order  —  all  these  things  have  made  Fiilop-Miller's  book  one 
of  the  best  cultural  and  historical  monographs  of  the  present,  entertaining  as  well 
as  comprehensive. 

Freemason  Press 
Grossloge  Deutsche  Bruderhiitte: 

In  Rene  Fiilop-Miller's  work,  splendid  pictures  of  the  cultural  life  of  four  cen- 
turies pass  before  the  reader's  eyes  .  . .  The  enormous  power  of  the  order,  its  world- 
wide influence  on  state  and  education,  customs  and  morals,  is  revealed.  In  the  face 
of  many  years'  scientific  research,  we  see  the  significance  of  Ignatius  de  Loyola's 
followers,  especially  their  significance  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  also  for 
modern  intellectual  currents  and  tendencies. 

Bruderhilfe,  Leipziger  Lodge: 

. .  In  glorious  pictures  we  see  pass  before  us  the  whole  culture  of  four  hundred 
years,  and  the  most  secret  hinges  of  the  enormous  power  and  world-wide  influence 
of  the  Jesuits  are  here  unveiled  . . . 

Mecklenburgisches  Logenblatt,   Mecklenburg: 

His  historical  descriptions  read  like  a  novel,  his  scientific  nalysis  gets  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  matter  each  time,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  layman  is  able  to  follow 
him  with  ease.  Arrived  at  the  end,  involuntarily  the  reader  will  look  back  with  the 
author  over  the  ground  which  has  been  covered,  and  see  how  much  he  was  in 
ignorance  and  how  much  he  has  learned  through  this  book. 

Alpina,  Berlin: 

'To  all  our  members  we  recommend  without  reservation  this  beautiful  work  by 
Rene  Fiilop-Miller,  for  it  contains  a  wealth  of  the  most  invaluable  and  stimulating 
information  of  a  cultural  and  historical  nature. 

Wiener  Freimauerer-Zeitung,  Vienna: 

The  author  has  treated  his  ponderous  material  in  such  a  fascinating  manner, 
that  it  must  call  forth  the  greatest  respect  even  from  the  reader  who  is  radically 
opposed  in  his  views.  Fiilop-Miller  treats  in  the  most  objective  fashion  of  the  rela- 
tion of  Jesuitism  to  Freemasonry. 
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